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Forty Years 


we began to specialize in papers. Every year has 
brought further expansion—greater facilities—more 
efficient service—greater satisfaction—and more exten- 
sive specialization. 
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TODAY we're equipped better than ever to supply 
EVERY PAPER NEED. An inquiry as to your 
requirements will bring full details PROMPTLY from 
our expert paper men equipped by many years’ training 
to advise you. 


Bonds - Ledgers - Flat Writings You Want 


Tag Board - - Cover Paper 
Envelopes, Stock and Special Made 


Bristols and Blanks - Box Board SERVICE, 


Wrapping Paper - Waxed Paper 


Insulating Paper - Flour Sacks QUALI I y > 


Paper Bags - Rope and Twine 
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We Supply Them in Bountiful Measure 
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~" Distributors for 
Hammermill Lines, Warren’s Standard Printing Papers and A. P. W. Products 
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WORLD-WIDE SHORTAGE OF PAPER 


Pulp and Paper Mills of the United States and Canada 
Taxed to Capacities to Fill Unprecedented Demand 








Lack of Raw Material, Difficulty in Getting Coal, Labor Troubles, Poor Railroad Service and Severe 
Winter Important Factors in Causing Dearth of Supplies—Scarcity Is Especially Noticeable in News 
Print and Prices in Consequence Go to Record Levels for Spot Supplies—Numerous New Mills Are 


Being Erected but Increased Production from These Will Not Be Likely to Remedy Situation Soon. : 





The world-wide shortage of practically all varieties of paper 
has been greatly emphasized during the past year. The dearth 
of supplies in this country was due largely to the lack of raw 
material and the inability of pulp and paper mill machinery to 
Difficulty in get- 
ting coal, labor troubles, poor railroad service and inconveniences 


supply the enormous demands of consumers. 


caused by the severity of the winter also all helped to increase 
the shortage in all lines of paper throughout this country and 
Canada. 

The shortage of paper became specially noticeable toward the 
summer months of 1919 when heavy advertising campaigns were 
started in the periodicals and dailies, and the demand for space 


seemed almost insatiable in November and December when 
Christmas advertising was at its height. All lines of business 


flourished, stimulating*an increased consumption in every grade of 
paper. 

Book, fine and coarse paper, tissue, and paper board shared in 
the increasing demand and with this influx of orders came the 
request from the mills for more and more raw material. With 
this growing request the price of pulp and rag and paper stock 
started to appreciate and as the prices here increased, the ad- 
vances were naturally reflected in the finished* product. 

The pulp and paper mills are at the present time being operated 
to their maximum capacity and while it is expected that the more 
favorable conditions of operation afforded by the spring and 
summer will bring some relief to the situation, supplies of most 
varieties of paper are likely to continue inadequate to meet the 
needs of consumers for some time to come. An unusual large 
number of new pulp and paper mills have been projected re- 
cently and numerous going mills are being expanded; but the 
increased production from these sources cannot be depended upon 
to relieve the situation materially in the very near future. 


News Print Extremely Scarce 


News print during the past year was one of the most talked 
of commodities in the paper market. Retail merchandising 
throughout’ the country flourished, and publishers were besieged 
for advertising space by merchants who could afford more money 
for publicity than ever before. 

With the encouragement of increased business, publishers de- 
cided to pay higher prices for their paper and accept more ad- 
vertising. At about this time spot news had disappeared and 
publishers demanded that mills deliver the maximum tonnage 
called for in their contracts. A news print shortage was immi- 
nent. Contract news remained at 3.75, which, it will be re- 
membered, was the fixed price set by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, while transient sold around 5.25. Jobbers’ supplies were 
very low. By the middle of October news print was practically 


out of the market, and the shifting of advertising in part, from 
the periodicals to the daily publications, quite naturally caused 
higher quotations in the spot field. 

On the heels of these higher quotations some paper plants 
turned their machines to the manufacture of news print, but 
coincidently with this turning of machinery from other varieties 
of paper to news print the volume of advertising continued to 
The addi- 


not relieve the 


increase and caused publishers to seek more paper. 
tional machines on therefore did 
situation very much. 


news print 

During the month of December spot news reached 9 cents. A 
very slight let-up was evidenced just before the holidavs and 
prices in news print dropped down to a more conservative level. 


In January of the present year advertisements welled up pub- 
lications until publishers fought in the open market with bids up 
to 9.50 the pound for ‘spot news. Within a month bids for news 
print had reached 12 and 12.50 and on several occasions quota- 
tions of 13.50 and 14 cents and higher were heard of. Ship- 
ments are improving, however, and while present prices are very 
nearly prohibitive, it is hoped that there will be an improvement 
before long. 


Fine Paper in Heavy Demand 


The year 1919 started with heavy buying in the fine paper mar- 
ket at the low prices then predominating. Nearly half a year’s 
supply had been stocked up by the paper merchants, when an 
easing off of this trading in March resulted in a marked slump 
in quotations. The market remained comparatively quiet until 
June, when again orders began to besiege the paper makers. 
The outlook was for a bullish market, and once more mills 
produced to their capacity. 

Europe’s paper mills were crippled, and during the summer 
American plants were being looked to as a source of seemingly 
inexhaustible supply. But this rush on domestic mills could not 
continue without a consequent trade congestion, the first signs of 
which became evident during the late summer. 

During August and September production costs soared, and 
this, together with the tremendously increased demand, gave 
way to fresh price advances. Quotations for all grades rose. 
Coal, too, became scarce, and a curtailment in production to some 
extent was noticed in the fine paper field. 

In January of 1920 several mills felt the necessity of raising 
their prices an additional 20 per cent. The unsettled condition 
of the market permitted of no fixed contract price, and “subject 
to prevailing price at time of shipment” then became, and still is, 
the general practice with most mills. 

At the present time demand continues strong in this market 
and spot material is scarce, being bought for the most part in a 
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bidding market. While the situation is admittedly abnormal 
there have been no evidences of speculation nor of unnecessary 
price inflation, and judging from the general consumption, mills 
are promised a good business for some time to come. 


Tissue Shows Great Strength 


The first three months of 1919 witnessed a small demand in 
all grades of tissue, and prices were at an extremely low level. 
Toward the end of March orders filtered in slowly, consumers 
believing that rock bottom had been reached. The market then 
began to rise and mills were reported as losing money on con- 
tracts made earlier at the lower quotations. 

This demand increased steadily and exporting was fairly active 
up to January 1, 1920, when quotations showed an increase of 
approximately 50 per cent. over the preceding March. Since the 
first of this year the demand has increased to undreamed of 
volume and prices have soared, so that now, tissue mills are 
booked for two and three months in advance, with no fixed 
prices on future shipments. 

The severe weather this past winter, with ice jams on water- 
ways and blizzards with their accompanying freight embargoes 
and railroad traffic congestion, tied up most of the sold stock and 
caused a most acute shortage. Raw material, too, was very scarce 
this winter and early spring. 


For several months past export trade has been unusually brisk, 
South America and the Orient ordering large tonnage from 
domestic mills, while European demand is fairly active. Retail 
business throughout the country is and much tissue is 
being used by the wholesale shipper and retail merchant for 
the packing of merchandise. The prospects are for a continu- 
ance of the present demand for some time to come. 


good, 


Many Price Changes in Board 


The past year in the board market witnessed price 
changes, and has ended with a trade boom, brought about by 
the heavy demand on American board mills from both domestic 


and foreign consumers. 


many 


In February, 1919, prices were low and remained so until June, 
when advancing production costs raised the board market to a 
higher level and competition among the consumers led to bid- 
ding with the resulting radical price changes. Quotations 
doubled by January, 1920. Fibre container board, being required 
by the government and express companies for shipping purposes 
experienced a boom, and several mills now under course of con- 
struction will manufacture this product exclusively. Dealers gen- 
erally agree that the past year has been a highly successful one 
for their business, and they can see no reason why it should 
not continue so well into the future. 

In the expectation of a prolongation of the present heavy de- 
mand for board numerous new mills are being built, and it is 
hoped that this will create an evener balance between supply and 
demand in the board market. 


High Prices for Mechanical Pulp 


The ground wood market in the early spring of 1919 was ex- 
ceedingly dull. Large quantities were on hand due to the mild 
winter of 1918-1919, and the prevailing price was $28@30 the 
ton. The market continued almost lifeless and consumers showed 
but little interest in it. Mills were reported as having more 
ground wood on hand than they actually required, and were 
trying to dispose of this surplus in the market. Grinding opera- 
tions were carried on through the months that usually found 


the streams frozen. Domestic ccnsumers were more than well 


taken care of by their contracts, and found it unnecessary to pur- 
than their contracts 
last 


in greater quantities 
grinding mills, however, 


chase mechanical pulp 


called for. Canadian spring ex- 


ported great quantities of ground wood which lent a strong 
undertone to the market, and was presumably the only reason 
why prices did not fall. 

About the middle of April, 1919, several news print mills 
came into the open market to increase their contract supplies, 
but without having any marked effect on stock accumulations at 
the grinding mills. Prices were not affected and quotations re- 
mained at the March level. 

In May, 1919, the shutting down of several plants by the 
strikes tended to make demand somewhat lighter, but the 
grinders’ shipments to England lent considerable strength to the 
market as before. Still there was no change in price. The 
ground wood situation steadily improved, and by the end of 
June production was on a par with consumption and little stock 
was being stored up as a surplus. Canadian grinders continued 
to send large shipments abroad, and this was again a strong 
factor in the domestic market. 


It was in September of last year that ground wood took its 
most radical jump, reaching a range of $33@40 the ton, with 
most dealers practically sold out. October witnessed an acute 
shortage, with sales at $45. Some pulp which had been stored 
for two and three years was sold in November for $45@50, so 
great was the dearth in this field, due to the enormous demand. 
In December quotations again rose to $52@60. 


Last winter's ice on the water ways of the Northern pulp mills 
tied up operations completely and in January and February of 
1920, $65 the ton was registered, at which level wood pulp re- 
mained until March 1, when the general bidding in the market 
started this commodity on an upward climb. Up to the first of 
this month the market price was $80@85 per ton, with some 
emergency spot sales running higher. 

Snows are melting in the north, and if this thaw is gradual all 
is expected to go well with the mechanical pulp market in the 
near future. On the other hand floods caused by sudden thawing 
will delay mill operations, and in this event the scarcity may be 
expected to continue throughout the summer. 


Chemical Pulp Prices Appreciate 


The market for all grades of chemical pulp a year ago was 
weak. Most of the paper mills were either completely or partly 
shut down, and the demand for chemical fibres was not active. 
The cost of production had not decreased to any extent after 
the signing of the armistice, and most manufacturers refused to 
cut their prices. Domestic bleached sulphite sold as low as 5.50, 
and news sulphite was selling at 3 cents. All grades were 
inactive. 

During April, 1919, paper mills again resumed operations on a 
large and dealers were more optimistic for the future, 
while chemical pulp stocks were moving in better volume. 

In May activity increased and foreign pulp stocks at the docks 
became depleted. As the paper market grew more active, the 
demand for chemical pulp increased and trading in this field im- 
proved steadily. By June paper mills were ordering pulp for 
future delivery, and in July several of the large pulp mills de- 
cided to book orders no further ahead than August 1, 1919. 

The chemical pulp market started to gain strength late in 
July and continued to expand, with the result that in August 
quotations advanced on several grades of both domestic and 
foreign supplies. At this time kraft and sulphite were being 
bought in large quantities, and mills manufacturing these grades 
were sold out for months in advance. Contracts for bleached 


sulphite were made at 5.75@6.50, and sales in bleached sulphite 


for immediate delivery were reported at 6.25. With the excep- 


tion of kraft, which at one time fell as a result of a large ship- 
ment from England at $5 a ton lower than the domestic product, 
advanced in all grades during the month of September, 


scale 


prices 
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“Whether you are a big or small buyer, the fa- 
cilities of our organization—the result of more than 
thirty-four years’ experience—are at your disposal.” 


Bleached and Unbleached 


WOOD 
PULP 


of Every Description 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


——INCORPORATED—— 


18 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 


Cable Address: Namsettog, New York 


Established 1886 
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Dietz Latest Improved Toilet and Paper Towel 
Perforating, Slitting and Rewinding Machines 


Designed for HIGH SPEED, 
PRECISION and ECONOMY. 
SELF-ADJUSTING, even tension, 
safe and easy to operate. For 
QUALITY and QUANTITY of 
production, these machines surpass 
all others. 


BREAKS IN PAPER and loss of 
time through stoppage of machine 
reduced to a MINIMUM. Best 
STEEL KNIVES and Perforating 
Blades. IMPROVED Self-oiling 
FRICTION DRIVE PULLEY. 


ROLLS CAN BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT PERFORATIONS 


QUICKLY ADJUSTED FOR MAKING SANITARY PAPER TOWELS. Can be equipped 
with Drum Winding Attachment for producing hard wound CREPE toilet or paper towel rolls. 


Also Builders of The Dietz Latest Improved 
Patented Automatic Tube Machines 


For Making Paper Cores for Toilet Paper Rolls and 
Towel Rolls Directly from the Roll 


Also Automatic Sheet Tube Machines 


Capable of producing 3,600 wire-stitched toilet tubes 
per hour directly irom the roll, or from sheets cut to 
proper size on machine designed to take sheets if 
preferred. TOWEL TUBES are made at the rate 
of 1,800 per hour directly from the roll. 


Substantially built and fully guaranteed. Bearings 
are bronze-bushed, insuring long life to machines. Patented 


Manufacturers also of Drop Roll Slitting Machines, Rotary Card Cutting Machines, which can 
be furnished with Collating Attachments, Slitting and Rewinding Machines, Photo Mount Beveling 
Machines, Side and Center Seam Merchandise Mailing Envelope Machines, Candy Bag Machines, 
Punch Presses for Playing Cards, etc. Special Machinery built from blue prints. 


THE DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 


126-128 W. Fontain St., bet. Front and Second Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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due to the endeavor of dealers to secure pulp in order to fill 
their contracts. 

Chemical pulp remained at a sane level throughout the winter, 
but paper mills bid prices up. Nearly all chemical pulp mills 
were under contract by the middle of March, 1920, for the next 
six months of the current year, and just now prices are the 
highest in the history of the business, with foreign quotations 
too high consideration by most portions of the domes 
paper mills. 


for 


Eventful Year in Paper 


Stock 
Early 1919 is mem- 
orable for the low 
prices of waste ma- 
terial in all grades. 


Paper mills did not 
buy on the falling 
market in spite of the 
fact that good  busi- 
ness lay ahead. When 
heavy advertising for 
the summer 
was finally begun and 
the hue and cry for 
more paper was heard 
from the country’s 
publishers, paper mills 
came into the market 
for their waste stock. 

Previous to this 
time prices were down 
to the 1914 level, but 
the influx of ordefs 
from the paper mills 
soon changed things, 
with the result that 
higher quotations were 
heard throughout the 
market. The demand 
for all grades of fine 


months 


NEAR A CANADIAN 


URGES SAVING OF 


In referring to his recent appeal for the conservation of waste, 
Secretary of Commerce Alexander has made the following state- 
ment, urging the saving of all waste paper: 

“Following my appeal of last week to save waste and turn it 
back into the channels of trade, I wish to call attention to the 
importance of saving all waste paper. 

“Attention has been called quite a number of times lately to the 
vital shortage in paper, and if the general public could realize how 
a shortage of paper affects its daily life I feel sure that a saving 
and utilization of all waste paper would be made. 

“Many of the better grades of waste paper are used as pure 
substitutes for ground wood pulp and are used in making all kinds 
of book, bond, ledger and writing papers. If this kind of waste 
were not used to some extent, there would exist an even greater 
shortage of wood pulp from which most of our printing papers 
and news print paper is made. The waste paper used in the above 
list consists of old magazines, periodicals, books and all kinds 
of printed matter in general. 
saved and marketed prevents the use of original wood pulp made 
direct from our trees. 

“The largest tonnage of waste paper is called ‘common mixed,’ 
and consists of any and every sort and scrap of paper, such as 
newspapers, waste from the offices, stores, public buildings and 


SNow 


Every pound of this waste that is 





Paper Mitt Last WINTER 


paper soon became enormous and with the demand came the need 
for paper stock, which caught the waste market at a time when 
little surplus was accumulated, and the result was a boom through- 
out the trade, with the start of an advance in prices which con- 
tinues today. 

Foreign packers last summer, seemingly making use of the ad- 
vantageous rates of exchange, offered large quantities of rags 
which were grabbed up by domestic paper mills to alleviate their 
acute shortage, 
with this overseas 
market competition do- 
mestic rags _ hesitated 
in their price climb 
and then stopped. Still 
this stoppage was only 
due to a market scare, 
and just as soon as the 
foreign shipments 
were consumed the de- 
mand renewed and 
quotations went up to 
undreamed - of levels, 
and even now the ad- 
vance continues. The 
wild market would not 
permit a maintenance 
of sane levels and ad- 
vances of close to 100 
per cent. were com- 
mon. 

Just how much 
longer this condition 
will exist is hard to 
say, but with the ex- 
orbitant prices which 
are being asked for 
mechanical and chem- 
ical pulp, it is the gen- 
eral belief that present 
conditions will con- 
tinue for some time. 


and 


ALL WASTE PAPER 


homes. The chief use of this kind of waste is for paper 
roofing and building boards, paper shipping containers 
(which carry up to one hundred pounds of freight or express) 
and wrapping paper. More than two million tons of ordinary 
waste paper are used for boxes and shipping containers alone. 
The public is so accustomed to having its goods in paper boxes 
that it would be dumbfounded to find their use seriously curtailed 
and this is what will happen if we do not look more toward the 
utilization of waste. The use of waste papers for this purpose 
prevents the consumption of over one billion feet of lumber an- 
nually and is increasing daily. 

“In addition to the saving of trees in the making of paperboard, 
there is another very great saving of lumber through the use of 
paper “shipping cases” which are used instead of wood boxes. 


the 
boxes, 


Reports show that it would require more than half a billion feet 
of lumber annually to replace the ‘paper’ shipping cases now used 
by almost every manufacturer in the United States. 

“The Department of Commerce still has on hand a limited num- 
ber of two publications on Waste Reclamation which it will be glad 
to send to interested persons. These publications will show whut 
one large city has done to develop a citywide system of waste 
reclamation for the home, store and factory, and the other will 
give some pcinters cn how to organize and operate the service.” 
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CHAMPION - INTERNATIONAL. 
COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE SURFACE 
COATED PAPERS 


ENAMELED BOOK A SPECIALTY 


MILLS AT LAWRENCE and EAST PEPPERELL 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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An Unusual Year in News Print 


Spot Supplies Are at the Highest Price Level in tie History of the Industry—Prices Which Were 
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Started at $6.50 a Hundred Last Fall Have Been Forced Up Until $12.00 a Hundred Is Regarded as_ 
Commonplace and a Sale of 100 Tons at $18.00 Has Been Reported—Standard Contract Price of $5.00 
Per Hundred Will Prevail Until July 1 at Least—Outlook Not Encouraging. i 


Written by Col. W. E. Haskell, Vice-Pres., International Paper Co. 2 


A year ago the news print situation seemed easy. Publishers 
and other consumers were lulled to a false sense of security by 
surface indications which were misleading. 

Stocks at the mills in the hands of manufacturers had increased 
from 34,118 tons in January to 43,759 tons in March. The spot 
news print market was easy, and for the time being, monthly 
statistics showed production greater than shipments. Paper was 
being offered freely and street corner optimists were predicting the 
end of stringency and a softer market. 

Could See No Hope of Relief 


But those who could see beneath the surface could see no hope 
of relief. They saw that stocks in the hands of publishers which 
in January aggregated 233,257 tons were being used. The war 
restrictions being removed, local competition resulted in larger 
papers. Publishers no longer felt the necessity of maintaining 
such large reserves and utilized their stocks in storage before 
they had deteriorated. For this reason they drew less freely 
on the manufacturers, and mill stocks increased to their maxi- 
mum of 43,759 tons in March. 

By June the future began to look alarming to close students 
of the general situation. Publishers’ inroads on their reserve 
supplies had reduced the total to 180,412 tons, a decrease of 
53,000 tons; mill stocks were down to 38515 tons and steadily 
decreasing; exports had tripled in tonnage over 1918 and an un- 
precedented volume of general and local advertising was forcing 
larger newspapers and greatly increasing the consumption of 
news. Although production reports for the first half of the 
year showed an increase of some 6 per cent. over the previous 
year and most mills were turning out a tonnage well in excess of 
their normal capacities, the growing demand and the indicated 
greater demand for the latter part of the year spelled a runaway 
market in the fall to those able to read and interpret the signs 


of the times. 

The mid-summer lull encouraged the optimists in spite of 
broadsides of advertising in the newspapers, aggregating nearly 
50 per cent. more than usual for that season. 


Situation Grew Worse 


By September the fears of the careful students of market con- 
ditions were fully realized, and the situation grew worse as the 
season advanced. 

Consumers entered the market to buy spot paper for imme- 
diate requirements or later protection, regardless of cost. Most 
of the large producers were overcommitted and had no surplus 
tonnage to satisfy the demand. 

Mill stocks of all reporting manufacturers had dwindled to 
19,285 tons by December, while the reserve stocks of publishers 
for the same month showed a decrease to 162,954 tons. 

In November the shortage had become so acute that an ex- 
traordinary convention of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association was called to consider the news print situation and 





to devise methods of economy and conservation. A general re- 
duction in consumption of 10 per cent. was urged and agreed to. 

This plan of economy has been faithfully observed by some 
and disregarded by others, but, on the whole, with no apparent 
relief to the general situation or any discouragement to the 
soaring tendency of the spot market or the profiteers who are 
making the most of the opportunity to wring extortionate profits 
from the exigent necessities of the publishers, large and small. 


An Unparalleled Spot Market 


The spot market which began in the early fall of 1919, and, 
which, at this writing is at the highest level yet reached, is un- 
paralleled in the history of the industry and phenomenal. It is 
supplied by a few conscienceless manufacturers producing fairly 
large tonnages, but, principally by many small wrapping paper, 
wall paper and specialty mills, usually controlled as to produc- 
tion by profiteering brokers or jobbers, and diverted to the 
manufacture of a nondescript approximation of standard news 
by the lure of the high prices obtaining. These prices which were 
startling at $6.50 a hundred last fall, have been forced up until 
today a price of $12.00 a hundred is regarded as commonplace 
and a sale of 100 tons at $18.00 has been reported. 

The demand for this high-priced spot commodity comes from 
improvident or unfortunate publishers who failed or were unable 
to protect their needs with contracts, and also from large pub- 
lishers with low contracts who are increasing their reserve stocks 
by picking up substantial spot offerings at fancy prices, satisfied 
with the comparatively low average thus obtained for their entire 
supply. 


$4.50 Standard Price for First Quarter 


While the profiteers are enjoying their field day, the reputable 
manufacturers are content to supply their regular contract cus- 
tomers at the standard price of $4.50 a hundred for the first 


quarter of 1920 and to treat all customers alike who buy in 
carload lots. 


The actual suffering of many small publishers has naturally 
been brought to the attention of Congress and twenty-one dif- 
ferent bills have been introduced, as different in purpose as in 
the degrees of intelligence manifested in their preparation, and 
all equally futile with one exception. That exception is the 
Underwood Joint Resolution looking to the removal of existing 
export restrictions on the Crown Land pulpwood of Canada and 
the supply of an adequate quantity of raw material for American 
news print mills. That measure strikes at the heart of the prob- 
lem, for it aims at greater production. 

American mills produced 1,375,000 tons of news print in 1919. 
We imported 614,000 tons from Canada. 

The small specialty mills diverted to news print temporarily 
by the high spot market produced possibly 150,000 tons more. 
And yet the demand was for considerably more than the total of 
the above enormous production. 
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5 Acres Floor Space OUR HOME, HARTFORD, CONN. 1100 Feet Railroad Siding 
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Yearly Contracts 
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American Production Diminishing 

The production of American mills is diminishing, although 9 
per cent. greater in 1919 than in 1918. It was 1,432,000 in 1912 
compared with 1,375,000 in 1919, 

And American production is decreasing solely on account of the 
vanishing supply of raw material. 

Canadian production in the meantime is increasing. 

New machines have been, and will be, installed, in both coun- 
tries, which by 1922 should increase the total production by some 
1,300 tons a day, or, about 390,000 tons a year. While this looks 
like relief in a couple of years, it must be remembered that con- 
sumption has increased an average of 6 per cent. a year for the 
last fifteen years, and if the same rate continues, it will mean a 


demand at the end of 1922 for 393,000 tons greater than at the 
beginning of 1920. 

The increased production in both countries for the current 
calendar year is so inconsiderable that it will be hardly an ap- 
preciable factor in the situation. 

The present indications are that, unless a serious financial dis- 
turbance should develop to curtail industry and advertising, the 
existing acute condition will continue and grow even worse by 
next October. 

The standard contract price ot $5.00 a hundred for the second 
quarter pegs the contract market until July 1. What the standard 
price for the rest of the year may be only the table of mounting 
manufacturing ccsts can tell. 


MANISTIQUE PULP & PAPER CO. BUILDS NEW MILL 


The Manistique Pulp and Paper Company of Manistique, Mich., 
has just completed the construction of its paper mill, adjacent to 
its pulp mill in that territory, at a cost of approximately $800,000, 
and with a capacity of 60 tons of paper per day. 

The new paper mill is equipped with one 166-inch high-speed 
Pusey & jones Fourdrinier, and its buildings are so arranged 
that the size of the plant can easily be doubled. The mill is of 
concrete and steel construction, is two stories in height, and con- 
sists of a beater room, machine room, finishing room and boiler 
house with sufficient excess boiler capacity to generate enough 
electricity fully to run the paper mill in case of extremely low 
water conditions in the hydraulic power equipment, which is 
also a part of the plant. 

The beater room on the main floor contains a battery of five 
ground wood thickeners, manufactured by the Improved Paper 
Machine Company, Nashua, N. H., four 2,000-pound Horne beat- 
ing engines with reinforced concrete tubs, and two motor-driven 
Horne Jordan engines. The beater basement contains the usual 
ground wood Deckered stuff and Jordan stuff chests of reinforced 
concrete, besides the customary stock and water pumps and beater 
shafting. 

The paper machine room has the customary drives for the 
paper machine in the basement, and a novel feature will be a 
direct coupled reduction gear, Westinghouse non-condensing 


ees 
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steam turbine, instead of the usual steam engine or electric motor 
for driving the variable line. 

The incoming coal will be discharged direct from the cars to 
a coal storage, reinforced concrete bunker, from which the coal 
will be fed by hand to the stoker hoppers. The wood refuse will 
be conveyed from the pulp mill drum barker, then to a bark 
press, both manufactured by the American Barking Drum Com- 
pany. From the bark press this waste wood, together with as 
much as can be gathered from the surrounding saw mills, will be 
discharged into an incline conveyor, which in turn will discharge 
into a distributing conveyor over the extension furnaces. 

The electric generators, switch board and motors were fur- 
nished by the General Electric Company, and the power and light- 
ing covering was supplied and installed by the Sterling Electric 
Company of Minneapolis. The piping, fittings and values were 
furnished and installed by thy M. W. Kellogg Company of 90 
West Street, New York. 

The entire plant will be protected against fire with the cus- 
tomary inside sprinkler system and elevated water tank adjoining 
the boiler house, and will have two steam fire pumps, each capable 
of throwing four streams. George F. Hardy, of New York, was 
the consulting engineer in this work, Captain H. L. Watson resi- 
dent engineer, and Edward Sheahan was in charge of the con- 
struction work and will also assume charge of the mill’s operations. 
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New News Print Mitt or THE MANIsTIQUE PuLp & Paper Co., Manistigue, Mico. Onty News Print Mint BumLT IN THE 
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Fine Paper Market Has Active Year 


First Six Months of 1919 Should Be Characterized as a Liquidating Period and the Last Six Months 
as a Period of Severe Reaction—January, 1920, Found Fine Paper, Prices at the Highest Point, with 
Mills Further Behind on Orders and the Demand Greater Than at Any Time Within the Memory of 


Any One Now in the Paper Business—Outlook Is Encouraging for Continued Activity. 
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In the fine paper market the first six months of 1919 should be 
characterized as a liquidating period; the last six months as a 
period of severe reaction. 

The signing of the armistice, terminating war activities, imme- 
diately raised the question whether or not there would be a 
recession in prices. 

Opinion seemed about equally divided. There was every reason 
to believe that general business would continue good and result 
in a strong demand for paper. This view was supported by his- 
tory—past wars having been followed by a strong demand and 
firm prices. The manufacturers as a class took this view of the 
situation. 

The belief of the paper merchants and consumers was that 
prices would recede, and this view was supported by the fact 
that the high prices had resulted frcmy war conditions and war 
demands, and those causes having been partially removed, that 
a recession in prices was inevitable. 

This view was also supported by the fact that after important 
public events buyers become conservative and wait for develop- 
ments, especially do they thus act when sound reasons exist for 
expecting radical changes. 


All Factories Buy Heavily 


The abnormal war conditions—with the ever increasing demand 
and advancing prices, coupled with the difficulty in securing de- 
liveries, prompted merchants and consumers to buy “Until it 
hurt.” This was not confined to merchants alone—the stock 
room of the printer, and even the consumer (the general mer- 
chants, business and professional men) had in many cases a six 
months’ supply of printed stationery on hand. Fine papers 
reach every artery of trade, and its consumption, as a general 
rule, may be used as a barometer of business. With the market 
overstocked and with anticipated declines, a policy of stock re- 
duction was generally put into effect. 

During the war period printers who had never before stocked 
papers formed the habit; those who were accustomed to carry 
stocks, increased the quantities, and paper merchants had nearly 
double their normal stocks at the beginning of the year. There 
were therefore abnormally large stocks on hand in the three 
paper distributing and consuming fields, i. e., the paper mer- 
chants; the printer; and the consumer. This “stocking up” might 
be called protective speculation, which stopped after the armistice 
and resulted in protective liquidation. This began with the con- 
sumer; thereby the printer’s business became dull; and follow- 
ing through, it also affected the paper merchant and the manu- 
facturer. 


Better Grades Remain Firm 
This liquidating period lasted until about June 1, when each 
of the groups began reordering in volume. The general busi- 


ness of the country had remained good. Buyers became satis- 
fied that no further recessions in prices would take place, and in 
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a short time the mills were again running full, with orders re- 
ceived in excess of their productive capacity. 

During the time of liquidation the prices of the better grades 
remained firm, or at war-time level until late in March, 1919, 
when a few mills reduced their prices on intermediate grades 
slightly, but this did not have any material effect, unless perhaps 
to retard buying for a short period. The higher grades were less 
inclined to fluctuate, and their use seemed to be increasing. The 
prices on the lower ‘grades gradually receded until in April and 
May, when sulphite grades were again selling at very low prices. 

The past year activities in the paper market demonstrated the 
business axiom that “A reduction in prices does not create busi- 
ness,” neither does it result in better conditions or better returns 
for the printer, merchant or manufacturer. 
deterrent to sales. 


High prices are no 
What made the paper business good beginning 
in June was the disposal and consumption of the domestic sur- 
plus stocks and recognition of the condition that the world-wide 
demand for paper must be supplied by this country. 


Reaction Becomes Acute 

In late June the reaction became so acute, as it became appar- 
ent that deliveries would be slow, the paper merchants, printers 
and consumers again swamped the mills with orders. The latter 
part of the year found the mills overwhelmed with them, while 
during the early period the business was hardly sufficient to keep 
their working organizations together. 

During the liquidating period mill production was at a low 
ebb with consequential increased costs and other factors such as 
higher wages, impending coal strike and advance in the cost of 
raw materials, justified a general advance which took place soon 
after the new. demand appeared. This began with the lower 
grades such as railroad manila in June, and the higher grades in 
August. The factors referred to, stimulated buying, particularly 
the impending coal strike. Fine papers had not been designated 
as an essential commodity like news print, and coal destined for 
a paper mill not making news print could be, and was, in some 
instances, commandeered. 

Record High Prices 

In January, 1920, some of the manufacturers of the higher 
grades felt the necessity of making a further advance of prac- 
tically 20 per cent., which proved to be the largest since the be- 
ginning of the war; others were forced to follow to some extent 
by the effect of such a radical advance upon the raw material 
market, and now we find the paper market at its highest point, 
with mills further behind on orders and the demand greater than 
at any time within the memory of any one now in the paper 
business. 

It is a known fact that wars, no matter how devastating, are 
followed by balloon prices. It is also known that inflated prices 
like real balloons, will eventually come down. How far the 
drop, and when, would be questions that should be referred for 
answer to some one better posted or more willing to guess. 
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UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
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THE IMPROVED 


The Best Mailing Envelope in the World 


THE OUTLOOK 


WINDOW ENVELOPE 


The Time, Money and Trouble Saving Envelope 


GOOD ENVELOPES 
ALL KINDS 


General Offices: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 


Logan, Swift &@ Brigham Envelope Co... ......... 0 cc ccccceesivecccsss Worcester, Mass. 
nee: St MIRIINNY Oe. na a ccsaviewuasdnWendeacbanans«waennewas Holyoke, Mass. 
We GIN Gi cpaicdavitisscacedeces dkudduseecneneeagaeuaeannt Rockville, Conn. 
I IY OU ie wacce re wiiacaveeewad ss eeuked dukes deaemeue Hartford, Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co. .................. ES cee da eRe Lae e Springfield, Mass. 
MII OU oie a ow cinv ncaa deeinedesevetetecnanedewnetaaat Waukegan, III. 
Morgan Stationery Co. ............ Ch derd anwar b ewes mee emenees Springfield, Mass. 
ee EO GUIS £6 8 6 Seipin. a gad ws Coden Soe eae eR ea ee ee Springfield, Mass. 
ae III GO oiviiws c.hcedandbden>aawains Hoa as aemeueacaees Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co..........-. eaneu es wea wdecaadvednaeweaee Worcester, Mass. 
Pacific Coast Envelope Co................ wibgnwaicd ma@encusiemeweeel San Francisco, Cal. 
Central States Envelope Co. ........ kakeaters4 GE Cantncost ie aedawnwen Indianapolis, Ind. 
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AUER ano TWITCHELL 


PAPER 


GLASSINE PAPER BOARD 


GREASEPROOF KRAFT 


GUMMED KRAFT TAPE SPECIALTIES 


We Manufacture Paper Twine, Paper Tubes and Paper 
Cores for Paper Mills. 


Factories 
PHILADELPHIA New York Office 
UNIONVILLE, CONN. 200 FIFTH AVE. 
BEVERLY, N. J. 


Main Office 
Drexel Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SAMUEL M. LANGSTON CO. 


CAMDEN, N. J., U.S. A. 


Paper Can Machinery 


Complete sets of machinery for making 
cans such as are used for packing oats, 
coffee, baking powder, tobacco, Snuff and 


cleansing powder. 


Corrugated Paper Ship- 
ping Case Machinery 


\Ve build all the machinery necessary for 


the installation of complete plants. 


Paper Slitting and 
Rewinding Machines 


Machines for cutting and rewinding roll 
paper. We build all width machines to han- ( 
dle any weight or thickness paper and any 


size roll. 
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ARE YOU LOOKING FOR QUALITY 
GRADES OF 


TWINES «0 CORDAGE 


COTTON TWINES UNFINISHED INDIA 
LINEN FINISH TWINES TUBE ROPE 
FLAX TWINES FINE TUBE YARN 
SISAL TWINES PAPER MAKERS’ 
AMERICAN HEMP TWINES MANILA ROPE 
FINISHED INDIA TWINES BALING ROPE 
JUTE WRAPPING TWINES SEAMING CORD 
BOX TWINES TRANSMISSION ROPE 
SAIL TWINES COLORED SPECIALTIES 


Manufactured by The 
Schlichter Jute Cordage Co. 


We Sell the Well-Known Key- 


stone Brands of Jute Cordage. 





REG, U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE REQUIREMENTS OF PAPER 
BOARD AND PULP MANUFACTURERS 


PAPER 





WRAPPINGS TISSUES BOARDS . FINE PAPERS 
KRAFT WHITE NEWS WRITINGS 

JUTE AND ROPE MANILA BINDERS’ BONDS 
MANILA JUTE CHIP LEDGER 

FIBRE ANTI-TARNISH TAG M. F. and LAID BOOK 
LINING PATTERN STRAW SUPER 
TEXTILE OILED and WAXED TRUNK COVER 
OILED and WAXED COLORS and FRICTION FOLIO 
COLORS and SPECIALTIES BRISTOL BIBLE 

SPECIALTIES MILL BLANKS PRINT NEWS 


WE HAVE UNUSUAL FACILITIES FOR OFFERING 
TIME CONTRACTS AND CARLOAD LOTS 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Established 1898 
| RRR a eer ee 


JOHN W. BANKER 


Telephones, Franklin 4624, 4625, 4626 17-19 White Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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The past year has strengthened the desire for some system that 
will act as a governor to eradicate the feast and famine condi- 
tions with which the paper industry must contend, since the 
waves of advances and depressions are apt to be pronounced. 
The building up or maintenance of merchants stocks during dull 
seasons, especially on an abnormally high market, would be a 
menace, rather than a stabilizer, as the existence of such stock 
and the necessity for its ultimate liquidation might depress 
rather than strengthen the market, unless placed upon a consign- 
ment basis, in which case the manufacturer alone assumes the 
risk of depreciation; therefore, the plan is not co-operative dur- 
ing a dull period in business. 

The manufacturer and distributor are necessary to each other, 
but without that binding tie of common financial interests their 
viewpoints and ambitions will often be found at variance. 

The outlook for fine papers to be in active demand and firm 
in prices is better now than during many years past, but no con- 
servative business prospect is without some thoughts of uncer- 


tainty; if the thought of uncertainty does not develop timidity, 
then business will remain good. 

Business fear is born of reckless conservatism; 

Business courage is the child of hope. 

Market conditions harmonize with the thoughts of the multi- 
tude and our contribution to the general welfare should at least 
be optimism. The evils of pessimism, emanating from the 
thoughts of wild speculation, stock market disasters, labor un- 
rest, extravagant buying, etc., can all be eliminated by a display 
of productive energy, economy and prudence. 

This country is alive with industrial opportunities. The full 
employment of its energies can only result in satisfactory busi- 
ness, which will continue if the financial situation can be cleared 
up to permit the exportation of our commodities. While some 
contend speculation in general commodities has been indulged in, 
there is no evidence of it in the paper industry, and it seems to 
be on a sound basis and the prospects for the future are very 
bright. 


ABITIBI POWER & PAPER CO. MAKES IMPROVEMENTS 


The Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Limited, is now ac- 
tively engaged in the completion of its new construction, deferred 
in 1917, and every effort will be made to have the new equip- 
ment in operation by the first of January, 1921. 

Three additional machines for the manufacture of news print 
are being installed. Two of these are being supplied by Chas. 
Walmsley & Co., England, and are each 232” wide, making three 
full rolls. Shipments on these machines began last fall, and all 
the dryers are now at the mill. 

The other machine is being supplied by Pusey & Jones and is 
158” wide. This machine will be electrically driven for high 
speed operation. 





A cylinder machine, to trim 120’, for wrapping paper is also 
under contract with Pusey & Jones, and will be installed imme- 
diately following completion of the news print additions. 

The sulphite pulp department was extended in 1917 to provide 
the required chemical pulp for the paper production to be added 
this year, and the ground wood department was also extended at 
the same time to the extent of 100 tons surplus per day. A fur- 
ther increase in the ground wood department will be made this 
year by the installation of 12 motor-driven grinders. 

To provide electric power for the increased production in all 
departments, a new hydro-electric development is being made on 
the Abitibi river above Iroquois Falls. 


Mitt as ExTeNDeD oF ABITIBI Power & Paper Co., IRoguors Fatts, ONT. 
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PULP SHREDDERS - ROPE CHOPPERS 


Rag Cutter Knives 
Roll Bars 
Bed Plates 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 


RIEGELSVILLE, N. J., U. S. A. 


Waterous Engine Works Company, Ltd. R. J. Marx 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada 133-139 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 


Canadian Representatives Sole Agents for Europe 
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New Hypro-E.Lectro Power PLANT oF THE Apitipt Power & Paper Co, Twin FAtts, ONT. 


This power station will have a total capacity of 24,000 H. P., 
all of which will be transmitted to Ircquois Falls over a pole line 
4% miles long. 

On completion of the new mill, additions at Iroquois Falls and 


the new power development at Twin Falls, the total capacity of 
the paper mill will be 450 tons daily of news print. 

The entire plant was designed and constructed under the 
supervision of Geo. F. Hardy, New York. 


WASHINGTON PULP & PAPER CORP. BUILDS AT PORT ANGELES 


The Washington Pulp and Paper Corporation is erecting a 
modern paper mill at Port Angeles, Wash., which is to be in opera- 
tion about August 1, 1920. James Whalen, of Port Arthur, Ont., 
who has, also, paper manufacturing interests in British Columbia, 
organized the company in 1917, with an authorized capital stock 
of $4,000,000. A paper machine was purchased, but the construc- 
tion of the plant was deferred until after the war. 

In December, 1919, the National Paper Products Company, of 
San Francisco, purchased a controlling interest in the company 
and made arrangements to rush the construction of the plant. 
The present officers of the Washington Pulp and Paper Corpora- 
tion are as follows: M. R. Higgins, president; E. M. Mills, vice- 
president; J. D. Zellerbach, secretary, and M. M. Cohn, treasurer. 

The carrying out of this enterprise is a part of the big program 
of expansion of the National Paper Products Company, which is, 
practically, owned by the Zellerbach Paper Company. The sup- 
ply of news print from this plant will strengthen the position of 
these interests in the domestic and export fields. 

V. D. Simon, a paper mill engineer of Chicago, prepared the 
plans for the plant, which embody the latest ideas in such in- 
stallations. Kuppler Brothers, of Port Angeles, have the gen- 
eral construction contract in hand. The buildings will be con- 
structed of steel and concrete, principally, and will be large 
enough for a two-machine plant. 

The principal buildings in course of construction are: the 
machine room, covering a ground space of about 80 x 300 feet; 
ground wood building, machine shop, power house and _ boiler 


> room. 


The paper machine, which is being installed, is a 55-ton ma- 


chine, to trim 164 inches. It will operate on straight news. The 
engines, boilers and auxiliary machinery have been ordered from 
Dick & Co. and various other manufacturers. 

The 87-acre manufacturing site fronting on Port Angeles Har- 
bor is laid out so as to provide ample space for the operation of 
the initial installation and to allow for future extensions. A spur 
track from the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad leads to 
a large fresh-water logpond where the spruce logs will be dumped 
from the cars. The plant is so designed that the pulp-wood will 
pass right along in sequence from one. building to another during 
the various stages of manufacture into paper. When finished 
the rolls of paper will be run out to the railroad loading plat- 
form or to the wharf for shipment to the domestic or foreign 
markets. A pier 400 feet in length extends out to the wharf, 
which has 200 feet of frontage, with a depth of forty feet of 
water. 

The large sawmill of the Puget Sound Mill and Timber Com- 
pany, which adjoins the paper mill site, will be able to furnish a 
supply of refuse as fuel for the power plant. An abundant sup- 
ply of spruce logs for pulp-wood can be secured from the 
immense holdings of private owners and the Government, lo- 
cated all the way from forty to one hundred miles from the 
plant and accessible by rail. 

The main office of the Washington Pulp and Paper Corporation 
is at 534 Battery street, San Francisco. E. M. Mills, the general 
manager, has his headquarters at 1034 Henry Building, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Mr. Mills was formerly vice-president of the Peabody, Hough- 
taling Ccmpany, of Chicago. 
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Substitution of Fibre Containers for Wooden Box—Many New Machines Under Construction. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by Ellsworth D. Gosling, President, 
Gosling & Farr, Inc.. New York 


Competitive Conditions Following the Armistice Carried Prices to Their Lowest Level in Three Years 
—Irregular Operation of Mills, However, Carried Prices from Approximately $30.00 Per Ton in June to 
the Highest Prices for Paper Box Board That Have Ever Been Recorded—Big Demand Caused by 
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The year 1919, and the current year up to the present writing 
have presented the most extraordinary conditions in the paper box 
board industry in the history of the last decade. 


Competitive Situation After Armistice 


January of 1919 being but a short period from the time of the 
signing of the armistice of the Great War, found the box board 
industry in a similar waiting state with that of all other mercan- 
tile lines in the United States, with the consequence that fresh 
business, being unequal to the ability to produce, precipitated a 
competitive situation beginning in the month of February which 
carried prices to their lowest level in three years, substantially 
reaching the prevailing cost of production at that time. 

This condition continued until June, 1919, when the first serious 
labor trouble showed its effect upon one or two of the leading 
and largest manufacturers of board in the country, compelling 
them to shut down their plants. 

The combined efforts of the consumers to negotiate or force 
lower prices by withholding business found them with very short 
stocks, against steadily improving business conditions, the conse- 
quence of which was that the moment these leading manufacturers 
were unable to make deliveries, and to protect themselves against 
future contingencies, the consumers proceeded to bid for supplies. 


Irregular Operations Cause Loss 


The irregular operations of manufacturing plants due to labor 
difficulties, and coal problems, with inefficient transportation fa- 
cilities, caused a steady loss of tonnage, and a market which 
started from a cost basis of approximately $30.00 per ton, f.o.b. 
mill in June, carried itself by steady climbing to about $60.00 and 
$65.00 in late December and early January, 1920. 


Highest Prices Ever Known 


In previous years there has been a slack period between mid- 
December and early January, but this past year has been an ex- 
ception to this rule, and buyers anticipating an easement of con- 
ditions were disappointed, with the result that the extraordinary 
weather conditions beginning in January preventing the steady 
arrival of raw material caused considerable loss of production at 
the mills, and started fresh bidding on the part of the consumers 
of board to the extent that at the time of this issue, the highest 
prices ever known for paper box board, under modern manufac- 
turing conditions, have been recorded. 


Substitute for Wooden Box 


There is one particularly outstanding feature of the box board 
enterprise which has unquestionably revolutionized the distribut- 
ing of this product, and that is, through the consumption of the 
heavy tonnage created by the development of the fibre container 
business, which is a substitute for the lumber or wooden box, and 
where manufacturers of box board formerly depended almost 
solely for distribution of their product upon the set-up, folding, 
and corrugated box consumers, the fibre container substituted for 


the wooden box, has become a successful accomplishment, and is 
today the largest consuming feature of common box board and 
raw material that exists. 

There are new machines under construction whose product of 
several hundred tons a day will be readily absorbed, and the pur- 
chase and control by one of the principal Eastern paper goods 
manufacturers of three large prominent Eastern box board mills, 
will tend to lessen somewhat the competition heretofore exist- 
ing on certain grades of material. 


Most Profitable Period in History of Industry 


The export feature today is substantially a superfluous adjunct 
to the box board business for as a whole, American manufacturers 
are unable to satisfy the demands of their domestic consumers. 

Briefly, the period up to the present time from a year ago Janu- 
ary will probably appear in the history of box board production 
as one of the most profitable and successful from a manufacturing 
standpoint of any year in the industry. 


- 


CONSTANTINE BOARD MILL RECONSTRUCTED 


The reconstructed mill of the Constantine Board and Paper 
Company of Constantine, Mich., has been operating now for 
practically twelve months and is turning out board to the satis- 
faction of the management. 

The original mill was completely destroyed by a fire late in 
1918, the damage being close to $200,000. The officers decided 
immediately to rebuild and the contract was awarded to O. F. 
Miller, of Kalamazoo. 

By May the mill was ready for regular operation and the 
machine was started. 

One stock house is 75 by 135 feet in dimensions, one story; 
the other being one story and basement, 75 by 65 feet in size. 
The beater room is 65 feet square and is equipped with a battery 
of beaters from the Dilts Machine Works. 

The machine room is 50 by 180 feet in size, with a concrete 
floor at the wet end. The machine, 108 inches in width, is of 
the four cylinder type and has been completely rebuilt. All 
dryers were repaired and reinstalled while the Downington Manu- 
facturing Company built a new wet end for the machine. A 
Moore & White rewinder was also made part of the machine 
equipment. 

Additional structures include a shipping room, 20 by 30 feet; 
boiler room, 50 by 65 feet; engine room, 15 by 40 feet; machine 
shop, 50 by 50 feet. In all buildings the roofs are supported by 
steel trusses, which replace the old type wooden beamed roofs. 
It is stated that the work of reconstruction cost over $250,000 
and that over a half million brick, 200,000 feet of lumber and 450 
squares of roofing were required. Fifty to sixty hands are em- 
ployed regularly and the mill is turning out 60,000 pounds of board 
every 24 hours. 
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Tissue Paper Experiences Prosperous Year 


After the Slump Following the Armistice in November, 1918, Demand Gradually Increases Until Now 
the Majority of the Mills Are Sold from Sixty to Ninety Days Ahead and Prices in Many Instances Are 
Even Higher Than the War Prices of 1916—Some Mills Book Orders Only at Prices Prevailing When 


Shipped—No Signs of Any Price Depreciation. 
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The slump following the armistice in November, 1918, 
which overtook practically all business, the paper trade 
being no exception, continued with increased vigor during 
the early months of 1919. January, February and March saw 
aimost a complete cessation of tissue paper manufacturing, most 
of the mills making the wrapping grades being closed down, as 
buying had almost entirely ceased in November and December, 
1918, the exceptions being those mills which were booked ahead 
for sixty to ninety days more or less. In March and April, 1919, 


‘ conditions reached their lowest level and some few mills began 


booking orders at extremely low figures, compared with previous 
prices, in order to avoid a shut-down and some business was 
forced in this manner. This tended to weaken an already totter- 
ing market. 

Proved to Be Bad Policy 


The policy of attempting to keep machines running on this basis 
was questionable and proved later to be bad, as the market 
changed, prices advanced and orders increased and several mills 
found they had on their books considerable tonnage at prices from 
one third to one half lower than could have been later obtained. 
These transactions showed not only a resultant loss, based on the 
market, but as conditions improved and orders increased, the fre- 
quent shipping of this low priced tonnage kept the market in an 
unsettled state, as it related to the entire tissue trade, for some 
months. Other mills, most of them in fact, after cleaning up their 
booked orders and running a few cars for stock closed down for 
two or three months, using this time for making repairs, 
etc., and shipping small orders received from stock made up, but 
refusing to negotiate with the trade for business at the 
low prices offered, on account of the continued high overhead 
charges and feeling that the market would surely turn sooner 
or later in their favor. For the first three months of the 
year, when the demand was very slight, the situation resolved 
itself practically into a waiting game between the jobbers and the 
mills, each feeling that sooner or later the other would break 
away. Stocks on hand being good the jobbers bought and traded 
between themselves, and they were able to continue along for 
some time on this basis without ordering from the mills but 
naturally stocks on hand gradually dwindled and in March and 
April inquiries began to develop and orders to materialize and the 
mills gradually resumed, at prices that were about thirty per cent 
lower than the prevailing prices in the fall of 1918. 


Fight to Break Market 


It was questionable during March and April whether prices 
would advance or recede; the jobbers made a strong fight to 
break the market and in some instances did succeed by pitting 
the quotations of one mill against another in placing orders at 
low prices, but most of the mills were firm and as the volume of 
business increased the market became stronger and prices ad- 
vanced slowly but steadily until by January 1, 1920, they were at 
least fifty per cent higher than in March, 1919, and now, in March, 


1920, have reached practically the war prices of 1916, and in many 
instances even higher prices are quoted than during that period. 
This condition is reflected in both No. 1 and No. 2 grades. 

At the present time the majority of the mills are booked up for 
sixty to ninety days, some even further, and this is not surprising 
as most mills are offered more business than they can possibly 
turn out in months to come, but generally speaking the mills have 
been moving cautiously and refusing to book too far ahead at 
stated prices, on account of the uncertainty of the price of sup- 
plies, raw materials and fuel, some mills have even booked orders 
for future delivery to be billed at the prevailing prices when 
shipped. This is fair to both mill and jobber and even more than 
fair to the jobber, as orders placed in this manner generally carry 
the privilege of cancellation, providing the price is not satisfac- 
tory to the buyer. 


Troubles Experienced by Mills 


Although prices have been and are high and orders plentiful, 
the mills have had their troubles caused by the extremely severe 
winter in many sections. Some water-power mills ran little over 
half time in December on account of anchor ice, before the se- 
vere weather set in and again in January and February consid- 
erable time was lost because of the lack of power caused by ex- 
tremely low temperature. The severe snow storms during Feb- 
ruary and March, 1920, have greatly hampered many mills, as 
freight traffic became so congested that embargoes were placed 
by the railroads and many mills found themselves short of both 
fucl and raw material and some were obliged to shut down en- 
tirely, while others found themselves blocked up with an accumu- 
lation of three or four weeks’ production in their warehouses 
which they could not ship. 

The demand still continues good and sufficient orders are of- 
fered to more than absorb all the product manufactured, and there 
seems no immediate prospect of lower prices, although with open 
weather and more power the situation will probably ease up as it 
relates to raw material, which is at present abnormally high and 
scarce. 


Export Business 


Conditions surrounding export business must also be consid- 
ered in their relation to prices, as a large tonnage has been ab- 
sorbed by this trade during the last three or four years. This 
relates to all grades from the cheaper papers used for fruit 
wrappers to the higher grades of No. 1 White and colors and it is 
only natural that as conditions become more normal throughout 
the world, this tonnage will become distributed, leaving a larger 
portion for home consumption. But, to counter-balance this sit- 
uation, which many predict will lower prices, must be considered 
the very large increase in the use of waxed tissues for wrapping 
manufactured goods, such as food products, candy, etc. The de- 
mand for paper for this purpose at the present time is so heavy 
that many manufacturers of waxed papers are finding it very 
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difficult to obtain sufficient paper for their requirements and there 
seems to be an ever-increasing demand which absorbs everything 
in sight which can be used for the purpose and this condition cer- 
tainly does not augur for lower prices, in the near future at least. 


No Price Depression in Sight 

Any prophecy as to what the future holds in store would be fu- 
tile. Still, it is difficult to see why anything short of a panic 
could take place within reasonable time that would cause any 
great depression at present in prices. For while it may be that 
at the present time there is a certain amount of inflation and ex- 
cess profit in prevailing prices, still, these prices are mainly based 
on the abnormal conditions prevailing and governing production 
and many of these conditions are abnormal only in comparison 
with the conditions previously existing, that is, before the War, 
as there are certain positive facts governing or entering into costs 
today that will undoubtedly prevail for some years to come. 
That there is a shortage of labor, none can deny, and based on 


supply and demand the price of labor will be high just as long, at 
least, as the shortage exists. This problem does not confront the 


LINCOLN PAPER MILLS 


The Lincoln Paper Mills with a capital of $500,000, was formed 
last fall to absorb the Wheat Paper Company and the Elkhart 
Paper Company and has taken over the properties of both con- 
cerns at Elkhart, Ind. The transfers were made about January 1. 

The new concern continues the operation of the Wheat Paper 
Company and its mill is in fine condition, having undergone ex- 
tensive repairs and a general overhauling. Super calendered and 
machine finished book and bond and writing papers are pro- 
duced. The output is 60,000 every 24 hours. 

The mill is equipped with three Fourdriniers. One is 78 inches 
wide, the second, 86 ihches wide and the third 100 inches wide. 
The mill is also equipped for rewinding adding machine and 
counter rolls. There are six 1,200 pound beaters, eight washing 
engines, three Jordans and two rotaries. In the boiler house are 
four 300 horse power Wickes boilers, while the power plant con- 
tains a 1,700 horse power Allis-Chalmers turbine and two 300 
horse power auxiliary engines. 





mills only, it extends to the mines and woods where is produced! 
both fuel and raw material. 


Transportation charges on both raw materials and the finished’ 
products are higher than formerly and will continue to advance 
and all supplies manufactured from wool, brass, copper and: 
iron will undoubtedly maintain a high level for several years. 

Although as previously stated, the time will naturally come when: 
export requirements will be shared by other countries, still the 
fact remains that at present there is no other country in the world 
that is in a position to produce the volume of goods produced here 
and under existing conditions this position will undoubtedly be 
maintained for some time and as long as great quantities of white 
and colored tissues of various grades continue to be exported to- 
the four corners of the world, there is little doubt but that the 
manufacturers in this country will be able to obtain a fair and 
equitable price for their goods, in fact there is no reason why 
erned, in the future as in the past, by the universal law of supply 
they should consent to accept less, although prices will be gov- 
and demand. 


ORGANIZED AT ELKHART 


Edward B. Zeigler and H. A. Bardeen, both of Elkhart, are re- 
spectively president, and treasurer and manager of the company. 
The board of directors includes the above, and Cyrus E. Frye, of 
Elkhart and A. B. Connable, H. B. Hoyt, B. Hopper, W. E. 
Kidder, H. L. Vanderhorst, S. B. Monroe and G. A. Gilman, alb 


of Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WASHINGTON MAY GET PULP MILL 

A press dispatch from Hoquiam, Wash., says: 

Possibility of establishment of a wood pulp plant on Grays 
Harbor is indicated in a letter a New England lumber operator 
has written to the Hoquiam Commercial Club. The letter asks 
for particulars concerning available sites, transportation facilities, 
taxes and labor conditions on Grays Harbor. Interested with the 
lumber operator is a pulp mill owner, who is considering possi- 
bilities of the Northwestern timber districts as a desirable loca- 
tion for building a wood pulp mill. 


Lincotn Paper Mitts, EtKHartT, IND. 
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Vie Shows Big Increases in Pulp Pilea: 


Improvement in Market Expected During Early Months of 1919 Did Not Occur Due to the Fact That 


So Many Paper Machines Were Idle—Real Improvement, However, Was in Evidence in September 
and Has Continued Ever Since—Scandinavian Mills Appear to Be Pretty Well Sold Up to European 
Customers at Higher Prices Than Apparently Could Have Been Obtained Here. 
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The general opinion at the closing of the year 1918 seemed to 
be that the pulp market should greatly improve during the first 
quarter of the year. This, however, was not the case and the 
market was weak for the first half of the year due to the fact 
that a number of paper machines were closed down for lack of 
orders. This greatly reduced the consumption of pulp and re- 
sulted in a corresponding reduction in prices. 


Prices at the Beginning of the Year 

At the beginning of the year imported bleached sulphite was 
selling as high as 10% cents per pound, imported strong un- 
bleached sulphite at 6 cents per pound, and kraft pulp at 5% 
cents per pound. 

During the first half of 1919 domestic bleached sulphite was 
selling at 6 cents per pound f. o. b. mill, domestic strong un- 
bleached sulphite at $95.00 the ton f. o. b. mill and domestic kraft 
pulp at $92.50 the ton f. o. b. mill. Ground wood was selling all 
the way from $26.50 to $35.00 f. o. b. mill during this period. 

Prices gradually went down during the spring and summer. 
Bleached sulphite occasionally sold as low as 5 cents per pound 
at the mill during the latter part of June, easy bleaching domestic 
sulphite at $90.00 delivered, and prices on kraft pulp sunk as low 
as $70.00 ex-dock. Domestic kraft pulp during the market’s dull- 
est period sold as low as $70.00 delivered. A few sales of im- 
ported kraft pulp were made at $70.00 delivered, but during July 
and August the market became somewhat firmer. 


Real Improvement About Mid September 


The real improvement began about the middle of September, at 
which time the first tendency of an improvement in the market 
was noticed, which continued gradually for the balance of the 
year. Ground wood was selling at that time at $27.00 at the mill, 
but by the end of the year prices went up as high as $50.00. 

With reference to the kraft market, while the paper mills were 
running full with plenty of orders and securing good prices for 
kraft paper, prices on kraft pulp remained low for a considerable 
length of time. This was due to importations of large tonnage of 
kraft pulp. 

Due to the continued high cost of living paper mills found: it 
necessary to meet conditions by important increases in wages of 
operatives with the result that wages today in all paper mills in 
the country are considerably higher than they were during war 


time. 
Demand Expanded in Winter of 1919-1920 


During the winter of 1919-1920, November, December and 
January, nothing. radical happened, except that the paper mills 
began to fill up with orders for paper which naturally created a 
greater demand for pulp, and prices kept advancing accordingly 
except in the kraft pulp market which was in a very unusual 
condition. 

The paper mills had plenty of orders for kraft papers and prices 
remained low due to the fact that a large quantity of imported 
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kraft pulp came in unexpectedly. Because of this fact kraft pulp 
did not advance as fast as the rest of the pulp market. There 
was no real demand for kraft pulp of any kind until about the 
middle of February of this year, when the demand, due to the 
partial depletion of stocks on the docks began to expand. Since 
that time prices have been going up right along, and the demand 
for all grades of pulp is really in excess of the supply. 

Recent advices from abroad state that a shortage of salt cake 
in the Scandinavian countries is imminent, and threatens to cur- 
tail to some extent the production of kraft pulp. 


Scandinavian Mills Well Sold 


Regarding importations~of further tonnage with the reopening 
of Baltic navigation, the present indications are that the mills in 
Scandinavian countries are practically sold up for the whole year, 
owing to the great demand for Scandinavian pulp in Europe at 
considerably higher prices than apparently it would have been 
possible to obtain in this market. 

It has been reported that unbleached sulphite is selling as high 
as 8 cents per pound, f.o.b. Gothenburg, and bleached sulphite as 
high as 12 cents per pound. If the present situation in the paper 
market continues the prices for pulp, in spite of current high 
prices, will no doubt advance further. 


Continued High Prices Probable 


From present indications it would appear that the high prices 
now prevailing may be looked upon as promising to continue for 
some time to come. It is reported on good authority that England, 
always a larger buyer of Scandinavian pulp, is now negotiating 
for large supplies in Norway and Sweden, for production and 
shipment during 1921, at prices prevailing today. This tends 
to inspire confidence in the Scandinavian manufacturer in the 
continuance of present conditions and a decline in prices is not to 
be expected for the immediate future. 


HUNGARY HAS ONLY ONE PAPER MILL LEFT 


Hungary has lost about two-thirds of her territory, including 
those parts where all her paper mills (all but one) were situated. 
The one paper mill surviving on Hungarian soil is the one at 
Diosgyor, established since 1778. It has been manufacturing writ- 
ing paper, note paper and heavy paper for official documents, and 
some pasteboard. 

The straw paper mill at Arad is now Rumanian, the one at 
Fiume-Susak will either become Italian, Jugo-Slavic or indepen- 
dent buffer, according to the outcome of the controversy between 
President Wilson and the Great Powers concerned. Hungary will 
probably remain a paper importing country, for its present terri- 
tory is almost wholly plains, without mountains creating water 
power and without forests to furnish pulp. Eight millions of Hun- 
garians will, therefore, continue to be dependent upon paper im- 
ports. 
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Extra Heavy Type Cutter 


Single or Duplex 


HAMBLET MACHINE COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 





Tell us, gentle Southwind, 
As you sweep Jrom tree totree, 
Fresh from the haunts of busy men 
In store and factory. 

What do you hear them saying? 
Do they often speak of me? 

To which the Southwind answers: 
“I hear continually 

This constant.changeless chanting 
“We want more 
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Wrapping 
Paper | 
That Delivers 
the Goods _ 


Made by — | 
The Wausau Sulphate Fibre Company 


| MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 
Chicago Sales Office—1625 Conway Building 
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The sun has set upon another year. 
Again the old hoary bearded parent of time 
hath gathered unto himself another twelve 
month and again the editor of this highly 
esteemed chronical of the trade hath poked 
his proboscis through the epidermis of my 
more or less sanctum sanctorum with a 
summons to appear in this column on the 
doings in the market of 1919. Like the 
doctor who was called in to operate on a 
three hundred and fifty pound victim, said 
when he gazed upon the patient, “I don’t 
know whether to blast or excavate,” I, too, 
voice myself in similar language when it 
comes to the market, for it is a toss-up 
between a steam shovel and a dynamite 
stick. It would require a diagnostician and 
a statistician to sight and record all the 
symptoms as they developed. 


Situation Not Easily Covered 


It would be easier to cover a prize fight 
or a Mexican revolution, than it is to cover 
the maneuvres and engagements of last 
year, in the commodities to which we devote our time and energy 
baptizing it with the honest sweat of our brows, namely, “Lowly 
Paper Stock.” 

I am reminded of a story I heard about an Irish sergeant, a 
typical son of Erin, who had a recruit out in the late war, for 
target practice. He ordered his man up to the one hundred yard 
line, issued his commands, “Ready, aim, fire.’ The smoke cleared 
away and the recruit hadn't even hit the target. He was then 
brought in to the seventy-five yard line, and fifty yard line, with 
like result. The sergeant in sheer desperation took him to the 
twenty-five yard line, and still the target remained unblemished. 
He then threw up his hands and said to the rookie, “For the 
love of Moike, fix yer bayonet and see if you can stab it.” 

The situation regarding the market of last year resolves itself 
to a like conclusion; if we can’t hit it, we will fix our bayonets 
and make a stab at it. 


How It All Happened 


Now that we have figured our income tax and our excess 
profits tax, let us sit back and see how it all happened. It has 
been a year of peace treaties, prosperity and prohibition. Labor 
kicked over the traces, but the tide of dissatisfaction was dammed, 
physically and profanely, and the mills again hummed to capacity 
and the demand for finished paper soon exceeded production. 

On the other hand, at the outset of the year, prices of raw 
material continued on the downward grade, not recovering from 
the effects of the armistice until about May. Although the mills 
had good business in sight, they were reluctant to buy on a falling 
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Paper Stock Market Has Unusual Year 


At the Outset of the Year Prices of Raw Material Continued on the Downward Grade, Not Recovering 
from the Effects of the Armistice Until About May—Price Advances, However, Were Rapid Once the 
Improvement Was Under Way—Betterment Was First Experienced in Rag Stocks but Soon Extended 
Also to the Waste Paper Group—Prices for Quarterly Periods. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by Walter R. Hicks, of Daniel M. Hicks, Inc. 


Watter R. Hicks 
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market, with the result that about that time 
they found stocks low and the time had 
arrived for them to come into the market. 
This condition was general and grades that 
had fallen off in value almost to prewar 
figures, began to feel the pull of a sudden 
demand, with the result of a sharp advance 
in practically all grades. 

The roofing mills, the biggest factor in 
tonnage, were the first to enter upon the 
scene, then came the book mills, the writing 
mills, and lastly the board mills, and the 
stock as affected in order by these con- 
sumers, felt the upheaval of prices. 

Roofing rags went from one and a half 
cents in early May to three cents per 
pound in about a month’s time. Book 
shavings climbed from around three cents 
per pound to around four and one-half cents 
in about the same time. Thirds and blues 
and white bags showed a proportional 
advance and white shirts in a short time 
went from ten cents to sixteen cents. The 
box-board items such as mixed papers and 
news, held fire, but later soared in value, mixed papers going to 
ninety and hovered there over the balance of the year, while 
news that was at one time as low as fifty cents, reached one and 
a quarter by the end of the year. 


_ Big Increase in Paper Demand 


This economic progression may be explained in this manner: 
The American people amassed more money during the war than 
it was ever their privilege to earn in the history of the country, 
and this is particularly true of last year, when the full effect of 
good business came with great force. Homes were needed, new 
plants were built, old ones enlarged and construction work of 
every description started in and hence the produce of the roofing 
mills was the first to feel the demand. The public was a buying 
unit and advertising met with quick response. Manufacturers, 
realizing this, floated extensive advertising campaigns, and con- 
cerns not in the habit of using this medium for getting business, 
launched into the advertising field and every periodical in the 
country felt the result of this call for space, and enlarged its 
size. The book mills were called on for more and more paper, 
and they thereby shared in like manner with the roofing manu- 
facturers. Advertising resulted in inquiries, replies, orders, 
invoices, and book entries and the writing mills fell in line. The 
material thus ordered had to be wrapped and packed in con- 
tainers and the wrapping and box board mills joined the grand 
procession. Mills of every class were soon sold far ahead. 

This may well be called the Paper Age. The utility of paper 
substitutes is beyond the experimental stage, and their use has 
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WARREN IMPROVED CALENDER DOCTORS 


WITH FLEXIBLE BLADES, UNIVERSAL ADJUSTMENT AND CONTROL 
Patented in United States, Canada, Great Britain, France, Germany, and Other European Countries 


The Doctors can be operated into or off working position by limited rocking motion controlled by 
hand lever which locks all Doctors by latching into adjustable quadrant. The pressure lied on 
Doctors is evenly distributed over every inch of every Doctor by means of universal connection with 
adjustable quadrant and hand lever, the Doctors being properly balanced so as to assure easy operation. 
The flexible blades conform to the rolls giving perfect doctoring effect with minimum pressure. Doctors 
may be operated on continuously without scoring or injuring the polished surface of the rolls. Individual 
Doctors may be unlatched and rocked away from the rolls for cleaning purposes without universal control 
of other doctors. Doctors are constructed of steel, light and strong, and may be fitted to any type of 
paper machine calender. 


Over 300 stacks like the above fully equi and operating 
successfully on all grades of paper in the United States 


Sherbrooke Machinery Co., Limited, Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada 
Licensed Manufacturers for the Dominion of Canada 
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Above illustration shows a 154” face Winder 


Improved WARREN Patent Double Drum WINDER 
with Slitter Attachment 


OTHER SPECIALTIES MANUFACTURED 


Patent Chilled Cast Iron Burrs for dressing Pulp Stones. 


Patent Ball Valve Hydrant Stock Circulating System used in furnishing any number 
of Beaters with liquid stock. Stock kept in constant motion, either supplying 
Beaters or circulating back to storage chest. 


Cylinder and Vat for the purpose of thickening stock to uniform consistency. 
Portable Hydraulic Press for general service in paper mills, such as removing couplings, 
engine cranks, pulleys. 


Bulletin Describing Any of the Above Specialties Will Be 
Mailed on Request 


Chine Works 
New York. 
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Better Knife Grinding 
at Minimum Expense 


In these days of high costs, a comparatively low 
priced machine of strictest accuracy, of simple con- 
struction, but full automatic in every respect, and of 
heavy, rigid, build, insuring long service,—offers 
real economy in keeping all 
knives from 6-inch to 190-inch, up 
to highest cutting efficiency. We 
make all types of grinders for 
every variety of service in fitting 
Knives, Saws, Shear blades, etc. 


Write for catalog and recom- 
mendations on your requirements 


One of many Types: Full Automatic Knife Grinder, 
Stationary Knife Bar—Traveling Grinding Wheel 


MACHINERY COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


BIG RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Full Automatic Knife Grinder, Stationary 
Branch: Seattle, Wash. Grinding Wheel, Traveling Knife Bar. 
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become established. Paper shingles, wall board, floor covering 
and roofing felt are here to stay. Waterproof, glassing paper, paper 
towels and napkins, fibre barrels, cases, care wheels, gears, etc., 
paper pie plates, butter plates and egg boxes, imitation wicker 
furniture, carpet strings and burlap are things of every-day life 
and are all the products of our paper industry. 


Domestic and Foreign Rags Advance 


So much for the demand for manufactured paper. This great 
influx of business meant consumption of raw material, and we 
will turn our attention again to the supplies. 

As already pointed out, the low level of prices was reached in 
the late spring. Domestic collections fell off as a result. Labor 
was high and almost unprocurable, and values did not leave 
margin enough to make grading and packing an object. There 
was just enough business to take care of what rags were being 
produced. The mills, consequently, soon drained the supply of 
available rags. About this time, foreign rags were offered freely, 
at attractive quotations, due to the low rates of exchange. Hol- 
land, France, Belgium and Great Britain dumped large tonnages 
of rags into this country. Holland leading with accumulations 
that piled up since the start of the war, due to the embargo placed 
by the British on ali Dutch shipments. France was next in im- 
portance, England and Belgium following. August and September 
saw thousands of bales arriving daily. The advance in domestic 
rags was halter temporarily. These shipments were 
against orders and were quickly consumed. The demand kept 
up with what we might dramatically call ever increasing fury, 


mostly 


March, 1919. 
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and prices of all stock, both domestic and foreign, started on a 
climb that carried over into this year and broke all records. The 
absence of white rags and high grade new cuttings was significant 
among the imported rags. This explains the unusual advance in 
domestic repacked No. 1 whites, from six cents per pound to 
fourteen and a half, and shirt cuttings from nine to twenty cents 
per pound, with washables going from seven and a half to twelve. 

Waste paper was the last group to advance, and received little 
relief from the other side. New high levels were established in 
practically all grades, due in a measure to the high cost of wood 
pulp and ground wood, mixed papers reaching $1.60, old news- 
papers two cents per pound. Hard white, however, has not yet 
quite reached the high mark of 1917, when this grade soared to 
seven cents per pound. 

The demand for new and old rags by shredding and shoddy 
mills was slack over last year, but this year these mills entered 
the market and consumed a good tonnage. This trade effected 
mostly the better grades of old bags and the lower grades of 
new cuttings, with the exception of the higher class shoddy mills 
that came in for a quantity of hosiery clips. 

Quarterly Range of Prices 

Following is given a range of prices taken quarterly from 
March 1 of last year, which will serve to show the fluctuations 
of the market up to March 1 of this year. Only the more im- 
portant grades are taken, as all other grades act more or less 
in sympathy. All the prices referred to in the above article as 
well as in the schedule below are on basis of f.o.b. New York: 


June, 1919. September, 1919. December, 1919. March, 1920. 


11 @12 15.75 @16.25 14.75@16 19 @20 

6 @ 7.60 7.50@ § 8 @9 8 @9 
3.25@ 4.25 4.50@ 5 4.50@ 5 4.50@ 5 
1.65@ 2.05 2.75@ 3 3 @ 3.25 3 @ 3.25 
4 @ 4.50 4.50@ 5 4.75@ 5.25 4.75@ 5.25 
2.50@ 2.75 2.25@ 2.50 2.40@ 2.50 3.50@ 3.60 
40@~ .50 50@ .60 90@ 1 1.50@ 1.60 


A PAPER CATASTROPHE IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Many newspapers are giving up the ghost, not only in Germany 
but also in all Central and Eastern Europe. The German gov- 
ernment, in order to ameliorate the crash, is making frantic ef- 
forts to get wood pulp by clearing the state forests of Austria, 
giving food .in payment to starving Austrians. While the pulp 
shortage is serious, the worst feature of the menacing situation 
is the lack of coal. Recently 16 large paper mills were forced 
to close down, having no coal to run the machinery. Besides, 
the owners were not satisfied with the price fixed by the govern- 
ment, In their case suspensidén of work was sort of a strike, 
which they won, as the government was forced to grant an in- 
crease in price. The price for news print paper fixed for Jan- 
uary was ten times the price paid before the war. On February 


1 another increase took place, raising the price to eleven times 
the peace figure. This lasted only to the 15th of the month, 


when the government had to add another increase of 17.50 
marks per 100 kilograms. Paper manufacturers convinced the 
government that they simply could not produce under the previous 
scale. 
Export Embargo on Paper 

At the same time the export embargo on paper and paper 
products was made more comprehensive and strict by the German 
government. Business circulars and postage stamps are about 
the only paper “goods” permitted to leave German soil. The 
separate states of Germany are combing their forests for wood 
to supply the pulp mills. 

Meeting at Weimar 

German publishers held a meeting at Weimar recently to con- 
sider ways and means to meet the situation. The conference 
decided to ask the government not to spare any efforts in provid- 


ing wood to pulp mills. The traditional German attitude, to rely 
upon some sort of official authority, prevailed, while the hustlers 
in the newspaper business are obtaining paper at fabulous prices, 
law or no law. Staid old newspapers, after having made their 
appearance for 100 and more years, are facing death. Scores of 
them are holding out on the thinnest of credit only. A crash is 
bound to come and many journals will cease to exist. 


CROWN WILLAMETTE MAKES ADDITION 


Good progress is being made by the Crown Willamette Paper 
Company at West Linn, opposite Oregon City, Ore., on the con- 
struction of an additional machine room, to be known as Mill 
“K.” It occupies a portion of the site of the old Crown mill, 
south of Mill “D.” It is of steel and concrete construction and will 
be as complete as a structure of that sort can be made. The 
building will be ready by the time the new machine arrives and it 
is hoped to have the new unit in operation by August 1. The 
Bagley & Sewall Company is buiiding the 186-inch machine, which 
will have capacity of about 80 tons of news a day. 

Additional wood-grinding machinery will be installed to provide 
for the increased paper-making capacity of the company’s large 
plant. The sulphite mill capacity is already sufficient. The com- 
pany should be able to turn out nearly 300 tons of paper a day 
when all of the improvements are completed. The numerous 
buildings of the plant now cover a large area of ground on the 
west bank of the Willamette river, alongside the canal and locks, 
which enable river steamers to pass around the falls, 42 feet in 
height. A large amount of water power is utilized and consid- 
erable electric power, also, is obtained from hydroelectric plants. 
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HE Independent Stamp on a cutting die is 
a small thing to look for, but a great thing 
to find. It insures, first of all, quality; second, 
careful and experienced workmanship; third, 
and by no means the least, it means intelligent 
selection of steel, without which no die, wher- 


ever or however made, can give uniformly good 
results. 


INDEPENDENT DIE CO., Inc. 


2640 La Salle Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The growth of paper-making in Michigan has kept pace with 
the wonderful industrial development throughout the state since 
the signing of the armistice. Incomplete returns are at hand for 
1919 and the showing is most gratifying. Ten new corporations 
with an aggregate capital of $6,350,000 have either been organized 
or have filed articles. Twelve companies previously established 
have either increased their capital or taken steps to do so. The 
gross increase of $19,825,000 is possible when all legal steps have 
been carried out by the twelve companies involved. 

The Kalamazoo Valley district continues to dominate the state 
as chief paper-making center. Four new companies with an ag- 
gregate capital of $550,000 are announced in this territory, while 
nine other concerns have taken steps to increase their capital a 
total of $18,580,000. 

Monroe is coming rapidly to the front and now ranks first in 
Michigan and America as well as in the manufacture of container, 
box and binder board. Three new companies have been formed 
in Monroe with a gross capital of $3,600,000, while two other 
concerns have increased their stock outstanding by $1,095,000. 
Monroe holds the same position of prominence in the manufzac- 
ture of board that Kalamazoo enjoys in the production of book 
and coated papers. 

A report by corporations from the state is as follows: 

Growth in Kalamazoo Valley 

Glendale Pulp and Paper Company (new), $250,000. 

Western Papermakers Chemical Company, $100,000 to $200,000. 

Standard Paper Company, $180,000 to $360,000. 

Southerland Paper Company, $200,000 to $500,000. 

Western Board and Paper Company, $150,000 to $250,000. 

King Paper Company, $1,100,000 to $2,200,000. 

Bryant Paper Company (authorized), $5,000,000 to $6,000,000. 

Monarch Paper Company (authorized), $750,000 to $1,500,000. 

Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Company (authorized), $500,000 
to $1,500,000. 

Kalamazoo Trading Company, $30,000 to $50,0000. 

Van Gorder Company (new), $50,000. 

MacSimBar Paper Company, $400,000 to $800,000, then to $1,- 

Herrbold-Keelan Company (authorized), $200,000. 

Eddy Paper Company, $750,000 to $1,750,000, then authorized 
to $12,000,000 common and $3,000,000 preferred. 

Total capital in new concerns, $550,000. 

Increases in capital, effected and authorized, $18,580,000. 

Increases in State 

Monroe Paper Products Company (new), $1,000,000. 

Monroe Binder Board Company, $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 

River Raisin Chemical Company (new), $100,000. 

Monroe Corrugated Boxboard Company, $5,000 to $100,000. 

Monroe Fibre & Board Company (articles filed), $2,500,000. 

Northern Michigan Pulp Company, Petoskey, $100,000 to 
$250,000. 


Michigan Paper-Making Industry Expands 


Returns for 1919 Show That Wonderful Development Has Taken Place Throughout the State—Ten 
New Corporations with an Aggregate Capital of $6,350,000 Have Either Been Formed or Have Filed 
Articles—Twelve Companies Have Either Increased Their Capital Stock or Have Taken Steps to Do 
So, Indicating a Gross Increase of $19,825,000 in Capital Stock. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of The Paper Trade Journal by Howard P. Hall 
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Escanaba Paper Company, Escanaba (new), $1,000,000, then in- 
creased to $1,650,000. 


Universal Pulp and Paper 
$50,000. 
Hoskins-Morainville Company, Menominee (new), $500,000. 


Company, St. Joseph (new), 


Many Important Improvements 


Despite the high wages demanded by the building trades, the 
scarcity of building material and the difficulty in securing ma- 
chinery and equipment of any kind, the paper concerns in the 
Kalamazoo Valley district, made many important improvements 
and additions during the past twelve months and are contemplat- 
ing many more enlargements for the immediate future. 

As has been the custom since the establishment of the industry 
here, all plants are maintained at a high state of efficiency, thus 
insuring a maximum production at a minimum of cost. Mills 
in the Kalamazoo district are generally recognized as models of 
their kind. 

During the past twelve months the mills and allied industries 
in this territory have authorized the expenditure of over $2,000,- 
000 for new buildings, machinery and other improvements. Much 
of this work has been completed; some is now in progress and 
other items are contemplated and assured for the immediate 
future. 


A Survey of the Field 


A hurried survey of the field shows the following items: 


Bryant Paper Company: New water power system for driving 
the well pumps, with mill race broadened, deepened and en- 
closed in concrete walls. New office building to cost $100,000 au- 
thorized. 


Monarch Paper Company: Storage warehouse erected; beater 
and rotary rooms entirely rebuilt; finishing room enlarged. Com- 
pany contemplates erection of finishing room for coating depart: 
ment. 

King Paper Company: Completion of well system and pump- 
ing stations; entire mill re-roofed; concrete floors in beater 
rooms and much equipment added. 

Kalamazoo Paper Company: Color room for River View 
coating division rebuilt; new stock house for mill No. 1; new of:- 
fice building erected, which combines social center quarters for fe- 
male employees; installation of a battery .of five 500 horse power 
Wickes boilers. ¢ 

Western Board and Paper Company: Erection. of three story 
warehouse with 40,000 square feet of floor space; power plant 
equipped with automatic stokers; addition of electric coal con- 
veyor and concrete coal bunkers, latter being 28 by 60 feet in di- 
mensions. 

Rex Paper Company: Coating division of six coaters connected 
up and placed in operation. The coaters were purchased at time 
mill was built. 
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Felts and Jackets on News 

and Fast Running Paper 
Machines and wherever superior 
quality and serviceability are de- 
manded is marked. 

These felts are woven endless— 
they are proof against the common 
troubles. 

Let us co-operate with you in 
attaining better results. 
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The Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 
Piqua, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company: New parch- 
mentizing plant erected; large amount of new machinery added to 
parchment and paper mills; fifteen cottages erected for employees. 

Glendale Pulp and Paper Company: New plant in course of 
erection at cost of nearly $200,000, machinery included. 

Sutherland Paper Company: New. finishing room, 102 by 60 
feet; office building, 40 by 50 feet; storage warehouse of brick 
and concrete to replace wooden structure. 

Standard Paper Company: Erecting administration building 
and carton plant, 125 by 400 feet in dimensions, one and two sto- 
ries high; power plant capacity increased by new 600 horse power 
Corliss engine and 300 horse power turbine driven generator. 

Kalamazoo Stationery Company: Concrete and brick addition, 
35,000 square feet of floor space. 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Company: Drawing plans for 


erection of addition that will more than double capacity of 
present plant. 
D. Graff & Son, paper stock dealers: Kalamazoo plant enlarged 


by addition, giving 68,000 feet more floor space. Can handle 
75,000 tons of stock annually. 
Oscar Gumbinsky & Bros., paper stock dealers: New office 


and warehouse erected. 

Kalamazoo Trading Company: New warehouse opened for 
handling stock. 

Bermingham and Proesser: Office building and sales warehouse 
contemplated. 

Van Gorder Company: Capacity of plant more than doubled 
for manufacture of tablets, stationery, etc. 

The Paper Trading Company: Offices and sales quarters fitted 
up. 


FORT HOWARD PAPER CO. STARTS AT GREEN BAY, WIS. 


The Fort Howard Paper Company which recently started op- 
erations at Green Bay, Wis., has a paper machine trimming 127 
inches, making crepe toilet paper of all grades, paper napkins 
and paper towels. 

The daily production is around 500 cases. The tonnage of paper 
turned out is from 12 to 14 tons per day. The main building is 


240 x 64 and is located on a 7 acre plot of ground directly on 
Fox River. 








Electric and steam power is used. Electricity is 
furnished by hydro-electric power company serv- 
ing Green Bay territory. 

The company has just started on a_ building 
three stories high and 100 feet square to provide 
additional room for the converting of its produc- 
tion. Ludolf M. Hansen Company of Green Bay 
has the contract for this building. 

The company has also placed an order with the 
Mills Machine Company of Lawrence, Mass., for 
delivery in June, a duplicate in size of its present 
paper machine. After the second machine is in operation the 
company will turn out about 25 tons daily. When cut up into 
toilet paper and paper napkins this will mean an output of about 
1,000 cases per day. 

The officers of the company are Samuel H. Cady, president; 
Ludolf M. Hansen, vice-president; A. E. Cofrin, secretary, treas- 
urer and general manager; E. W. Lawton; H. G. Barkhausen; 
Joseph Bellin; C. I. Smith. The above, with the following, form 
the board of directors: 


A. E. Cofrin, who is the general “manager of the company, 


started in the paper business with the Nashua River Paper Com- 
pany when 14 years of age. He was also connected for a short 
time with the Parsons Trading Company, New York, and the 
Canada Paper Company, Windsor Mills, Canada, and was for 
about eight years general superintendent of the Northern Paper 
Mills at Green Bay. 

The sales manager is Emil J. Hansen, who has had a great 
many years of experience along these lines. 


SEAWEED PULP FOR PAPER 
A company has been formed in Japan with a 
capital of yen 2,000,000 to manufacture pulp from 
seaweed, according to the /Vorld’s Paper Trade 
Review. Its prospectus states that the quantity of 
pulp annually consumed in the country as ma- 





Fort Howarp Paper Co., GREEN Bay, Wis. 


terial for making paper is nearly 300,000 tons, including what is 
produced in Japan and importations. 

Paper mulberry (mitsumata), hemp, rice straw, etc., are used 
in Japan as material for paper. Of late, however, wood pulp 
represents 70 or 80 per cent. of the total quantity of material 
used. Wood pulp is actively produced in the Hokkaido and 
Karafuto; but as the wood, when felled, is not restored to its 
old condition until several dozen years have elapsed, it is consid- 
ered by this company that the wood available for the making of 
pulp will get more scarce as time goes on. 
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_ Developments in Quebec and Maritime Provinces 


Pulp and Paper Industry of Eastern Canada Has Experienced One of the Most Prosperous Periods in 
Its History in the Past Year—Number of New Mills; Have Already Been Established, Others Will Be 
Established During the Summer and Many of the Present Mills Have Either Been Expanded or Are 
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Under Process of Extension—Abitibi Co. Is Installing Two of the Largest News Print Machines. : 
Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by C. L. Sibley : 
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Since the last annual meeting of the American Pulp and 
Paper Association, the pulp and paper industry in Eastern 
Canada has had the most prosperous period in all its history. 
The industry has figured largely in the public eye because of 
the unfortunate controversy between the news print manufac- 
turers and the publishers—a phase of the situation which is dealt 
with in another article in this issue. 

Apart from this controversy, the progress of the industry has 
been of a character to give unbounded satisfaction to those engaged 
in it. The securities of the various paper companies have been 
more popular than any other security on the Montreal Stock Ex- 
change, and have bounded up in value at a rate to surprise all 
expectations. This has been the result of record-breaking de- 
mands from the United States accompanied by record breaking 
prices. Furthermore, the exchange situation, which has been such 
a handicap to commerce between Canada and the United States, 
has been somewhat of a boon to the pulp and paper industry 
owing to the premium on American money. The premiums re- 
ceived on American funds in payment of pulp and paper have been 
large enough in the cases of some companies to pay the whole of 
the dividends on the stock, and leave the ordinary earnings 
as pure “velvet.” 

Because of this, prosperity has had the effect of wide-spreading 
expansion in the industry. Many schemes for the establishment 
of new pulp and paper mills are being projected. 

Abitibi’s Development 

One of the most striking individual developments has been that 
of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, whose headquarters 
are in Montreal, and whose plant is at Iroquois Falls, Ontario. 
The present output of the Abitibi Company is 70,000 tons of news 
print paper per annum. The capacity of the plant is now being in- 
creased by 75,000 tons per annum. The first unit of 25,000 tons 
will be producing news print in September of this year, and the 
units for the production of the remaining 50,000 tons will be in 
operation by February next, when the company will have a total 
production of 145,000 tons of news print per annum. In addition 
to this a wrapping-paper machine is being installed with a capacity 
of 10,000 tons per annum, so that the company’s total production 
by February of next year will be 155,000 tons of paper per annum, 
equal to over 500 tons per day. The company’s power develop- 
ment which has a capacity of 28,000 horse-power is to be increased 
to 53,000 horse-power. The machinery which has been installed 
is the largest news print machinery in the world. The machines 
have a width of two hundred and thirty-two inches, and they 
are being built by the Chas. Walmsley Company of Bury, 
England. 

New Paper Town Founded 

The largest development this year is the scheme launched by 
Price Brothers & Co., Ltd., of Quebec for the establishment of a 
new center of news print manufacture. This well-known firm 
already has great pulp, paper and lumber establishments at Jon- 





quierre and Kenogami, Que., which two mills contribute 260 tons 
per day to Canada’s output. The company is installing a new 
machine in its Kenogami mill to bring its output to over 300 tons 
per day. 

In addition to this an entirely new mill is to be erected on the 
Saguenay River with a capacity of 400 to 500 tons per day so 
that the total output will be from 750 to 800 tons per day. 


The site for the new industrial center is three miles east of 
the city of Chicoutimi and the new town is to be called Saguenay. 
It will be situated on tide water with ample depth of water for 
large vessels to tie up at the wharves. 

The town and mill will be along the route of the famous 
“Saguenay Trip,” which is taken by large numbers of tourists 
each year. It is expected that the new town will have from 7,000 
to 10,000 population. 

Thé plans for constructing the new paper mill are already under 
way. The company has ample water power which is now being 
developed. 

An order for six news* machines of 160 inch width has been 
placed with Charles Walmsley & Co., Ltd, of Bury, England. 
The machines will be designed to operate at 1,000 feet per 
minute, and will be driven electrically. 

Tt is an interesting coincidence that this enterprise, the largest 
ever undertaken by the company, should come during the year 
in which the firm and family of Price have celebrated their cen- 
tenary in Canada. 

Plans for the entire project are being prepared by George F. 
Hardy, consulting engineer, New York. 


Laurentide Doubling in Capacity 


Another big development is the decision of the Laurentide 
Company to increase its production in news print to 360 tons 
per day by the installment of two new machines of a combined 
capacity of 110 tons per day. Incidentally, this decision of the 
Laurentide Company has resulted in the establishment of a new 
industry in Canada, the manufacture of paper-making machin- 
ery. The negotiations between the Laurentide Company and the 
Dominion Bridge Company, of Montreal, the builders of the 
famous Quebec Bridge, resulted in the Laurentide Company plac- 
ing with the Dominion Bridge Company an order for the build- 
ing of the two news print machines. These machines will cost 
in the neighborhood of $1,000,000, and will be the first of their 
kind to be manufactured in Canada. Another interesting de- 
velopment in connection with the company’s expansion is that 
the New York Times has entered into a contract with the 
Laurentide Company for the whole of the output of the two ma- 
chines for the next five years at current market prices. This is 
the largest order contract for news print ever entered into in 
Canada. It represents about 40,000 tons cf news print per annum, 
or some 2,000,000 tons of news print in five years. At the prices 
now prevailing on all large contracts, namely $90 per ton, this 
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total contract calls for payment of $18,000,000. In order to carry 
out this expansion, the company has been re-organized under the 
name of Laurentide, Limited, with an authorized capital of $35,- 


000,000. 


International Paper Co. in Canada 


Of all the new paper-making enterprises in Canada, that of the 
International Paper Company, in founding a great pulp and paper 
mil] at Three Rivers, is one which has excited the most comment. 
Some time ago, Mr. Dodge, the president of the company, pre- 
dicted that no more news print mills would be built in the United 
States, and indicated that his company would lead the way in 
gradually transferring all the news print plants to the Canadian 
side of the border. This prediction he has proceeded to make 
good, for the company now has under construction at Three 
Rivers, Quebec, the first unit of a news print mill which entails 
an expenditure of $7,000,000. The first unit consists of a sulphite 
mill which will have a capacity of 200 tons of sulphite per day. 
The company has made a contract with the Shawinigan Water 
and Power Company of Shawinigan Falls, Que., to supply its 
new pulp and paper plants at Three Rivers with power practically 
in perpetuity. At the start, 20,000 horse-power will be supplied 
to the plants, which by the way, are to employ 1,500 hands at the 
start. The company’s plant will consist of a chain of 18 individual 
buildings. As the company has immense tracts of valuable lands 
of pulp in the water shed of the St, Maurice River, there will 
be no difficulty about raw material for the immense enterprise. 


Wayagamack’s Big Extension 


The Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company, which concen- 
trates on the manufacturing of kraft paper, has branched out con- 
siderably during the past year. The company has purchased ad- 
ditional timber limits from the Breakey interests and from the 
Portneuf Pulp and Lumber Company of Albany, N. Y. The limits 
comprise 484 square milés and are said to be among the best 
along the lower St. Lawrence. These purchases bring the total 
holdings of the Wayagamack Company to over 2,000 square miles, 
which is far in excess of the requirements of their mills, and it is 
now said that the company has the largest limits of any paper 
company in Canada with the single exception of Price Brothers 
& Co. Owing to the remarkable development of the company’s 
export trade, the directors decided a short time ago, to enlarge 
the plant. Four new machines have been ordered and are now 
under construction. 


Riordon Co. Founds New Industrial Centre 


The Riordon Pulp and Paper Company, of Montreal, the largest 
manufacturer of sulphite pulp for export in Canada, has put into 
execution during the year its long-planned project for the es- 
tablishment of a new industrial centre in the Lake Temiskaming 
country for the manufacture of sulphite pulp. The company has 
built a plant for the production of bleached sulphite pulp at the 
rate of 125 tons a day, and this plant came into operation early 
in the new year. The plant is operated under a subsidiary com- 
pany, known as the Kipawa Fibre Company. The company has 
established a model town around its plant, and has obtained a city 
charter for the same from the Quebec Legislature. In applying 
for the charter, the company stated that it had built a plant at a 
cost of $10,000,000 and that an additional $20,000,000 would be 
spent there. The present population of the town is about 2,000 
people, but it is expected that within a few years it will grow to 
10,000. The company plans to add another unit so that the even- 
tual production will be at the rate of 250 tons per day. 


Hawkesbury Mills Expanded 


The Riordon Company has also expanded the plant of its 
Hawkesbury mills by an extra 25 tons per day of bleached sul- 
phite pulp. The production of the Riordon company from its 


various mills is now more than 400 tons of bleached pulp per 
day. ‘ 


The Howard Smith Plants 


Consequent on extensive additions, the Howard Smith Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Limited, has been reorganized under the same name, 
but with a new charter, authorizing a capital of $7,000,000. This 
reorganization followed upon the purchase of the plant of the 
Toronto Paper Company. This company had a paper mill at 
Cornwall, mainly used for the manufacture of a medium grade of 
writing paper. The head office of the Toronto Paper Company 
has been moved from Toronto to Montreal. The firm is now 
operating three divisions of plants for the manufacture of bond, 
ledger, and other high grade paper. These plants are situated 
at Beauharnois, Crabtree Mills, and Cornwall. The company 
has installed new machinery during the year, and is keeping well 
abreast of the requirements of the domestic market. 

The North American Co. 


In June last, the North American Pulp and Paper Corporation 
was reorganized. Under this plan, a new company, named the 
Saguenay Pulp and Paper Company, was incorporated, and this 
company issued $5,600,000 614 per cent seriai bonds secured by 
stocks and bonds of the Chicoutimi Pulp an! Paper Company, 
Roberval-Saguenay Railway Company, Saguenay Light and Power 
Company, and Chicoutimi Port Company. By the sale of these 
bonds, each of the companies mentioned was placed in a sound fi- 
nancial position, practically ffee from debt, except in regard to 
bond issues. The various companies have been doing well since 
reorganization, and the Chicoutimi Pulp and Paper Company now 
claims to be the largest producer of wood-pulp in the world. 
Further improvements have been put into effect in the sulphite 
plant at Chandler, where the output has been increased to an 
average of over 112 tons per day. 

Brompton Paper Co. Adds Machines 

The Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, whose plants are sit- 
uated at Bromptonville, Que., and East Angus, Que., has been 
strengthened by the fact that, following a thorough examination of 
the company’s mills and pulpwood limits, a strong English-Cana- 
dian financial group has acquired a financial interest in the stock 
of the company. This has not resulted in any change in the 
executive, but there are progressive developments. The company 
has during the year, put in additional news print machines. 


Many Other Developments 


There have been numerous other developments in the industry, 
both in regard to the establishment of new mills and the ex- 
pansion of existing ones. In fact, there is hardly a single plant 
which has not been enlarged or improved during the year. 

The Donnacona Pulp and Paper Company at Donnacona, Que., 
has foreshadowed extension developments by a new issue of $1,- 
750,000, 6 per cent first mortgage sinking fund bonds. 
was all bought up privately. 

The Bathurst Lumber Company of Bathurst, N. B., has taken 
steps to increase the power capacity for its mills by developing 
the Grand Falls on the Nepisiquit River, where two additional 
units of 4,500 horse-power each are to be installed, with provision 
for a third. The power will be transmitted to Bathurst, some 
nineteen miles away. 


This issue 


Clarke Brothers, Limited, have constructed a new pulp plant 
near the mouth of the Bear River in Nova Scotia, for the produc- 
tion of sulphate pulp and lumber. 

A company known as the Howard Pulp and Paper Company, 
capitalized at $1,500,000, has been formed to establish a pulp 
and paper plant on the St. Francis River, near Sherbrooke, 
Quebec. 


A project is now under way for a new sulphite pulp mill at 
Richmond, Bonaventure County, Que., the construction engineer 
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being Arthur Sande, of Hamilton, Ontario. It is understood that 
this mill will have a capacity of 200 tons per day. 

The MacLeod Pulp and Paper Company, at Liverpool, N. S., has 
been acquired by American interests. The company has two mills 
on the Mersey River, two miles above Liverpool. The mills have 
a capacity together of fifty tons a day of dry pulp. It is under- 
stood that the interests in the deal have taken over large tracts 
of forest lands in the southern part of Nova Scotia. The pur- 
chasers plan to enlarge and extend the operations on a very sub- 
stantial scale. 

The Valleyfield Coated Paper Mills, Limited, of Valleyfield, 
Que., which were recently granted a federal charter with a capi- 
tal stock of $300,000, and have taken over the plant and busi- 
ness of the National Paper Company, Valleyfield, intend doubling 
the capacity of the mill, which turns out coated papers. The pres- 
ent output is about ten tons a day. 

La Reine Lumber Company, Limited, of Quebec City, has been 
incorporated to manufacture and deal in lumber, timber, pulp and 
wood products, and to take over as a going concern the manu- 
facturing business of Wolford Laliberte & Frere, St. Remi, Que. 
The capital stock is $49,000. 

The Saguenay Lumber Company, with a capital of $100,000, 
has been incorporated by letters patent issued to Henry E. Price, 
A. J. Price, G. H. Thompson, J. M. Price, and L. DeG. Belley. 
They will operate in the counties of Chicoutimi, Saguenay, and 
Lake St. John, province of Quebec. 

The M. J. O’Brien interests are stated to be going ahead seri- 
ously with their plans for the installation of a large pulp and 
paper mill in the vicinity of the Des Quinze water-power, near the 
north end of Lake Temiskaming. The M. J. O’Brien Corporation 
has a capitalization of $20,000,000, and controls not only the Des 
Quinze water power, of which no less than 100,000 horse-power 
can be developed, but the O’Brien Silver Mine at Cobalt and the 
Miller-Lake O’Brien silver mine at Gowganda. In connection 
with this product, the Canadian Pacific Railway is reported to be 
considering the advisability of extending the Kipawa branch to 
the northward, to terminate near the north end of Lake Temis- 
kaming. The distance would necessitate the construction of 65 
miles of line and tap the district to be served by the Des Quinze 
water power. 

Another announcement of considerable interest is that the Belgo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Company of Shawinigan Falls, Que., 
which now has a capacity of 380,000 pounds of news print per 
day, is about to add a new mill for the production of 100 tons of 
ground wood-pulp and 100 tons of news print per day. 


Water Power Development 


The most important development in connection with the water 
powers of Eastern Canada during the past year, was conveyed in 
the announcement made in November last, by Sir Herbert Holt, 
president of the Montreal Light, Heat and Power Company, that 
the plant of the Shawinigan Water and Power Company on the 
St. Maurice River, would in the immediate future have its gen- 
‘erating capacity increased from 330,000 horse-power to 600,000 
|horse-power, owing to the flow of the river being regulated by 
the great new storage basin at the Gouin dam, at the head waters 
of the St. -Maurice River. This company supplies some of the 
most important pulp and paper mills in the province and among 
the largest of its recent contracts is an agreement with the In- 
ternational Paper Company for the supply of paper to the pulp 
and paper mill which that company was building at Three Rivers 
in perpetuity. 

Important New Law in Nova Scotia 

An important new law governing the water powers in Nova 
Scotia has been brought into effect during the year. This act 
gives a commission a certain authority over the water powers 
of the province and is intended to enable the people of Nova 





Scotia to get cheaper power for manufacturing and any other 
purposes. The commission named is as follows: Hon. E. H. 
Armstrong, of Halifax, Commissioner of Public Works and Mines, 
Frank C. Whitman, of Annapolis Royal; Robert H. McKay, of 
New Glasgow. Hon. E. H. Armstrong will be chairman of the 
commission. 

The Embargo on Pulp Wood Export 


There has been much discussion during the year on the ques- 
tion of the embargo on the export of pulpwood, and particularly 
upon the Underwood resolution introduced at Washington with 
a view to bringing pressure to Canada to lift the embargo on the 
export of pulpwood from Crown lands in the various forests 
provinces of the Dominion, but more especially in the province 
of Quebec. As has been indicated in this paper there is not the 
slightest reason to believe that the province will ever be’ induced 


* to lift this embargo. As far as Quebec province is concerned, 


the development of the pulp and paper industry has come to be 
one of the chief sources of prosperity and to allow the raw pulp- 
wood to be exported to the United States wholesale would be re- 
garded now as a calamity to be avoided at any cost. The belief 
is growing that the real purpose of the Underwood resolution was 
not the expectation of inducing Canada to lift the embargo 
on the export of pulpwood from Crown lands, but to forestall 
any proposal for the extension of this embargo to all pulpwood. 
There are large areas of private lands from which pulpwood is 
still exported to the United States, including the whole of the 
Island of Anticosti, from which every summer there is a regular 
service of steamers carrying pulpwood to American points. 


May Extend Embargo 


At the annual dinner of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion, at Montreal, at the end of January, Sir Lomer Gouin, premier 
of the provinces stated that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to extend the embargo so as to give full protection of sup- 
plies to the pulp and paper mills established in the provinces. 
This statement of the *Premier’s has been interpreted in various 
ways. Some have thought that it meant that the Government 
would put a.partial embargo on pulpwood cut up on private lands, 
whether ‘in timber limits held by large companies or by farmers 
in clearing their land. Others have thought that the intention 
was to prohibit the export of unmanufactured pulpwood to other 
provinces in Canada. Some color has been lent to this latter 
view by the fact that at the recent session of the Legislature at 
Quebec, several members urged the Government to stop the ex- 
portation to other provinces or put a royalty or duty on all the 
pulpwood thus exported. The Hon. H. Meissier, Minister of 
Crown lands, stated the matter was an important one and re- 
quired careful study, and a survey of the situation. The Govern- 
ment would institute such an inquiry and take action if necessary. 

Whatever may be the interpretation of the Premier’s hint, it is 
plain that the intention of the Government is to tighten up the em- 
bargo rather than to lessen it. 


Special Mission to England 


One of the interesting developments of the year was the action 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association in its sending its 
secretary, A. L. Dawe, to England on a special mission to stir 
up interest in Canadian pulp and paper, with a view to a large 
development of the export of pulp and paper to England. Prior 
to the war, Canada sent a comparatively small quantity of pulp 
and paper to England but when the Scandinavian supplies were 
cut off from Great Britain, Canada was appealed to, and managed 
to send over a considerable quantity. The pulp and paper ex- 
ported to England in 1914 amounted to $1,672,834 and this rose 
to between four and five million dollars worth per annum at the 
end of the war. Mr. Dawe had a very favorable reception in 
England and shortly after his arrival, sent back word to Montreal 
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to the effect that he had sold all of the year’s available surplus of 
Canadian pulp and paper, chiefly news print, pulp, -kraft, and writ- 
ing paper. He reported, however, that it was a matter of con- 
siderable uncertainty as to whether Canada would be able to hold 
the British market as keen competition is foreshadowed by the 
action of the British Government in removing import restrictions. 
In the absence of these restrictions, Mr. Dawe said, German pulp 
and paper products would be admitted at prices which, because 
of the low exchange rate, would be very difficult to meet. On 
his return Mr. Dawe presented a detailed report which was sum- 
marized at the time in the Paper TraApDE JourNAL telling of the 
opportunities and conditions in the British market. 


Montreal a Great Pulp and Paper Centre 


That Montreal is the greatest centre of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry in the world is a claim now made on its behalf. If a 
continuous series of important conventions in connection with 
the industry form a basis of this claim, then it is substantiated, 
for probably there is no no other city in the world where so many 
meetings connected with the industry have been held during the 
year as in Montreal. These meetings included the annual con- 
vention of the Forestry Association of Canada; the annual con- 
vention of the Lumbermen’s Association; the annual convention 
of several forest protective associations; the annual convention 
of the News Print Service Bureau; the annual convention of the 
Paper Box Manufacturers; the annual convention of the Ca- 
nadian Pulp and Paper Association, and innumerable other meet- 
ings connected with lumber, pulp and paper industries. In addi- 
tion to that, numerous meetings of private interests and of pulp 
and paper companies have been held in Montreal, while it is to 
this city that many publications in the United States look for 
prices and supplies. 


Trade Mark for Canadian Paper 

Early in the year the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association held 
a contest for designs for a trade mark to be used in the labelling 
and identifying of pulp and paper products made by its members, 
a prize of $100 being offered for the best suggestion. Over one 
hundred and fifty designs were submitted and the prize was 
awarded to Harold McEvers, of the department of architecture of 
the McGill University of Montreal. 


New Paper Machinery Industries 

There has been considerable development in the manufacture of 
paper-making machinery and mill supplies in Canada, products 
which were formerly bought almost wholly in England and the 
United States. The most notable instances are a contract awarded 
to the Dominion Bridge Company of Montreal for the construc- 
tion of two large paper-making machines for the Laurentide Com- 
pany and an arrangement by which the Ingersoll-Rand Company 
is now manufacturing the screens and other supply paper-making 
equipment formerly supplied to Canadian mills by the Bird Ma- 
chine Company of East Walpole, Mass. 





CANADIAN NEWS PRINT FOR SOUTH AFRICA 

W. H. Smith, the representative of the Canadian Export Paper 
Company in Cape Town, South Africa, is in Montreal this week, 
arranging with the head office for larger shipments of news print 
to South Africa. Mr. Smith stated that South Africa could buy 
much more news print than Canada was at present able to supply, 
as none of the papers were getting sufficient for their purposes. 
They formerly got supplies from Scandinavia, but now have to 
look to other countries and particularly to Canada. He stated 
that he had made arrangements to get a larger supply from 
Canadian mills. 


NEW STEVENS POINT DIV. OF CONSOLIDATED PAPER CO. 


The accompanying illustration represents the Stevens Point 
Division of the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, 
formerly known as the Oneida mill at Stevens Poiné, Wis. 

The plant was completed and commenced producing paper 
March, 1919. Two machines, both running on tissue and light 





Stevens Pornt Dry. Consotrmatep Water Power & Paper Co., Stevens Potnt, Wrs. 


weight wrapper, are in steady operation. One is a Yankee and 
the other a cylinder machine. Space is reserved for a third ma- 
chine of the Yankee or M. G. type. This to be installed during 
the coming summer. Adjacent to this plant is a new up-to-date 
power house equipped with 6-1000 horse-power generators. 
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NEKOOSA-EDWARDS 
PAPER COMPANY 


MAKERS OF 


Paper, Mechanical, Chemical, Sulphate, 
and Bleached Pulp and Timber Products 


PORT EDWARDS : : : : =: + WISCONSIN 


OPERATING THE FOLLOWING GROUPS OF MILLS: 
NEKOOSA: Paper, Ground Wood, Sulphite, Sulphate Pulps 
PORT EDWARDS: Paper, Ground Wood, Sulphite, Bleached Sulphite 
SOUTH CENTRALIA: Ground Wood, Hydro Electric Power 
GLIDDEN: Pulp Wood, Lath Mill, Handle Factory, R. R. Ties 
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COLOR QUALITY AND UNIFORMITY 
HAVE MADE FOR IT 
AN ENVIABLE REPUTATION 








C. J. FOLEY PAPER COMPANY 


29 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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The value of PEDIGREE PHEAET s tothe jobber is determined,not by the manufacturers 
promises, but by RESULTS, whe to date are 100 percent repeat orders. ) 
Exclusive sale, along with our co-operative advertising plan and novel packing feature | 
means an asset not to be overlooked. 
Your territory may still be open -Ask for samples and Ee Hermetin. 

VICTORY BAG & PAPER COMP. 
Sales Office 
127 N. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO INOI 
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IMMEDIATE FOREGROUND MILL No. 2. 





At Lert Coatine Division, WHILE Beyonp Boarp 


MILL Is THE CARTON PLANT. 


EDDY PAPER CO. ERECTS LARGE MILL AT WHITE PIGEON 


When completed mill No. 3, now in course of erection for the 
Eddy Paper Company at Three Rivers, Mich., will be one of the 
largest, if not the largest, plant in America devoted to the manu- 
facture of box board and container board. 

H. L. Vanderhorst, contractor, has a large force of men on the 
job and the structure is rising rapidly. The great box factory is 
practically completed and is ready for the installation of the 
equipment. 

The first unit of the paper mill will be in operation by next 
fall. An order has been placed for four cylinder machines, all to 
be installed as rapidly as possible, together with the auxiliary 
machinery. 

The management has so far suppressed all details regarding 
the equipment of the paper mill and any features of general 
interest that are to be embodied therein. 

Work on the power plant is progressing in step with the new 
mill. This structure will be 57 feet wide and 191 feet long. The 
single story will rise to a height of 40 feet and is capped by a 
monitor roof to insure perfect ventilation. 

Ultimately the boiler house will be equipped with twelve 300 
horse power vertical water tube boilers, product of Wickes 
Brothers, Saginaw. Murphy stokers and Green fuel economizers 





Eppy Paper Co., THREE Rivers, MIcu. 


Mitt No. 3 Now But.pinc, tN FOREGROUND. 


will be regular equipment. The ashes will be disposed of through 
the basement, dropping into a hopper and thence into cars that 
run below the fire boxes. 

Ample provision is being made for fuel supply and for the 
efficient and economical handling of coal. All these details have 
been worked out by Billingham & Cobb, who are general archi- 
tects and engineers for the entire plant. There is an overhead 
steel suspension bunker, supported by steel trusses. This bunker 
is parabolic in shape, 142 feet long, nine feet deep and 16 feet 
wide across the top. It will carry 600 to 700 tons of coal at one 
time and is fed by a 15 ton locomotive crane, operating on a 60- 
foot boom. The outside coal storage is of concrete, 100 by 250 
feet in dimensions and 12 feet deep. This pit will house 10,000 
tons of coal. 

In addition to the erection of this new board mill, the Eddy 
Paper Company has enlarged its facilities at White Pigeon by 
the absorption of the White Pigeon Coated Paper Company and 
the White Pigeon Box Company. These two concerns imme- 
diately adjoin the Eddy Paper Company’s No. 2 mill. The White 
Pigeon Box plant is to be increased by the erection. of an addi- 
tion, 50 by 240 feet in diameter, which will provide additional facili- 
ties that are much needed. . 
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THE DILLON DUPLEX PAPER CUTTER 


66 HE last word in accuracy.” This is what users say of our new improved 

DUPLEX PAPER CUTTER. The reason is that the length of sheet 
is regulated by our Expansion Pulley and Telescope Indicator. With this 
arrangement, too, the length of sheet can be changed very quickly. No waste 
of time, no waste of paper. 
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Alarming View of Forest-Exhaustion in Canada 


“Annual Growth” Declared to Be a Myth—Natural Agencies Already Destroy More Trees Than Grow 


in Canada—Cutting Making Appalling Inroads on Reserves—Crop Take 60 to 250 Years to Grow 
and Sells for Less Per Acre Than Potatoes—Pulp Wood Famine Already Declared to Be Within Sight 
—Governments Throughly Aroused—Managing Forests Cannot Be Left to Private Efforts. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by C. L. Sibley. 


Sovnneenncarenenensneeseneeeseesaeeenenencnen ei cenennnneeneecieenenencetannsceneneteeroisseeeeceneosenneseceerenseeenenrernonty 


A really startling development in connection with the news 
print industry in Canada during the past twelve months has been 
the discovery, or the alleged discovery, that there is no such 
thing as net annual growth to replace, or partly replace, the 
timber that is cut. The experts declare that the annual growth 
is already more than offset by the natural forces of destruction 
in the form of insects, fire and wind storms. Therefore every 
cord of wood which is cut represents a permanent depletion of 
the timber reserves which not the most earnest efforts at re- 
forestation can ever replace. If this is true, then the exhaustion 
of the Canadian forests is already within sight, and will take place 
within the lifetime of the present generation. 

This is certainly a most alarming view, and it is one that is 
arousing the utmost concern in Canada. How startling it is may 
perhaps be better illustrated by giving a few figures. A rough 
calculation by Clyde Leavitt, chief forester of the Commission 
of Conservation, gives what he regards a liberal estimate of 
pulp wood in Canada as follows: 


? Cords. 
RUIN io Si aeecniue wel oer Kn net kbeemaaees 300,000,000 
INNER crear a 8 i ei ak Wici6n sim dialiee ai cae we een 200,000,000 
DE NE esc ccdkseadnstedvesnusnen 33,000,000 
DOUE OE x inn ew ddd acca Wow’ Peau A we Chae 30,000,000 
POO CHUOIINES © 5 onccine case daweateuececees 255,000,000 
ROMA. kecg Sanccuvcessondeeeteneudl ca nake 818,000,000 


Pulpwood Elsewhere 


In addition to this there is, of course, a considerable quantity 
of pulp wood in the northern portion of the prairie provinces, 
but considering that much of this is difficult of access, and con- 
sidering also that the figures above given for the other provinces 
also contain much pulp wood more or less remote, from means 
of transportation, the amount of the available pulp wood may be 
roughly considered to represent around 818,000,000 cords. How 
long this will last is of course problematical. The present rate 
of consumption only affords the roughest guide because the rate 
of consumption is multiplying every year. As an instance it may 
be mentioned that a five-year period in the St. Maurice Valley 
shows an increase in the rate of consumption of 200 per cent. or 
at the rate of 40 per cent. per year, with the rate increasing in 
proportion every year. Perhaps the best idea of how near the 
exhaustion of the pulpwood supplies of Canada is may be gained 
from the following comparison. The amount of wood of all 
kinds consumed in the United States every year amounts to 
244,000,000 cords, which by the way, means a pile four feet wide 
and four feet high, 369,000 miles long, or long enough to reach 
123 times across this continent, or 15 times around the globe. If 
the consumption of pulp wood in Canada were at the rate of the 
total consumption of wood of all kinds in the United States, the 
whole of the present available pulp wood in Canada would be 
exhausted in less than four years. 
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The latest calculations show that in the United States more 
than 5,500,000 cords of wood are used annually for pulp alone. 
The vastness of this appalling inroad upon available pulp wood 
supplies can better be understood by stating that it represents a 
solid pile of four feet wide, 12 feet high, reaching clear across 
the continent, or a pile four feet high, 9,000 miles long. Canada 
is now producing a total of 800,000 tons of paper per annum, 
which is very nearly half the consumption of the publications of 
the United States and so great are the developments under way 
for a greater manufacture of news print that the Dominion will 
very soon be producing much more than half. In addition to the 
present unlimited demand by the United States, which is forcing 
unprecedented production in Canada, there are overseas markets 
awaiting development and Canada is pursuing a most active policy 
in catering to these markets. It looks, therefore, as though it 
cannot be long before the production of news print in Canada 
will equal the present production in the United States. If the 
production reaches that figure it would seem that the available 
pulp wood supplies, if used exclusively for the manufacture of 
news print, would last about 150 years. But it must also be re- 
membered that huge inroads are being made on the forests for 
lumber for many other purposes besides pulp wood and that vast 
supplies of what might technically be described as pulp wood are 
being uséd for lumber purposes generally, so the experts declare. 
There is an appalling annual loss from natural destructive 
agencies, compared with which the net annual growth is a mere 
flea-bite. Some idea of these losses is given by Frank J. D. 
Barnjum, of Annapolis Royal, N. S. Mr. Barnjum, who was for 
many years in the lumber business in Maine, recently acquired the 
ground wood mill of the McLeod Pulp Company, at Annapolis 
Royal, N. S., and has been very active in arousing public opinion 
in Canada on this subject. Mr. Barnjum recently. issued ‘@ series 
of pamphlets in which he made the following statement :™ 

“When I attempt to estimate the wastage caused by the spruce 
burworm, I am somewhat staggered. The most conservative 
figure I have heard for Maine is that 25 per cent., with a high 
figure of 60 per cent. of all the fir growth in the State has been 
killed, with considerable spruce destruction as well, and New 
Brunswick’s loss runs up to 75 per cent. and Quebec’s up to 40 
per cent. And when we realize that this is at least the third 
attack within the past century that we have had by this one pest, 
we can form some slight idea of what the wastage from this 
source must be. 

“In British Columbia 665,000,000,000 feet of timber have been 
burned, and this amount very nearly equals the total stand of saw 
timber remaining in Canada today. 

“In Maine, in the gale of 1883, a billion feet of soft wood were 
blown down, in addition to a very large amount of hard wood in 
the two countries of Oxford and Franklin alone. And the loss 
in the whole state was incalculable. I know of one township, 
which I afterwards bought, where one-third of the entire. stand of 
timber was destroyed in this same gale. * 
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“I have in mind a windfall in Wisconsin, between Prentice 
Junction and Ladysmith, that covers a strip five miles wide and 
50 miles long, where the timber was laid as flat as if traversed 
by a steamroller. All of this timber, the result of more than 200 
years’ accretion, was destroyed in an hour. I cannot help think- 
ing of an experience of my own in my earlier days, in this con- 
nection. I had been planting 10,000 trees per year for two or 
three years, when a fire came in on an adjoining lot and burned 
up more trees in two hours than I had planted in the three years, 
which discouraged any more planting by me at that time. 

“But the final and most convincing figures of all are contained 
in the valuable report by the committee of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters, which was recently published, which says: 

“That of all the total forest area in the United States of 500, 
000,000 acres: 

“One hundred million acres and more are so devastated as to 
be almost wholly non-productive ; 

“Over 250,000,000 acres have been cut over and more or less 
damaged by fire, but are producing new timber, usually in small 
amounts ; 

“One hundred and fifty million acres are in standing timber 
where growth merely balances decay, with no net increase in 
wood production from year to year. On a large part of this area 
the virgin timber is of poor quality and very inaccessible.” 

In Canada the Canadian Forestry Association states, one-half 
of the forested area has been burned over within the past 100 
years. That this enormous wastage by fire is still with us is in 
evidence by the loss of 1,000,000,000 feet of timber in Montana 
and the 540,000 acres destroyed in Alberta, which are only two 
of the larger burns of last summer. The bugs are also still with 
us; and the wind, as one of my own countrymen says, “She blow 
all de time.” 

Destruction by Spruce Budworm 


This statement may be supplemented by a report made to the 
Government by Professor S. A. Graham, of the University of 
Minnesota, and Professor H. E. Tothill, of the Dominion En- 
tomological Bureau. After a trip of 125 miles through the Crown 
Timber Lands of the Province of New Brunswick this year, they 
reported that half of the balsam fir in that province had been 
destroyed by the Spruce Budworm this year. 


“Annual Growth” a Myth 


Of course the question of making the forests permanently pro- 
ductive rests upon the other question of the annual growth and 
whether that annual growth can be made to offset not only the 
destruction of natural forces, but also the cutting. On this ques- 
Dr. C. D. Howe, of the University of To- 
ronto, who as a member of the Commission Survey of Forest 
Regeneration, has been making studies in the forests of Quebec 
on this question and in a report to the Government says: 

“The studies of the past summer corroborate the results of the 
previous summer, namely that the young balsam and spruce under 


tion opinions vary. 


cover of the hardwoods grow very slowly. For example, the 
average 4-inch balsam was found to be 55 years old, the average 
8-inch tree, 70 years old and it was 80 years old at 10 inches in 
diameter breast-high. This deduction is based on the analysis of 
some 300 trees. The spruce grows even more slowly. At 4 inches 
in diameter, breast-high, the average tree was found to be 80 
years old, at 8 inches in diameter, 120 years old, and at 12 inches 
in diameter, 165 years old. Thus to supply the raw material for 
one ton of pulp, it would require eight balsam trees of 75 years’ 
growth or eight spruce trees of 130 years’ growth, or 600 and 
1,040 years, respectively, of tree growth. 

Other reports show that the growth of some sections of Quebec 
is only about 30 board feet per acre, and put together would just 
about make one six-inch tree per acre per year. Thus if only one 
average tree per acre is blown down, and that possibly is a low 


estimate of the damage done by the wind, the whole year’s growth 
is destroyed. 
Great Cost of Replanting 


Touching upon this point and upon the work of attempted re- 
forestration by planting young trees, Mr. Barnjum points out the 
great cost of growing this crop. He says, “When the public be- 
gins to realize that this timber which is being cut today as if it 
were an annual crop, has been growing from 75 to 250 years, and 
the only way it can be reproduced is by re-planting—planting 
with the present high cost of labor amounts to a matter of $12 to 
$15 per acre, to which must be added the cost of the land, which 
is from $3 to $10 per acre—something will be done. This brings 
the cost per acre of these plantations of tiny little seedlings from 
$15 to $25, with an annual charge for interest, taxes and fire pro- 
tection for at least a matter of 50 to 75 years before another crop 
can be harvested. 

Loss from Other Enemies 

“In addition to this there is a possible loss from fire and the 
spruce budworm, and other enemies; for it must be borne in 
mind that fire is always with us, and the budworm returns in 
cycles of from 20 to 35 years, and further, that each recurrence, 
as the lands become harder cut, increases in violence. 

“As soon as the above facts are absorbed, as they are beginning 
to be quite rapidly at the present time, timberlands will be sell- 
ing on a much higher scale than they are today, and my predic- 
tion is that the biggest rise in timberland values that has ever 
been known will take place within three years. 

“There is not a ccmmodity in the world that is selling so much 
below its real value as an acre of timberland today. Think of a 
crop that has been 50° to 250 years growing, and that under most 
favorable conditions will take from 50 to 75 years to reproduce 
with all the attendant risks, and an actual cost of $75.00 to 
$125.00, selling today at $10 to $15 per acre for land and all, while 
an annual crop of cereals or potatoes brings from $15 to $100 or 
even more per acre above cost of planting and harvesting, and 
without the land.” 


Sir Lomer Gouin More Optimistic 

It is interesting to note that there are influential authorities 
who do not take such a pessimistic view of the situation as some 
of the experts. For instance, in a statement at the annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association in January last, 
Sir Lomer Gouin, Premier of the Province of Quebec, said: 

“We have been told many, many times about the immensity of 
our pulp wood forests. It is true that we have a large supply of 
pulp wood, but we must not forget that’ such a supply is not 
inexhaustible. Some years ago you were more exacting than you 
are now in the requirements of your timber. I remember the 
days when you would accept only a small percentage of balsam 
and when you would accept cnly regular spruce logs for paper- 
making. You have managed so that now you accept all the 
balsam that is offered to you, and you make good use of the 
burned and charred trees which you find in the forests with profit 
to your mills, and with great profit also to the forests, which you 
are making more productive by cleaning them out. 

“I do not despair. I am sure that a day will come when you 
will devise means to use the hard woods of our forests, and if I 
may be allowed to speak after your experts, I would ask your 
permission to advise you to cut from your timber lands only 
what the timber lands produce yearly. I understand that this will 
make your lumbering expenditures larger, but do you not think 
that you can meet such expenditures which will make your limits 
produce more wood and give you a chance to return sooner to 
the field which you have exploited? 

“But this is not enough. [ do not think it is sufficient for you 
to reduce the volume of your cutting. The time is come, we are 
told, for you to think that you should restock your timber lands. 
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This, I understand, means very large expenditures, and I am 
sure that when we give suggestions and advice we should be pre- 
pared to hear the limit-holders tell the government—who, after 
all, is the proprietor of the lands: ‘Very well, we are prepared to 
restock, but that is your property, what are you prepared to do 
to restock it?’ I will only say in answer to this that if you are 
prepared to do your share to restock your limits, I can assure 
you that the Government of the Province of Quebec is prepared 
to do its share, and it’s a very large share. 

“T have read and heard, as you have, pessimistic remarks about 
our forests. Let me tell you that while I preach economy of the 
lumbering operation, I have abundant faith in the future of our 
forests. We have, as you know, some four or five million acres 
of lands under license. We have, as a reserve, seventy-five mil- 
lion acres of land of virgin forests. Everybody knows that the 
province of Quebec is supplying more than half of the pulp wood 
supplied in Canada. We have the largest area of pulp wood 
forests left in the world, and this forest wealth, I am sure, if 
properly taken care of and if exploited with wisdom, and if effi- 
eiently managed, can be made to produce enormous quantities of 
timber for ever. We now cut about one billion feet of timber from 
our forty-five million acres of land, and I might tell you that with 
proper management we might cut four or even five times more 
than this quantity without endangering the future of our supply. 
This, gentlemen, is from the lands under license. This does not 
include in any way the seventy-five million acres of land which is 
still free and belongs to the Crown. 

“I must confess that in regard to that new domain our knowl- 
edge is limited, and that is why we propose to make an inventory 
of that property; that is why we propose to establish forestry 
posts, one at Hamilton Bay, one at Ungava Bay, and one at 
James Bay, from which our foresters will go and make an in- 
ventory in reference to our resources. These posts, gentlemen, 


we propose to connect by wireless telegraph, and if necessary, 
with the introduction and use of aeroplanes to hasten the facili- 


ties of the work of our engineers. What we desire and what we 
wish is that we should not be taken by surprise and we want to 
be in a position to cope with the new demands which may come 
to us for timber limits, and for water powers.” 


Laurentide President’s View 

Another opinion which may be quoted is that of George Cha- 
hoon, who, as president of the Laurentide Company, is looked 
upon as an authority on these matters. He thinks that the forests 
could be made permanently productive and says: 

“The ideal situation for which all foresters are striving is that 
of a sustained yield; that is, that a region shall be so lumbered 
that no more wood shall be removed in any one year than the 
amount which actually grows per annum. By such a system of 
management the forest becomes perpetually productive, and as 
long as it is not destroyed by fire it will be an unfailing source of 
raw material. Under this system, mature trees may be cut over 
areas where the trees are of different ages and sizes, leaving the 
smaller trees to grow for a future crop, or a portion of the terri- 
tory may be cut over entirely clean, and a new crop obtained by 
natural seeding, or by planting young trees which have been 
raised in a forest nursery. 

“All of these systems have been thoroughly tried out in Europe 
and are in use separately and in combination wherever forestry is 
practised. Our Canadian forests have, in general, been handled 
under the first or selection system, not by any carefully thought 
out plan, but by a fortunate chance. Unfortunately, the system 
has been carried out, not as in Europe by taking the oldest and 
poorest trees and leaving the best and most vigorous for the 
future crop, but by taking out the best and largest trees and by 
leaving the feeble and decaying ones, or the young and stunted 
ones, which either never recover or take a very long time. 
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Studies have shown that on the pulpwood lands of Quebec, under 
the present system of cutting, it will in all probability take sixty 
years to produce a crop and that the amount which can be cut at 
the time will be only one-quarter of the amount which is being 
cut today, an amount too small to make profitable logging possible. 

“If a proper system of cutting should be adopted, the present 
cut per acre would, under a selective system, be reduced and 
logging ‘expenses increased, but each year would see a larger 
possible cut, until the land had reached a maximum yield three or 
four times as large as that at present produced. If, on the other 
hand, we should begin to cut our lands clean, we should more 
than double the present yield, but we should have to wait for 
forty or sixty years for another crop, depending on whether we 
left the restocking to nature or replanted the forest ourselves. 
The crop at the end of the period would then be nearly eight 
times that at present obtained per acre. Any system will, for the 
immediate future, increase the price of pulpwood, but as the 
forest increases in yield the cost will drop progressively until the 
full yield is reached and will then remain practically stationery. 
The problem has to be faced, and the longer we wait before 
beginning a sane and practical policy, the more it will cost. 
Everyone in the country is vitally interested in this problem, and 
the cost should not be saddled entirely on the manufacturers of 
pulp and paper, but should be borne in great part by the Pro- 
vincial Governments, which are owners of the land. The price of 
wood is rising rapidly and will.continue to rise until proper steps 
are taken to insure a permanent supply, and the cost will natur- 
ally fall on the consumer of the product. Newspaper publishers 
should be vitally interested in this question, as they are probably 
the largest consumers, and they should do their part by economiz- 
ing in the use of paper and by educating the public and the 
voters, so that a sound policy can be adopted and the proper 
legislation passed to make it effective. All classes of the popu- 
lation are interested.” 


Government Taking Action 


Meanwhile, the various pulp and paper companies, lumber com- 
panies, associations connected with the industry, the Provincial 
Government and the Federal Government are all alive to the 
situation and are co-operating both in case of fire protection and 
reforestration. The Federal Government is understood to be 
about to proceed through the Commission of Conservation with 
an accurate survey of all standing timber in Canada, showing the 
various kinds of lumber, the quality, location and accessibility. 
together with available means of transporting same to the nearest 
market, also a report of all cutting over lands which are suitable 
only for forest growth with the extent and location of same. 

The Province of Quebec is carrying on a considerable work in 
reforestration. The Government nurseries at Berthierville which 
now furnishes 1,000,000 plants of trees per annum are planning 
to extend the plantation so as to be able to provide 20,000,000 
plants or more per annum. This intensive production of plants 
will greatly diminish their cost and it is calculated that the 
nursery will be able to furnish plants at $1.50 per thousand in- 
stead of $5.00 per thousand as is now being demanded. 

The larger companies are adopting scientific methods of re- 
forestration. The largest scheme of this kind so far undertaken 
in Canada has been carried out by the Laurentide Company, which 
has planted 1,000,000 seedlings, mostly Norway spruce, with some 
white Scotch. and jack pine and balsam. The Riordon Company 
also planted 750,000 seedlings, mostly imported from forests in 
the United States, which in turn procured the seeds some three 
or four years ago in Northern Europe. 

These companies hope soon to plant every year at least one-tree 
for every one removed by them. Naturally such a larg scheme 
of reforestation demanded the building up of a large organization, 
as well as the carrying out of experimental work, all of which 
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involves a large outlay of capital. It goes without saying that 
such a task would not have been undertaken if the men who 
control the companiés were not convinced that it was a good 
investment, and that by only such means could their deforested 
lands be made productive before their available supplies of timber 
were exhausted. 

Forest culture presupposes long-term investments and conse- 
quently the necessity of a minimum outlay in land and preliminary 
expenses. For this reason it is generally considered to be an 
undertaking which governments can handle to better advantage 
than can private corporations or individuals. The Quebec com- 
panies, however, have acquired considerable areas of cheap land 
in fee simple. They have established their own nurseries and 
these will be gradually enlarged until they furnish sufficient seed- 
lings to keep pace with the planting. 

As practically no seed of Canadian trees is now obtainable, it is 
being imported from Europe, but in time it should be possible to 
obtain native seed. It is, for example, not yet definitely known 
how Norway spruce will grow under Canadian conditions. A 
vast amount of experimental work, requiring several years’ time, 
will be necessary to decide this point. In order to avoid any 
delay, the companies are engaging in this experimental work in 
co-operation with the Commission of Conservation, co-incidently 
with their planting. 


Work of Abitibi Co. 


H. G. Schanche, who has been appointed chief forester of the 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Iroquois Falls, Ont., has se- 
lected a site for a Forest Nursery, and the clearing and prepara- 
tion of the same is now in progress. The output of the nursery 
will be made to satisfy the demands of the reforestation program 
of the Forestry Department. Mr. Schanche will leave shortly on 
an extended trip over the limits of the company in order to gain 
first hand knowledge following which a working plan will be 
drawn up for the surveying and mapping of the holdings. A 
regeneration survey on virgin and cut-over areas is at present 
being carried on within the limits of the company. The work is 
under the supervision of Dr. C. D. Howe, of Toronto, and is 
similar to the investigations of a like nature recently conducted 
by him on the limits of the Laurentide and Riordon companies. 


Work of Bathurst Lumber Co. 


The Bathurst Lumber Company in co-operation with the New 
Brunswick Forest Service is carrying on experimental cuttings on 
500 acres of undersized spruce on the Nipisguit River. A por- 
tion of the area is being cut under the strip system. Strips from 
one chain wide to three chains wide are cut clean, with strips two 
chains wide between each uncut or lightly culled. A portion is 
being cut clean in more or less circular patches of various sizes, 
comprising one-quarter acre to two acres in extent. Other posi- 
tions are being thinned by cutting to 10, 8 and 6-inch diameter 
limits respectively. The slash on one-half the area of each cut- 
ting system is to be burned and on the other half unburned. The 
Provincial Forest Service furnishes a forest engineer who, in 
co-operation with Mr. Lordon, of the Bathurst Lumber Company, 
will carry out the plans of the cutting. 


Experiments in Scientific Cutting 


The Laurentide Company in co-operation, with the Quebec 
Forest Service, will undertake similar experimental cutting in a 
stand of 300 acres mostly culled only for pine on Cache Lake, 
whose waters reach the St. Maurice River at Rapid Blanc. The 
area contains a peat bog, a merchantable black spruce swamp, bal- 
sam and spruce ridges, a merchantable stand arising from an old 
burn, and mature spruce and balsam in various degrees of mix- 
ture with hardwoods so that most of the types in which logging 
operations are being conducted in Quebec are represented on this 
comparatively small area. The Logging Department and the 





Forestry Division of the Laurentide Company and the Provincial 
Forest Service will co-operate in carrying out details for the 
cutting, as an experiment. On both areas a careful record will be 
made of the cost of slash burning. 

The Commission of Conservation at Ottawa has the task of 
measuring and recording the results on each experimental area. 
Sample acres will be laid off and the volume of wood fibre and 
rate of growth under the present and past conditions will be 
ascertained and will be used as the standard to measure the 
results of the various methods of cutting in terms of future 
growth. The investigations will include the effect of cutting to 
various diameter limits upon windfall, upon diameter increment, 
volume accretion, upon the growth of the young trees already 
established in the stands, and the reproduction of the commercial 
species after the cutting. The areas upon which the slash is 
burned and those upon which it is unburned will be used for a 
comparative study of the effects of these two conditions upon 
reproduction and, in co-operation with the Dominion Entomo- 
logical Branch, upon prevalence of insect diseases. These areas 
(burned and unburned) will also be studied in a comparative 
way by an expert from the standpoint of breeding ground for 
the various heart rot diseases of spruce and balsam. 

This work will be carried on during the logging operations and 
will doubtless occupy a small investigation party during the com- 
ing summer. After that it is planned to visit the areas periodically 
for a number of years to measure and record results. In this 
way only can accurate and useable data be obtained from the 
experimental cuttings. 

Negotiations are on the way between the Fisheries Branch at 
Ottawa, the Provincial Forest Service of New Brunswick, and the 
Commission of Conservation to establish an experiment station 
on 240 acres belonging to the Mirimachi Fish Hatchery of South 
Esk, New Brunswick. The area is badly infested by spruce bud- 
worm, and a special study will be made of this disease on the 
area by the Dominion Entomological Branch. The area is being 
cruised and plans drawn up for regulated cutting. 

It is being recognized in Canada, however, that the whole 
question of managing the forests for the good of the country 
cannot be left to private or co-operation effort. It is considered 
that since the forests actually belong to the Provincial Govern- 
ment it is their duty to guard them properly. The length of time 
necessary to raise a crop, and the low rate of interest which must 
be charged for capital require that such work and management 
must be undertaken by the only certain long-lived agency capable 
of such work, namely the Government. 





HOW PAPER MAKERS’ FELTS ARE MADE 


To mark the fiftieth year since the founder, Francis Conkling 
plant at Rensselaer, N. Y., opposite Albany, was built, F. C. 
Huyck & Sons have just issued a handsomely printed and pro- 
fusely illustrated book entitled “Two Related Industries,” an ac- 
count of paper making and of paper makers’ felts as manufac- 
tured at the Kenwood mills, Rensselaer and Annprior, Ont. 

The book shows numerous full page illustrations and gives 
descriptions of paper making from the earliest times down to the 
present. These include reproductions of some rare old prints, 
some scene of historical interest in connection with the industry 
and pictures of up-to-date paper making machinery. 

The book, as indicated by the sub title also in a most interesting 
manner traces the history of the Huyck paper makers’ felt busi- 
ness, showing numerous excellent half tones of the firm’s original 
and present plants and various operations in connection with the 
manufacture of paper makers’ felt. 1 

The book is tastefully bound and will be certain to make a 
favorable impression on those among whom it is intended to 
circulate. 
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Big Forest Wealth of British Columbia 


Although Started But a Comparatively Short Time Ago the Pulp Wood Paper Industry Has Already 
Attained Large Proportions—Figures Issued Recently by the Provincial Government Show That the 
Total Value of British Columbia Pulp Sold in 1919 Amounted to $12,554,257 and the Output of 
News Print Amounted to 123,607 Tons—American Capital Is Increasingly Being Attracted. 
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Few industries on the Pacific Coast have had a more remark- 
able growth than the manufacture of pulp and paper. 
ago the industry did not exist here. 
spruce, hemlock and certain species of fir as a basis of the manu- 
facture of pulp, news print, wrapping paper and cardboard boxes 


‘was not recognized. 


Industry Has Attained Large Proportions 


Today the industry has attained very large proportions, but 
even yet is.scarcely out of the stage of early development. En- 
gaged in this industry today in British Columbia there are 2,872 
employees, the payroll totalling $3,383,000 per annum and repre- 


senting a capital investment of 
over $27,000,000. In 1917 Can- 
ada exported pulp and paper to 
the value of $53,000,000, of 
which 14 per cent. came from 
British Columbia. In 1918 the 
total export reached a value of 
$72,000,000, of which this prov- 
ince was responsible for $10,- 
517,250. For the year ending 
March 31, 1919, Canada’s pulp 
and paper exports reached as 
high as $99,250,000 and British 
Columbia’s proportion of this 
total was in greater proportion 
to the total than in any pre- 
vious year. In 1918 the Ca- 
nadian export of news print 
alone amounted to $34,000,000. 
Today British Columbia pro- 
duces 685 tons of pulp and paper 
a day—where ten years ago 
there was not one single plant 
in operation. 

Figures issued by the Pro- 
vincial government recently 
show that :the total value of 
British Columbia pulp sold in 
1919 amounted to $12,554,257 
and the output of news print 
amounted to 123,607 tons. There 
are now six large plants which, 
when working at full capacity, 
have an annual output of 60,000 
tons of wood pulp and 100,000 


tons of chemical wood pulp, ~} 


news print and wrapping paper. 
Must Seek Outside Capital 
A country of great extent 
Possessing enormous natural re- 





Ten years 
The great value of coast 





sources, British Columbia has a population so small at present that 
large amounts of capital have to be sought outside its boundaries, 
to the great mutual benefit of the investors and the province itself. 
To investors in New York, Chicago and San Francisco is due 
largely the place now occupied by British Columbia pulp and 


paper products in the markets of the world. 





On Timer Limits oF WHALEN Putp AND Paper Mitts, Ltp., 


Quatstino SouND, VANCOUVER ISLAND. 


During the long years of war this industry, in common with 
nearly all others, was much hampered by lack of ocean tonnage 
and general restriction of means of transportation. 
of pulpwood in the eastern portion of the continent is rapidly 
becoming depleted while the rapid shrinking of the available sup- 
plies in the United States is compelling attention to be directed to 


The supply 


the great resources of British 
Columbia. It is estimated that 
there still exists in this province 
approximately 255,000,000 cords 
of spruce and hemlock suitable 
for the purpose, so that there is 
ample scope for development. 


Inexhaustible Quantities of Wood 


Scattered along the 7,000 
miles of coast line of British 
Columbia are to be found al- 
most inexhaustible quantities of 
suitable wood. There are great 
tracts of spruce and hemlock 
close to the water, giving the 
best of facilities for landing 
logs at the mills at very low 
cost. Douglas fir, too, is found 
suitable for manufacturing cer- 
tain kinds of pulp products by 
chemical process. In the mild 
climate of the Pacific Coast 
logging and milling operations 
are carried on the year through, 
while constant open water fa- 
cilitates shipping. Of water- 
power there are available many 
thousands of horse-power only 
awaiting development. 


Favorably Located to Markets 
The products of the forests 
of British Columbia are in an 
extremely favorable position 
with regard to markets. While 
the home and United States 
markets are constantly increas- 
ing their demands, Australia, 
Japan, China, New Zealand, 
South America and Mexico also 
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are ready to take large -quantities when the industry is suffi- 
ciently developed to accommodate their wants. At present a 
very large part of the export pulp and paper goes to Aus- 
tralia, which is wholly dependent on the outside for its sup- 
plies. Japan offers a market which is constantly expanding. 
Practically the whole of the output of the mills of the big Whalen 
corporation is absorbed by Japan. Sir George Bury, president 
and managing director of this concern, returned recently from the 
Far East, having made contracts for as much as the firm could 
supply for many months ahead. 


Exports to United States 

It is of interest to observe that the export of paper of various 
kinds to the United States in 1918 was valued at $3,786,441 com- 
pared with $1,622,933 in 1917, while the pulp exports amounted to 
$775,386. The demands of the local market are constantly in- 
creasing as the country is built up by increasing population. At 
present the annual value of the locally-absorbed product amounts 
to $300,000, while news print in large quantities is supplied to 
Vancouver, Seattle, Calgary, Edmonton and other cities as far 
east as Winnipeg. 

The government of British Columbia, which controls the forests 
of the province, is fully alive to the great future which lies before 
the industry. As long ago as 1901 the government adopted the 
policy of granting 2l-year leases of pulpwood areas to bona fide 
investors. There is an annual rental under these leases of two 
cents per acre and a royalty of 25 cents per cord of pulpwood 
and in addition applicants must guarantee a satisfactory expendi- 
ture on plant. 

Some Enterprising Concerns 

The Whalen Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, the largest con- 
cern of the kind operating in British Columbia, combines the 
interests of the former Colonial Pulp and Paper Company with 


PLANT oF Beaver Cove Lumper & Putp Co., Beaver Cove, B. C. 
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its mill at Port Alice on Quatsino Sound, Vancouver Island; the 
Empire Pulp Company, with a plant at Swanson Bay, and the 
British Columbia Sulphite Company with mills at Mill Creek. 
The combined output is approximately 180 tons of sulphite fibre, 
50 tons of pulp, 500,000 feet of lumber and 1,100,000 shingles daily. 
The concern is capitalized at $10,102,500 and its assets are valued 
at nearly $15,000,000. 

The Pacific Mills, Limited, which owns the great plant at Ocean 
Falls, is capitalized at $9,500,000 divided into 9,500 shares. This 
company purchased the property from the trustee for the de- 
benture holders of the original Falls company, the Fleischaker 
Brothers and W. P. Johnson of San Francisco being the financial 
backers. 

The other two pulp concerns now operating are the Powell 
River Company, Limited, and the Beaver Cove Lumber and Pulp 
Company. The latter concern, whose financial backers are headed 
by W. H. White, a wealthy New York banker, started operations 
in the late summer and has an initial capacity of 40 tons of pulp 
a day. 

Will Attract American Capital 


Not long ago the former Canadian paper controller, R. A. 
Pringle, K. C., who recently resigned, stated that the pulpwood 
demands of the United States had reached the enormous total of 
600,000 tons per day, and that the demand was increasing at the 
rate of ten per cent. annually. He said that it was estimated that 
the available supply of pulpwooeds in the United States was not 
sufficient to last more than fifteen years at the most at the present 
rate of depletion. 

From this he argued that American capital would be attracted 
more and more towards the great areas of pulpwoods existing in 
British Columbia. 

It is worth while quoting here a recent statement of the Hon. 
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T. D. Pattullo, British Columbia Minister of Lands, in whose 
department the pulp forests of the province are administered. He 
said: 

“For pulp-producing purposes the spruce forests of British Co- 
lumbia remain practically untouched, although the past five years 
have seen large quantities of this timber cut for aeroplane pur- 
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poses. The pulp and paper industry in British Columbia is still in 
its infancy, though there are at present between four and five 
thousand men employed in its various branches. Other com- 
panies will come as the vast resources of the provinces become 
more widely known and as the growing need for more pulp fields 
is felt. 


ABUSING THE FORESTS 


The annual report of the Chief Forester at Washington is de- 
tailed and doleful, says the New York Evening Post. The rate 
of forest depletion is nearly three times the growth of timber 
serviceable for anything but firewood. The great Eastern centers 
of production are being exhausted, while the Southern mills have 
only from ten to fifteen years’ supply of virgin timber. For three 
years preceding 1919 the average annual loss from forest fires was 
$20,727,917. The average number of acres burned was 13,969,331. 
At that rate it will take only about forty years to convert our for- 
ests into ash heaps. 

Neglect and abuse of our forests have been notorious since the 
days when Carl Schurz, as Secretary of the Interior under Hayes, 
toured the country in their interests. This has been due partly to 
the fact that everybody’s business is nobody’s business. We have 
also been misled by our wealth. About one-fourth of the United 
States or 550,000,000 acres, is in forests while our “forests primeval” 
covered an area of approximately 850,000,000 acres. But if the 
supply is great the demand is greater. We are using about 6,000,- 
000 cords of wood annually in the manufacture of paper, one- 
sixth of which is imported, mostly from Canada. Thirty-three 
States have Forestry Departments and twenty-four cooperate with 
the Federal Government in fire protection, But the fires continue 
while afforestration lags. Millions are appropriated each year for 
the maintenance of the Forestry Service,, yet the force is inade- 
quate and becoming more so daily. 





Chief Forester Graves suggests a widening of the Federal 
Board’s authority. No one will doubt the wisdom of this, but 
it is only one step toward larger and better forests. A cam- 
paign such as that conducted by thé Pittsburgh Post on the for- 
estry needs of Pennsylvania cannot be too highly commended. It 
is the venerable question of educating the public to the point 
where people realize the value of a tree before it is cut. 

It is not mere sentiment but a possible crisis that bespeaks a re- 
vival of the interest we had in our forests about 1905, the most fa- 
vorable year since the establishment of the Bureau of Forestry 
in 1886. 


MICHIGAN PAPER FIRMS INCREASE STOCK 

The Eddy Paper Company, of Three Rivers, Mich., and White 
Pigeon, Mich., and the Monarch Paper Company, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., have both been granted permission by the Secretary of 
State to increase their capital stock. The former was authorized 
to expand to $12,000,000 common and $3,000,000 preferred. 

The Eddy Paper Company will immediately declare a stock 
dividend, giving holders four shares of stock for each single 
share now held. It will also sell $1,000,000 of preferred stock 
that will be convertible into common stock. 

The Monarch Paper Company will advance from $750,000 to 
$1,500,000, selling the authorized increase at par, $10 a share. 
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EASTERN GROUP 
Hudson Falls, New York 
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St. Maurice Pulp& Paper Mill, Cap de la Madeleine, Que.,Can. 
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It has apparently occasioned no surprise in the Industry that 
UNION Customers have been regularly in receipt of their 
normal supplies throughout the severest winter known in many 
years. 


That task of keeping these Customers regularly supplied, rather 
than the acquisition of new Customers, has been our objective 
day by day. No matter how excessive the demand, Union 
capacity is determined by quality—not volume. 
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Union Brands of Paper Bags and Paper command a premium 
wherever Paper Bags and Paper are known. 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES: WOOLWORTH BLDG., N. Y. CITY 
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Cheboygan Pulp and Paper Mill 


WESTERN GROUP 
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Growing Demand for South American Casein 


Before the World War America Was Practically Independent of the South American Casein Market 
and the Bulk of Its Production Went to Europe—With the Outbreak of the War, However, All This 
Was Changed—The Demand for South-American Casein Was Quickly Stimulated and Prices Began 
to Advance—Properly Equipped Plants Were Immediately Installed and Production Improved. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of The Paper Trade Journal by Henry Atterbury, President of Atterbury 
Bros., Inc., New York, and International Casein Co., Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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Prior to the outbreak of the European war, the American mar- 
ket was practically independent of the South American casein 
market and the bulk of its production went to Europe, the prices 
being governed by the competition of the domestic producers in 
our Western States and the French manufacturers who found 
themselves in the same position as our Western creameries, 
namely with a large over-production of milk during certain sea- 
sons which could only be handled at all by putting it into by- 
products such as condensed milk, milk powder, sugar of milk and 
casein. The South American product being manufactured at a 
large number of widely separated plants and under widely vary- 
ing conditions was un-uniform in quality, irregular in strength 
and viscosity and sold therefore always at a discount as com- 
pared to either the French or the well known domestic qualities. 

With the outbreak of the war, however, the situation changed 
almost over-night. The French production of milk was immedi- 
ately requisitioned by the government for the use of the troops 
in the field, orders began.to pour into America for additional 
supplies, condensed milk in cases for export went to unheard of 
prices and milk powder, sugar of milk and casein, gradually but 
none the less surely, followed suit. 


South American Markets Stimulated 


The South American markets were quick to feel the result of 
this activity and “prime South American” began to be a house- 
hold word among the paper coaters. South American casein 
which had sold as low as 5% cents per pound in 1910-1920 began 
to come into its own. At first it was a harvest for the unscrupu- 
lous manufacturers, burnt, badly dried, moldy stock was shipped 
here as “prime” and eagerly bid for by incautious buyers with 
the result that when the flurry was over, many users found them- 
selves loaded with poor stock for which they had paid fancy 
prices. The intelligent South American manufacturer had, how- 
ever, seized the opportunity to invest his profits where they would 
do the most good, namely in new machinery and improved proc- 
esses. The old “sun-dried” article where the curd was spread 
in the open air to be covered with the dust of the “pampas” by 
every wind which blew, to be deluged by every tropical thunder 
shower, parched and scorched by the noon-day sun, and finally 
ground, packed and shipped as “prime” was replaced by modern, 
continuous drying plants and daily and hourly tests to ensure 
uniformity. 

When the writer first visited the Argentine in 1910, casein 
was made by the hydro-chloric, sulphuric and “natural soured” 
Processes according to the various plants producing it, but as 
often as not these three qualities were shipped to the same mill 
for grinding and bagging and were ground and bagged together 
with the result that the American coating mill received a motley 
heterogeneous mixture requiring constant care in its use to pro- 
duce a solution appropriate for blending well with satin-white or 
blanc fixe. 

‘Immediately after the early war boom properly equipped plants 


were installed and today the most modern casein plants are 
found in South America and the uniformity of the product com- 
pares most favorably with the best of the French or domestic 
manufacture, being in fact, preferred by many coaters to the domes- 
tic because most of the domestic curd being precipitated by the 
sulphuric or hydro-chloric process, does not combine readily into 
a smooth flowing solution where satin-white is used. 

The big South American plants manufacture only by the self- 
soured process, i. e., the curd is precipitated by lactic acid 
germinated by the original fermentatfon of the curd and after 
thorough washing the curd is hydraulically pressed and shipped 
in a moist state to the central drying plant where it passes through 
the final stages of rotary drying and grinding. At the plants, 
chemists test each shipment as received from the creameries and 
as accurate an analysis of it is made as of wood pulp or other 
paper makers’ materials. This ensures proper quality and in the 
well known South American brands there is no longer any chance 
of lack of uniformity. 


Imports Constantly Increasing 

The imports from South America are constantly increasing to 
the United States and while proper official figures are not available 
from government sources, as the countries of origin are not, in 
many cases, correctly classified, competent judges estimate that 
we are now consuming four-fifths of the total South American 
production, and of this four-fifths, ninety per cent is handled 
under registered brands whereby the buyer and seller are equally 
protected. 

To prophesy is always dangerous, but, due to the up-to-date 
methods now employed in the large South American plants so 
that the milk is conserved at the time of the spring flush when 
the flow is heaviest, there is undoubtedly a good-sized stock on 
hand in South America which will move forward to the Ameri- 
can market gradually during the summer months and suffice for 
the heavy demands now being made for this material. Coupled 
with this present supply is the large domestic milk production 
now appearing all over this country which will have to be taken 
care of. Domestic condensed milk is a “drug on the market,” 
powdered milk quotations are being cut from day to day, and this 
surplus curd, which is now flowing in a daily increasing stream, 
must be turned into caseine or lost and with caseine at present 
prices there is not much doubt that the domestic production will 
suffice to meet the demand during the next few months and 
until the South American “crop” which of course makes its ap- 
pearance at the end of our season here, is in sight again. 

The use of casein in other trades than for paper-coating is 
constantly increasing, but the total volume is still small com- 
pared to the tonnage absorbed by paper coaters, and with the 
South American production coming forward at the season when 
the domestic make is light, a well balanced orderly market should 
be seen in which the dairyman gets a reasonable profit and the 
coater obtains a constant and uniform supply of this prime raw 
material. 
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Collins Manufacturing Co. 


Samuel R. Whiting, Pres. and Treas. 


MILL MAIN OFFICE 
NORTH WILBRAHAM, 208 Race St., 
MASS. Holyoke, Mass. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Loft Dried Papers 


We carry in stock the following lines, which give a 
well selected range of grades and colors suitable for 
all the ordinary needs of the most exacting customer: 


Convertible Bond Collins Linen Ledger 
Equipment Bond Newport Ledger 
General Bond Yeoman Ledger 


Active Bond Arkwright Ledger 


We also manufacture the following lines on _ special 
orders: J noes 


Index Bristols - Superfine and Fine Writings 
Papeteries - Weddings - Linen Finish Papers 


Your inquiries are earnestly solicited and samples will be sent you on request 
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The early part of the year 1919 was largely one of readjustment 
in the clay industry, as in the paper industry, and the second half 
of the year was likewise a period of striving for production to 
meet the consumption. 

During the last four years of the war while English clay was 
difficult to get over, the American clays made marked progress in 
the paper trade. The quality of some grades has been improved 
and at least one new superior grade has been put on the market. 
Also the paper mills have learned more about handling the Ameri- 
can clays and have found now that they can be used satisfactorily 
for certain kinds of coating work, as well as filling. 


Increased Demand for American Clays 


These conditions have brought about a greatly increased demana 
for American clays and only the war handicaps in all manufac- 
turing work have prevented a great increase in the production and 
use of them. Up to this time most of the paper clay has come 
from Georgia and South Carolina, and the output there has been 
as follows: 


South 

Georgia Carolina Virginia 
MSs Sec Satin i cuaeeuacatenus 18,240 ae —t~S Sw 
MM Rees coladintecubnsederveus 31,617 Stee tis SS 
Mar ce alerora Nec. cb ciea he dines 36,571 See ane 
Pea Sek Ucky cadeweee cheouen 45,076 Cue. hens 
PR kee Arann eens 48,482 nape (eee 
MMR ihes wahed seuvks © canenees 69,740 ee er 
Ge oxo vee nrdacacnuneuetecs 62,298 BR lhe 
MEFs G2 aon x CE epee wee 67,752 SR "wees 
Mis oy 5 CECE eee ences unas 92,671 ae = weds 
Rao lego cd50 oan ucrie dens 109,222 Gale waees 
MRM Saved 6503 wows ois He 76,073 weet we 
ISD Coatimated) ..o..ccss sees 75,000 SUE. aaa 
1S2D (estimated) 2... .cc.0cccc 110,000 50,000 30,000 


The 1920 production of paper clay in this country should be 
about 200,000 tons against less than 50,000 in 1908. 


Factors That Kept Down Production 

During 1918 and 1919 both weather, coal, labor and shipping 
condition kept down production. The Southern mines have since 
been making especial efforts to improve the quality and color of 
their products and it is expected that this year the quality of 
these clays will be beter than ever before and at the same time 
the production will be larger. 

Last October production was started at a new mine in Virginia, 
where a white pulverized clay is being produced, better in color 
than the ordinary grades of English clay. It is being sold entirely 
to mills which have been using the imported clay and has been 
proven satisfactory in every respect for filling, and it is the first 
American clay which has been used regularly for coating book 
Paper. This grade should be particularly interesting to the coat- 
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Readjustment Period 


Industry Is Making Every Effort to Meet the Demand of Consumers—During the Past Four Years 
English Clays Have Been Very Difficult to Get Over and This Has Brought About a Very Greatly 
Increased Demand for Domestic Clays—While in 1908 Only About 25 Per Cent of the Total White 
Clay Consumed Was American Clay, It Is Estimated That in 1920 It Will Be 50 Per Cent. 


: Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by R. T. Vanderbilt, President of the R. T. 
i Vanderbilt Co., Inc. New York. 
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ing mills who can make a considerable saving through its use. 
It has proven so successful a quality that arrangements have al- 
ready been made to double the production, giving the plant a 
capacity of 200 tons per day, and it is hoped that actual production 
during 1920 will be over 30,000 tons, and at a larger rate during 
the second half of the year. ’ 

For the past three years efforts have been made to produce clay 
at our mine in Connecticut, and we expect to start shipments 
from there this Summer. This clay will take low freight rates 
to most of the New England book mills and will be of especial 
interest to them. It is a washed clay, practically identical in 
quality to the English filling clays, and while the initial production 
will not be large, it will be subject to development and it is men- 
tioned to show that progress is being made in meeting the paper 
requirements. 7 


Clay Imports Uncertain 


Practically all of the white clays imported come from the mines 
in Cornwall at the Southern end of England. Before the war they 
had a productive capacity of about 700,000 tons. Clay imports 
have been very uncertain during the war and were previously in- 
terrupted by strikes, etc., and some wide fluctuations will be noticed 
in the following schedule, although this does not show the fluctua- 
tions in imports from month to month: 
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go hod 257,902 
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tl Stig ae 328,038 ; 
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a ae 253,707 
I iit ccvsecesictues 241,029 

PR ccicicorsencinads 168,100 

FE os dt aay x weeecen 225,000 (estimated) 
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These Government figures include white clays for pottery and 
other industries, as well as for the paper industry, but by far the 


laigest part of these importations goes for filling and coating 
paper. 


Price of English Clays 


During the war the wages of the English clay miners have risen 
from 16 shillings ($4.00) per week to about $13.00 or $14.00 per 
week and the cost of their coal has increased correspondingly. 
Clay prices at the mines are about two or three times as much as 
they used to be and it can hardly be expected that those clays can 


be bought, for many years to come, at anything near the old 
prices. 
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COMPLETE POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENTS 
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HEAVY BEATER LINESHAFT 
Supported in 


HILL COLLAR OILING BEARINGS 


with 
WEDGE ADJUSTING BASEPLATES 


A PERFECT TESTIMONIAL 


“In all respects we have found whatsoever we have bought 
from The HILL CLUTCH CO. to be of highest grade of material 
and workmanship, and that their methods of handling their busi- 
ness from an engineering standpoint puts them in a class above 
most of their competitors.” 


Are you on our mailing list for serial bulletins 
“Hill Clutch Equipment?” 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New York Office: - 50 Church Street 


THE iil LL CLUTCH co. 





April 15, 1920 


Ocean freights have also increased. The old Pre-War Steamship 
contract covered a rate of 9 shillings 6 pence and this rate was in 
effect for the first three years of the war. The contractors, how- 
ever, were unable to furnish the full quota of steamers, and it was 
often necessary to charter outside at rates ranging from 30 to 50 
shillings. After the armistice the rate went down to below 10 

‘shillings but has been going up gradually since to the present 
figure of about 20 shillings, twice the pre-war rate, where it is ex- 
‘pected to stay for some time. 

This freight increase is, of course, more than offset by the 
saving in exchange, which amounts at present to over 25 per cent, 
applying to the cost of the clay and the freight, and making a very 
decided saving in the cost of English clay at the moment; although 
no one, of course, can foretell the course this exchange item will 
take. 

There have been a number of amalgamations among the clay 
companies in England, where they have no Sherman law, and it 
is understood that at present practically all production and prices 
are fixed by a central organization known as Clays, Ltd. For the 
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past few years most of the production has been coming to this 
country but now some of their European trade is being resiimed 
and they are looking forward to 1920 being a very prosperous 
year in the Cornwall mines, 


Increase in Use of American White Clays 


To show the increase in the use of American white clays, atten- 
tion is called to the fact that while in 1908 only 25 per cent of the 
total consumption here was shipped by the domestic mines, in 
1920 probably 50 per cent of the clays will be mined in America. 

The American clay producers are expecting that the paper 
manufacturers will continue to use during normal conditions, the 
clays they have been supplying them during the war conditions, 
and they are ready to increase their production to meet any de- 
mands made upon them. Owing to the high price of pulp and 
paper stock there is every incentive for the paper manufacturers 
to use all the clay filler possible, and it is expected that the year 
1920 will set up a new record both for American white clay pro- 
duction and consumption. 


CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. BEGINS OPERATIONS 


The Chillicothe Paper Company, of Chillicothe, Ohio, was 
organized June 21, 1919, and capitalized for $600,000 with the fol- 
lowing officers: Hector McVicker, president and general man- 
ager; George Litter, vice president; Lyle S. Evans, secretary; A. 
P. Story, treasurer and sales manager; E. F. Bearce, chief en- 
gineer. 


Features of the Building 


The mill buildings were completed recently, having been con- 
structed by the Austin Company of Cleveland, Ohio. The main 
building is 470 feet long and 75 feet wide. One end consists of 
two stories and a basement, on the top floor of which is located 
the old paper plant which is equipped to recover fifteen tons of 
old paper stock per day, the material being cooked in two Down- 
ingtown cookers with a capacity of 2,000 pounds each. The first 
floor in this part of the building is the beater room where there 
has already been installed twelve 1,500 pound Noble & Wood 
beaters. 

Main Part of the Building 

The main part of the building consists of one floor and base- 

ment, in which is located the Fourdrinier paper machine which 


was built by the Rice, Barton & Fales Machine and Iron Com- 
pany, and which will use a wire 70 feet long and 138 inches 
wide, the machine will make a finished sheet of paper 126 inches 
wide. The machine will have thirty dryers, and will be built to 
run from 90 to 450 feet per niinute. 
Electrically Driven 

The mill will be electrically driven throughout, the variable 
speed part of the paper machine being driven by a Turbo Gene- 
rator Unit. The equipment will include a stack of super calenders 
131 inches wide, a duplex cutter of the same size, as well as the 
necessary rewinders to make roll paper. 


Advantages of Locality 

One of the main advantages of this locality for paper making 
exists in the abundance of pure water which is found at a depth 
of about 18 feet below the surface, and the water for the mill will 
be taken from an open..concrete well 25 feet in diameter. 

It is the company’s: intention to specialize on machine finish and 
super calender book papers, as well as catalogue and lithograph 
papers. 

The mill will be in operation some time in April. 
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New PLant OF THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER Co., CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 
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CAMACHINE 18 HEAVY DUTY REWINDE! 
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“CAMACHINE” 18 is a Heavy Duty rugged machine, especially designed for Paper 
and Board Mill requirements. 


“CAMACHINE” 18 produces Rewound Rolls of any diameter desired and any width from 6 inches up. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT FEATURES 
“Cameron Principle” of Slitting, 5. Perfect Power Control, 
New Automatic Roll Separators, Massive strength, 
Unlimited Speed—2000 feet per minute if required, Fool-proof operation, 
Wide range width and diameter rewound rolls, Handles anything from Tissue to Board. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, Builders 
Plant and Show Room: Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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CAMACHINE 8— MODEL 10 


A Slitting and Rewinding Machine for Paper Mill Finishing Rooms, one 
Jobbers and Paper Converters. 


“CAMACHINE” 8— MODEL 10 covers 
the requirements of the paper industry for produc- 
ing rolls or coils of any width from 1” up to any 
diameter of 36” maximum. This machine is built 
in widths from 42” to 82”. 


Summary of Important Features 


. “Cameron Principle” of Slitting, insuring perfect work and quick 
renvee WT ake rere change of spacing. 
corer See nce Re . Fool-proof construction and simple operation. 
' - —— . Universal range of work on any material from tissue to board. 


“Camachine” 6—Model 2A 


A Slitting and Rewinding Machine for Paper “Specialties.” 


“CAMACHINE” 6—MODEL 2A covers the requirements of paper mills, paper jobbers and converters 
for rolls and coils of apparently small size ranging in width from 14” (with special cutters 34” width) to 
any diameter required up to 24”. 


Summary of Important Features 


“CAMACHINE” 6—MODEL 2A is de- 
signed for producing rolls and coils with per- 
fect accuracy as to Slitting and Rewinding 
with special attention to: 

. Clean cut even strip. 

. Firm accurate coils. 

. High speed and first-class quality of work. 
. Quick change of cutter spacing. 

. Simple Operation. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, Builders 
Plant and Show Room: Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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NASH HYTOR VACUUM PUMPS, AIR COMPRESSORS 
AND JENNINGS HYTOR DRYER EXHAUST UNITS 


“Distinctive and Wonderfully Efficient” 


Only three principal parts. Only one moving part, the rotor. Shaft is 
mounted on high grade annular ball bearings outside the casing. No 
valves, pistons, rods, crank shafts, loose vanes or gears. Compression is 
balanced, eliminating side thrust on the rotor. 


NOTE THAT ROTOR RUNS IN CASING 
WITH LARGE CLEARANCE 


These pumps are noted for their high efficiency and absolute reliability. 
The air is delivered entirely free from pulsation and therefore can be 
measured with a Venturi meter. Air is washed as well as compressed and 
can contain no oil or other impurities. Can be constructed of acid-re- 
sisting wheel. Upkeep cost practically nothing. Expert attendant not 
required. The Nash Hytor is used in connection with suction rolls and 
flat boxes on wires and felts of pulp and paper machines. 


The most simple Compressor & Vacuum Pump 


Our Repeat Orders are our best testimonials and many mills 
throughout the country are using this equipment with greatest 
satisfaction. 

The Jennings Hytor Dryer Exhaust consists of two 
independent turbine units, an air pump and a water 

pump combined in one casing with the impeller of 

each mounted on the same shaft. One unit con- 

tinually exhausts air and vapors from the heating 

system and the other removes the condensation as it 
accumulates and forces it directly into the boiler, or 

up to the hot well. 

THE BOILER PRESSURE IS AGAINST THE 
WATER ONLY. The air and vapor representing 
approximately four-fifths of the Volume handled are 

delivered to the atmosphere without back pressure. 


PRINCIPLE OF OPERATION 


The water revolves with the rotor but follows the elliptical casing due to 
centrifugal force. Twice in a revolution the liquid alternately recedes 
— and reenters the rotor. The water acting as a piston compresses 
the gas. 


THE SAVING IN HORSE POWER AMOUNTS TO OVER 50%. 
This equipment is very durable and requires less than half the power of 
any other vacuum heating pump of the same capacity; no rubbing surfaces; 
no gears, no loose moving or reciprocating parts. Unloads when not 
handling water; no internal lubrication; has large capacity; occupies 
minimum space; no internal lubrication, 


& The Jennings Hytor is used in pulp, paper mills, factories, etc., for handl- 
Jennings Hytor Dryer Exhaust Unit ing returns from paper machine dryers and steam heating systems. 


REPRESENTATIVE PULP AND PAPER TRADE 
THOMAS SAVERY, Jr., 1718 Republic Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Associate New England States: MR. GILBERT H. GLEASON, 141 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The demand for high grade paper pulp has never been greater 
than it is to-day, current demand is in 
supply, and prices, higher than ever before, are decidedly on 
the up-trend. Meanwhile the paper industry is undergoing a 
boom, an increase of as much as one hundred per cent in the 
higher grades of paper manufacture in Canada being the actual 
experience of some Canadian manufacturers. 
Continent the demand in these lines is not being met by the sup- 
ply, and a great deal more business could be done by the paper 
manufacturers if the raw material were forthcoming. 


Cotton rags are selling as high as fif- 
teen cents a pound, and high quality ma- 
terial from which paper can be made 
comparable with cotton rag content paper 
should readily command as much as $300 
per ton. The United States daily con- 
sumes over 1,000 tons of high grade 
papers. Canada manufactures about 250,- 
000 tons of high grade bléached pulp, a 
large proportion of which is exported to 
the United States. It takes somewhat 
over one and a half cords of pulpwood 
to make one ton of pulp, and the de- 
mands on our forests consume some 20,- 
000 acres of pulp wood limits per year, 
in which connection it is interesting to 
note that it takes from fifty to one hun- 
dred years to grow a spruce tree suitable 
for pulp production. Timber limits are 
rapidly increasing in value, and with the 
rapid depletion of the forests lumbering 
operations must every year go further 
back from transportation lines. 


Of Direct Interest to Western Farmer 


This situation is of direct interest to 
the Western farmer, because he is an- 
nually wasting about one million tons of 
raw material from which it has been 
proved that a paper pulp can be made 
convertible into a high grade paper com- 
paring well with the linen rag product, 
for which price and demand are to-day 
higher than ever before. The material 
referred to is flax straw, at the present 
time burned and wasted wherever flax is 
grown for linseed, the straw crop there- 
fore representing a dead loss to the 
farmer. In the 1919 issue of the Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, pub- 
lished by the Dominion Government at 
Ottawa, we read: “Another question of 
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Manufacture of Paper Pulp from Flax Straw 


How Western Canada Can Supplement Present Shortage of Paper Pulp—Has Been Demonstrated That 
Bleached and Unbleached Half Stuff Can Be Successfully Utilized in the Manufacture of Pulp for Con- 
version into High Grade Papers—Wide Margin of Profit Indicated Allows for a Good Return on 
Invested Capital Even with a Considerable Drop in the Selling Price. 


Written by G. Ommanney of the Department of Colonization and Development of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 





FLAX STRAW FOR PAPER MAKING 
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direct economic interest is the possibility of utilizing the linseed 
excess of the offered straw in Western Canada, which so far has been found useless, 
Any use that could be established for this 
by-product, which would increase even to a small extent the total 
money yield of the crop to the farmer would be a very important 


factor in extending the cultivation of flax throughout larger areas 
On the American in Canada.” 


and is mostly burned. 
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It can now be definitely stated that such a use for flax straw 
has been demonstrated in the manufacture of pulp (bleached and 
unbleached half stuff) for conversion into high grade papers. All 


that is. required is co-operation on the 
part of the farmers in the collection and 
delivery of straw, and interest of the 
necessary capital to organize a new in- 
dustry which will revolutionize the flax- 
growing problem and at the same time 
stimulate the important paper industry of 
Canada with a supply of high quality 
pulp. 


No Question of Experiment 


This is no question of experiment. 
That stage has been passed, and produc- 
tion on a semi-commercial scale has actu- 
ally been accomplished. Over a ton of 
unbleached flax straw pulp has been 
manufactured, and then made into paper 
in two paper mills. 


Highly Commended 


This was submitted to various large 
paper manufacturers for their opinion, 
and from them it received the highest 
commendation. It is thought that the 
following points cannot fail to be of in- 
terest to the Western flax grower and 
also to the paper manufacturer. 


Conditions Essential to Successful 
Manufacture 


The conditions essential to the success- 
ful manufacture of flax pulp are:—(1) 
Sufficient quantity of flax straw. (2) 
Suitable mill locations. (3) Suitable 
markets. Dealing with each of these 
headings, it is obvious that the first is of 
primary importance, the available supply 
of the basic raw material straw, the pos- 
sibilities of collecting that supply, and the 
price at which it can be collected, are 
factors on which depend the practical 
commercial possibilities of this develop- 
ment. 
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WHEN IT IS A MATTER OF 


CHIPPER ano BARKER KNIVES,‘ 

RAG CUTTER, ROTARY! CUTTER 
AND PAPERATRIMMING#KNIVES, 
BEATER ann WASHER ROLL, 
FLY BARS ano BED PLATES, 
JORDAN ENGINE FILLINGS, 
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JOHN W. BOLTON & SONS, INC. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


INTENSIVE SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF UNIFORMLY HIGH GRADE MACHINE KNIVES 
FOR THE PULP, PAPER AND BOARD INDUSTRY. 
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Taking first the available supply, we find that there has been 
in the past an enormous increase in flax acreage in the West. In 
1870, the total Canadian crop was 118,044 bushels. In 1903, this 
had increased to 884,000 bushels, and this increase continued up to 
the enormous crop of 25,978,000 bushels in 1912. The fall in 
prices in the next few years was reflected in diminished produc- 
tion, but recovery has been rapid, and in 1918 a crop of 5,776,000 
bushels was harvested in the Prairie Provinces, the estimated crop 
for 1919 being 7,117,000 bushels, of which Saskatchewan is credited 
with nearly 4,600,000 bushels. The following table gives acreage 
and yields for the Prairie Provinces during the past ten years, 
taken from volumes of Census and Statistics published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the Dominion Government, Ottawa. 


courage long, slender growth of straw with small tops. Special 
cultivation, harvesting methods and subsequent treatment of the 
straw must be resorted to. 

The question of growing flax for fibre to replace the great 
shortage from which Europe is now suffering, though also a prob- 
lem of the first importance to the Canadian West, is an entirely 
different problem from that now under consideration, viz :—utiliza- 
tion of the present supply of straw for paper pulp. With linseed 
flax, Canadian common seed is used sparsely sown to- encourage 
plants to develop large tops; the flax is cut at a later stage of its 
growth, and threshed for its seed. The resulting straw is too 
short, broken and brittle for use in the textile trades, and has 
hitherto been piled alongside the thresher and burnt. 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
Year Acres Bu. per acre Acres Bu. per acre Acres Bu. per acre Total Acres 
oe 3a die ca ceie/a wens 34,684 5.09 396,230 7.68 14,300 4.48 445.214 
NEES hud. Ueicines came ces 79,765 14.44 570,000 11.25 40,275 10.39 690,040 
| Ee eae: 12.49 1,463,400 12.94 111,400 12.83 1,674,800 
ME teks Sec ce ce eacuees 54,000 11.70 1,386,000 11.24 105,000 11.00 1,545,000 
MN org au acdidn end tetas 40,000 8.44 958,000 6.40 80,000 7.67 1,078,000 
ST ht Bais wr nan kext 14,505 8.27 395,234 13.30 48,000 13.96 457,739 
Pe iedsncaaynwe has 15,684 13.38 542,034 12.35 95,063 13.79 652,781 
Di ait vernix 16,300 9.00 753,700 6.25 139,800 7.00 909,800 
NE Ohi ys Siac dit shaw ve ora 107,961 10.00 840.957 5.00 95,920 5.00 1,044,838 
MN hike pwede bastnated 106,000 10.75 841 000 7.00 99,000 1.75 1,046,000 


Crops such as those of 1918 and 1919 weuld each yield over 
1,000,000 tons of straw, capable of producing over 100,000 tons 
of pulp. Canada to-day manufactures annually 250,000 tons of 
high-grade pulp, practically all for export to the U. S. A. 

Practically all of this flax is grown for linseed. It is well known 
that flax cultivation for this purpose is an entirely different farm- 
ing proposition from growing flax for fibre. For fibre flax a 
special seed must be selected, and the crop is closely sown to ‘en- 





Frax Straw, Firax Tow, Frax Putp AND THE FinisHED FLAx PAPER 


It is this identical straw, just as it is to-day piled from the 
thresher, which can be utilized by the process now described. 
Emphasis is here laid on the fact that no new methods of flax 
cultivation are involved. The straw of flax grown to-day from 
Canadian seed, under Canadian climatic conditions is used, just as 
it is to-day accumulated by the Western farmer in the ordinary 
process of linseed flax cultivation. What is required is co- 
operative action on the part of the farmer. 
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When you need new Jordans you want the best your 
money can buy. 


Buy 


Noble & Wood Jordans 


They Are the Best 


A Noble & Wood direct connected motor driven Jordan with Cast 
Steel Plug, Chrome Nickel Steel Plug Bars and One-Piece Shell Liner 


will give you service and efficiency that you never thought possible. 
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Our line of Jordans includes six sizes, belt or motor driven, in many 
combinations. 


It will pay you to investigate. 


The Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
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A canvass of the principal flax growing farmers will probably be 
undertaken next season, to determine the possibilities in this re- 
gard. Clearly, the supply of straw and its cost are the basic fac- 
tors which affect the whole commercial possibilities of the develop- 
ment. Saskatchewan has to-day about four times the combined 
flax acreage of the other provinces, but Manitoba is also in- 
terested, having over 100,000 acres, and an average yield per 
acre more than one-third greater than Saskatchewan. Manitoba 
can also offer strong claims to advantages in such matters as 
transportation facilities, labor, freight and cheap power. This 
leads to Item 2:— 


Suitable Mill Locations 


Figuring conservatively, it takes about nine tons of air-dried 
straw to produce one ton of flax pulp. This emphasizes what has 
been said as to the importance of initial cost of straw; it also 
clearly shows the impractibility of hauling straw any long dis- 
tance to pulp mills. 

The difficulty is met by the establishment of portable tow mills, 
where shive is stripped from the straw, and pressed into baled 
tow. Again, this arrangement adapts itself admirably to existing 
conditions of flax cultivation. Flax is essentially a migratory 
crop, and these tow mills can be of cheap portable construction, 
distributed throughout flax growing areas, and able to follow 
the movements of the flax centres of distribution. In some cases, 
the tow mills may be individually owned and operated by the 
farmer. 

A tow mill would be the centre of collection of straw for a 
radius of about ten miles. In Manitoba it is thought that one and 
a half tons of straw should be obtained per acre, and taking an 
average yield of 11 bushels per acre, we find that a point shipping 
33,000 bushels would be a centre for 4,500 tons of straw. Assum- 
ing now a pulp mill capacity of 20 tons a day, or say, 6,000 tons 
per annum, this would cail each year for about 18,000 tons of 
tow, which in turn require 54,000 tons of straw, the reduction 
in process of manufacture of raw material to finished product 
being about in the ratio 3 to 1 to 0.32. Such a plant would there- 
fore require to feed it some ten tow mills, each yielding 5,400 tons 
of straw per annum. In Manitoba, locations such as Winnipeg, 
Winkler, Rosenfeld, Marquette and Kaleida are flax shipping 
points suitable for mill locations, and farther west, Brandon, 
Melita, and numerous other locations, could be developed. 

After threshing and freeze-up, the farmers would haul straw 
to the tow mills. This they should be able to do at a reasonable 
price per ton, as they would secure a market for what would other- 
wise be wasted, and employment for horses, help, and equipment 
which otherwise must be maintained in idleness or only partially 
employed. 


The Establishment of Tow Mills 


The establishment of these tow mills will also tend to stabilize 
labor, and encourage increased flax production. Flax is a crop 
that has special attractions for the farmer, in that it is (1) A 
late crop—(can be put in in a backward season). (2) Hardy against 
wireworm—(good on new breaking). (3) Less bulky than grain— 
(cheaper to transport to railroads). (4) A good crop for heavy 
soils. 

The old tradition that soil is injured by flax, and that flax can- 
not be successful grown on the same soil several years in suc- 
cession without the appearance of “Flaxwilt,” has been exploded 
with the discovery that the disease originates in the seed, and 
has nothing to do with soil depletion. It has, in fact, been 
demonstrated that an average crop of flax uses less total plant 
food per acre than a crop of wheat or oats. The remedy for 
“Flaxwilt” appears to lie in the careful selection of seed. 


Pulp Mill Locations 
In Manitoba, with tow mill locations as indicated above, the 


logical location for the pulp mill appears to be Winnipeg, the es- 
sential requirements of good water supply, cheap power, and 
good collecting and distributing channels being fuly met at that 
point. Following development in other districts and provinces, 
such points as Saskatoon, Medicine Hat, Moose Jaw and Regina 
would undoubtedly become centres for pulp mills, the pros and 
cons of cost of materials, construction, labor, power, water-supply, 
transportation of raw materials and finished product, requiring 
careful consideration in each case. 


Suitable Markets 


As already stated, at no time has the demand for high grade 
paper pulp been greater than it is to-day. Flax fibre is very long 
and slender, resembling cotton fibre, the raw material having a 
length of from 7 to 55 inches, and an ultimate length after manu- 
facture of 1.18 inches. Bleached pulp produced from it is com- 
parable with pulp made from a fair grade of cotton rags. Rags 


* to-day cost 15 cents a pound, and bleached flax pulp should sell 


at $300 per ton. From it high-grade papers for writing, bond, 
deed, and fine correspondence, can be manufactured. 

Assuming a conservatively high figure for initial cost of straw, 
and making no allowance for by-products such as seed, shives for 
cattle-feed, briquetted shives for fuel, all of which are recoverable 
from tow mills, and are marketable, it is thought that the cost of 
production to-day should not exceed $200 per ton. The market 
exists, and it may be pointed out that expansion of that market 
may reasonably be expected to folow increase of population in the 
West, and the ultimate expansion of Canadian paper mills to meet 
the demands of that population. 


Details of Plant, Processes, Etc. 

A tow mill installation will consist of portable corrugated iron 
and steel buildings for boiler and engine houses, machinery build- 
ing, and storage warehouse for tow. About 80 horse power is 
required to run mills, and enough short straw, weeds and refuse 
are available to supply all fuel. The tow required is three-run 
tow, 65 per cent fibre made in three-brake mill, and the mgchinery 
includes separator to recover seed from brakes, one. self-feeder, 
three shakers and kickers, and one press. Tow mills would run 
nine to ten months of the year, and each would employ one fore- 
man and about eight laborers. Straw can be stacked in the open, 
requiring about 750 cu. ft. of space per ton, but warehouse space 
must be provided for several days’ output of tow, which occupies 
about 9. cu. ft. per ton. 

Pulp Mills 

Pulp mills would comprise the usual corrugated iron and steel 
buildings, and plant would occupy some 90,000 sq. feet of land, 
and would include in its machinery (a) 2 digestors, (b) washing 
machine (4 diffusers), (c) bleaching equipment (2 vats), 3 
patent wet machines, (e) recovery system, comprising an evapora- 
tor, an incinerator and 2 milt furnaces, (f) a causticizing equip- 
ment, and (g) a sewage system to carry off liquor. The buildings 
required are one for main plant, one for recovery system, and one 
for power house. Such a plant would employ about 150 men, and 
pure water at the rate of 5,000 gallons per ton of pulp must be 
available. 

The power consumption of the mill may be classified under 
four headings, viz., (a) cooking, (b) running machinery, (c) re- 
covery system, and (d) heating system, and a 20 ton per day 
capacity will require about 1,000 horse power to operate. The 
raw materials entering into the manufacture are, lime (650 pounds 
per ton of pulp), salt cake (350 pounds per ton of pulp to replace 
15 per cent loss on each cycle of operations), and bleaching pow- 
der (200 pounds). 

In operating, 10 to 5 pounds of tow per cu. ft. of digestor space 
may be obtained, depending on whether unbroken bales or loose 
tow can be used, the liquor ratio in the digestor being about 4 
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THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS 


PLANT HYDRAULICALLY EQUIPPED 





Builders of Spec} 
ROTARY BLEAC| 


Figure K Illustrates our Experimen- 
tal Type Globe Rotary Bleaching Boiler 
with Welded Joints, and Worm Wheel 
Drive. This type is usually furnished 
in sizes from 3’ to 5 diameters. 








FIG. S. FIG. S-1. 


Figures S and S-1 show one of our Globe Rotary Bleachers with 
Riveted Joints and Spur Gear Drive. We furnish this Rotary in 6’, 8’ and 
10’ diameter with either Worm or Spur Gear Drive. This type is com- 
monly used for Special or Experimental Work, but is not too small for 
practical purposes. 


Fig. B is the Baby. Furnished in such 
sizes as 6” dia. x 18” (or larger) long. 
Just the thing for your Laboratory. 
Complete equipment ready to operate. 





FIG. B. 
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COMPANY, Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 


ial and Standard 
HING BOILERS 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


Our Cylinder Rotary Bleaching 
Boilers are furnished with Worm 
or Spur drive and in all sizes. 


They are the acme of perfection 
in Rotary designing. 


8 x 24 High Pressure Cylinder Rotary 


Large Journals, Babbited Journal Boxes and Expansion bearings save power 
for you. 


Our 11 ft. and 14 ft. dia. 
Globes with Worm and Seg- 
ment Drive need no intro- 
duction. They are the Stand- 
ard Rotary Bleaching Boiler 
of today. 


Furnished in any type of 
drive, and for any pressure. 


eh a Let us figure on your Ro- 
,e tary Requirements. 


Standard Globe 


Tt} RUCTION. RIVETED STEEL WATER 
)} F EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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AUTOMATIC PAPER SCALE 


Actual Size 


22 inches high 
19 inches wide 


; 


This scale automatically registers accurate weight of 480, 500 and 516 sheet count in 
pounds or 480 and 500 sheet count in pounds and 500 sheet count in kilograms. Finished in 
black enamel and brass. 


EK. J. Cady & Company 


326 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SHEET BOARD SCALE 


Actual Size 
22 inches high 


19 inches wide 


Automatically registering the number of sheets to a bundle of 50 lbs. of the size and thickness 
of the sheet placed in the clip. 

This Scale equipped with a different dial will indicate the weight of 500 sheets of the size and 
thiekness of the sheet placed in the clip commencing at 5 lbs. up to and including 1,000 lbs. Espe- 
cially valuable to Manufacturers or Dealers in Tag Boards, Document Manilas, Bristol Cards, Card 


Middles, etc. 


KE. J. Cady & Company 


326 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


1 
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Made in U. S. A. 


Exact size 8x9 inches— 
Outside Measure. Size of 
Dial 6 inches diameter. 


This Instrument is spaced to give readings in a thousandth of an inch. When requested we 
will change the dial, giving you one registering millimetres and hundredths. 


Each Instrument is Correctly Adjusted before being shipped. 


E. J. Cady & Company 


326 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TABLE MICROMETER 
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This Micrometer is used largely for calipering Binder Boards and other very heavy 
Boards. With this arrangement one operator can do more in one day than two men 
can do in a week by any other method. This is the only arrangement of a Microm- 
eter that permits of calipering a full size sheet quickly and accurately as it permits 
of the sheet of Board being supported its full length. The plunger is raised and 
lowered by pedal—leaving both hands free to handle the sheet. 


K. J. Cady & Company 


326 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
4 
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J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


FREDERICK BERTUCH, Special Partner 


21 EAST FORTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





IMPORTERS OF 


Chemical Pulps 


BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 


Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd., Sarpsborg, Norway; Forshaga, and Eds- 
valla, Sweden; Bergvik and Ala Nya Aktiebolag, Sdderhamn, Sweden. 


Export Agents for Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, Texas City, Texas. 


THE PULP & PAPER TRADING CO. 


21 EAST FORTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


DEALERS IN DOMESTIC 


Chemical and Mechanical 
Pulps and Paper 


AGENTS FOR 
J. & J. Rogers Company, Ausable Forks, N. Y.; Canadian Kraft Limited, Three Rivers, 
Canada, Dealers in Wayagamack Kraft. 


Proctor & Gamble Distributing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Bleached Cotton Hull Fibre Pulp. 
Mills at Augusta, Georgia. 


EASTERN AGENTS FOR PULP FOR 
Port Huron, Michigan Mitscherlich Sulphite 
Made by Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co., Port Huron, Mich. 
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to 1, or 0.50 gallons of liquor per pound of flax tow. It must be 
remembered that the above are estimated figures, based on semi- 
commercial experiment, and may require revision as result of ex- 
perience on large commercial scale. 

Summary 


In conclusion, the main features of this proposition for utilizing 
waste flax straw may be summarized as follows: 

Flax straw as to-day grown and threshed for linseed through- 
out Western Canada is hauled from alongside the thresher to con- 
veniently located tow mills (simple installations of semi-portable 
buildings), where 3 tons of straw are converted into 1 ton of 
baled tow at a cost (including all fixed charges, etc.) which will 
not exceed $20 per tow ton, but which is largely dependent upon 
the price at which straw can be delivered to tow mill. 

Marketable by-products of the tow mill are seed, shives for cat- 
tle feed, briquetted shives for fuel. The baled tow is transported 
to a pulp mill, located with due regard to the usual manufacturing 
conditions and special consideration of abundant water supply, 
and is there converted into bleached or unbleached pulp, using 
equipment which is standard throughout with one slight but fun- 
damental modification, whereby the original difficulty of remov- 
ing the woody portion of the straw from the fibre and obtaining 
a pulp clear of shive which still retains its strength is overcome. 
In the pulp mill, 3 to 3% tons of baled tow make 1 ton of un- 
bleached, or 0.93 tons of bleached pulp. 
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The bleached product is of so high a grade that it is second 
only to linen and best cotton paper making material, and from it 
good-colored, strong, writing and high grade papers can, and have 
been, manufactured, whilst unbleached pulp has a wide range of 
utility for the making of some writing papers, rope-papers, flour 
and cement bags, straw-board, etc. It has been very conservatively 
estimated that the total cost of manufacture of the bleached pulp 
will be from $170.00 to $200.00 per ton, and paper material com- 
parable with it is to-day selling at $300 per ton. 


No conservative organization would invest capital in develop- 
ment of an industry which could only be shown profitable under 
the inflated market conditions of to-day, but the wide margin of 
profit here indicated allows for a good return on invested capital 
even with a considerable drop in selling price, and it is safe to as- 
sume that such a drop would be accompanied by a decrease in 
cost of production. Production cost will also tend to decrease 
as the flax grower—ensured of a profitable market for his straw— 
increases his production, as the flax crop becomes stabilized, 
and as methods of conserving and collecting the straw are 
improved. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company, by whom this prob- 
lem has been investigated, is prepared to give full particulars 
to any accredited organization interested in the commercial de- 
velopment of the process in Canada. Correspondence should be 
addressed to this department, C. P. R., Montreal. 


PLEASED WITH CANADIAN NEWS PRINT DECISION 


Canadian news print manufacturers here are naturally pleased 
with the decision of the Supreme Court in Ottawa in the Price 
Brothers case, that news print paper is not a necessity of life 
within the meaning of that expression as used in the Combines 
and Fair Prices Act and that the powers exercised by the Board 
of Commerce as news print controller are without jurisdiction 
and inoperative in law. The announcement of this decision had 
an immediate effect upon the market prices of pulp and paper se- 
curities on the Montreal Stock Exchange, advances being regis- 
tered all along the line. 

The judgment applies exclusively to the one order directed 
against Price Brothers, to supply certain firms in Montreal with 
news print, and to do so at the fixed price of $80 per ton. Never- 
theless, the judgment clearly sets up that any order issued sub- 
sequent to December 20, 1919, purporting to take advantage of 
the War Measures Act to control the price and distribution of 
news print is invalid. That being so, the order made by the 
then paper controller, Mr. Pringle, on December 17, and nor 
confirmed by the Governor-in-Council until December 30, is also 
invalid. This is the order under which the price of $80 per ton 
was fixed, so that any news print manufacturer who wishes to 
take advantage of the judgment just rendered, apparently can 
make his customers pay the market price for news print right 
back to the time when the order was issued. 

Of course there is a nice question as to whether the manufac- 
urers are morally if not legally bound to keep this agreement, 
under which the $80 price would remain in effect until July 1 
next, and prices thereafter be controlled for an indefinite period 
by a condition of the agreement that from July 1, 1920, the lowest 
export price was to prevail in Canada. 

At present the manufacturers appear to be inclined to take the 
ground that continued recognition of the agreement rests largely 
with the publishers themselves. If the publishers are inclined 
to recognize the situation as it stands and to adopt an amicable 
attitude towards the manufacturers, then possibly the agreement 
will continue to be recognized by those manufacturers who have 
been working under it up to the present time. On the other hand, 
if the publishers adopt an antagonistic attitude, the manufacturers 


will undoubtedly fight them. There is some talk now to the effect 
that the publishers may seek to secure new legislation to make 
both distribution and prices a matter of Government control be- 
yond any question of legality. It is clear that any movement of 
this kind would be regarded by the manufacturers as a casus belli 
and they would immediately take steps to get the full market value 
for their product. 

Another matter of interest under the decision is that even if the 
order, regarding the price of $80 is recognized, there is little likeli- 
hood that the clause to the effect that the lowest export price 
is to prevail after July 1, will be recognized. Under the ruling 
of the Superior Court, it is clearly impossible to project prices 
into the future under the War Measures Act and manufacturers 
hold that in any case, after July 1 they will be under no legal or 
moral necessity to supply paper in the domestic market at the 
lowest export price, or any other price. They hold that they 
will be in a position to take advantage of market prices if they 
desire to do so and will therefore hold themselves free to make 
individual contracts in the ordinary business way. It should be 
stated that the manufacturers are anxious to work with the pub- 
lishers and to give them a square deal. But they do not propose 
to be coerced. 

Up to the time of writing, Price Brothers & Co. were still 
supplying Montreal firms with news print and doing so to the 
satisfaction of the publishers, and had not given any intimation 
as to what their stand would be. 


NEW MILL FOR OTTAWA 
It is intimated in pulp and paper and lumber circles that the 
Ottawa district is shortly to have another large pulp and paper 
mill, which is to be erected on the banks of the Gatineau River, 
near Chelsea, by the interests represented by the Royal Securities 


Corporation, Limited, Montreal, at a cost of approximately 
$1,000,000. This corporation has floated some of the largest issues 
in connection with pulp and paper projects in Canada. It is 
stated that the corporation will now acquire the holdings of the 
Gilmour & Hughson Lumber Company in that district. Verifica- 


tion of the pending transaction is not available. 
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Those mill owners who desire to avail themselves of advanced ideas in improved 
factory lighting, ventilation, more advantageous placing of machinery, etc. — with- 
out interruption to the routine of their production—should call upon us. 

Our ability to consummate extensive remodeling and rebuilding without the 
slightest pause in the output is known throughout the paper mill industry. We 
place the experience gained in 35 years of construction work at your disposal. 

We point to the fact that 70% of all the factories in Holyoke have been built 
by us. 

Our consulting department has been organized for your 


convenience. Let us discuss with you your production problems 
with a view to “speeding up” output all along the line. 


CASPER RANGER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


The Complete Building Contractors 
HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 
Stearns Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


Branch Offices Architects Bldg., New York City 
201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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The prosperity and expansion of the pulp and paper industry in 
Canada during the period which has elapsed since the last annual 
meeting of the American Pulp and Paper Association beats all 
records of every industry in Canada. The industry is so over- 
whelmed with orders and demands that the manufacturers find 
themselves embarrassed to the point of irritation by the personal 
visits, the letters, the telegrams and the cables which flood their 
offices every day offering new business. It is no longer a question 
of finding markets for their products; the question now is how to 
distribute the output so as to cause the least annoyance, and the 
least prejudice to future relations. 

The United States market could easily take the whole of 
Canada’s output of news print and much more, and the demands 
from over the border become more insistent every day. But 
although 75 per cent. of their products are exported to the 
United States the Canadian manufacturers naturally do not wish 
to tie themselves up to one market, to the exclusion of all others. 
They are therefore endeavoring to send enough to overseas mar- 
kets to keep in touch connections which promise enormous 
development during the next few years. What they are able to 
send overseas, however, is only a tithe of what is being called for. 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Great Britain are all 
appealing for larger supplies, and in some cases are prepared to 
pay any price to get them. 

The same is true of pulp, especially of sulphite and sulphate 
pulp. A recent instance was given in the PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
where a representative of most of the paper mills in Spain was 
endeavoring, without much hope of success, of getting supplies of 
chemical pulp for the Spanish mills, even offering to send Spanish 
ships to Canada for this pulp. 

Of course, this is an abnormal situation, brought about not only 
by increased consumption in Canada’s nearest market, the United 
States, but by the failure of the former sources of supply, and 
notably of the Russian and Scandinavian sources. It is true that 
Scandinavia is beginning to get back into its stride again, but 
those who have studied the question declare that cost of produc- 
tion has increased so greatly that Scandinavia cannot lay down 
news print in the United States at much lower than double the 
price which Canadians are now filling contracts for, namely $90 
per ton. Another point that is to be considered besides the possi- 
bility of former sources becoming active once more is whether the 
present tremendous volume of advertising in American papers 
may not fall off, and consumption be lessened to former 
standards. 

As in the case of the possible resumption of active competition 
from Scandinavia, there are experts who scout the idea of les- 
sened consumption. 

The great question in the industry here, therefore, is will this 
abnormal demand on Canadian sources of supply become a nor- 
mal one, or is it only a temporary condition? Nobody can an- 
swer this question, and the general opinion seems to be that con- 
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ditions may change at any time almost overnight. “Nobody knows 
how long this is going to last,” said one expert when questioned, 
and this sums up the general attitude. 

While expansion is proceeding at an unprecedented rate, a con- 
siderable amount of caution is being exercised, and manufactur- 
ers are giving the whole situation the most careful attention be- 
fore committing themselves to huge added charges. The present 
situation has come upon them so comparatively sudden and 
with such force, that they are not expanding to the extent that 
the demand would seem to call for. Nevertheless, the schemes 
now under way for increasing Canada’s production of news print 
and pulp make a most imposing list. 


Present and Projected Production 


A compilation recently made by the Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Association showed the actual daily production of news print in 
Canada to be: 


Tons 

Palit POWOe Be PAE COivdivceninswewcwsacdacyeadec 240 
Belgo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Co................cee eee 200 
Te, Geet SE £40 Guevancug ela denwatnuaewheucdanssieetaan 150 
Rrceepin: Date Se Paes o's cecitecackccuacdetas 95 
COMI WOO CARE ois catirentcscaiecwsadiedecsacdauea 35 
PI. SNE Cia ices ceccncicin doamusacersncvedews 100 
Be ie iad ano ddl cut aed Sado sasacweneetiaadieen 50 
Post Frances Pale @ Panett Claes «cic cccecssicccescies 150 
LasemtGe COMMINOS Eid oi iasdiicdcindiececciccndicwvac 225 
GS Fr i ee Cin a icdincccvecadecsecuvesacedues 30 
CRIME I Os © Oia da han ea dadavevee ch dheoneuacrcess 225 
Gy I, EIS occ ted dao keke tse cecdseswescatenqunas 200 
FPOWeis Weve Gani TG aiieo csc cc cacinncednndsens 225 
pais Ser OC inns dcdcdc cccucaewiacsuaivatccecesuuss 250 
Spanish River Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd................. 500 
St; BRRIa ss FU Cia ono akc can venecewivcncacdveens 100 
TOMB) cccceveccdccdeadstnatdetecatessadscsen » aan 


Expansion now under way or already provided for by Price 
Bros., Abitibi, Spanish River and Laurentide will increase this 
output by an average of 300 tons a day or 90,000 tons a year, 
although this maximum increase will not be achieved before Jan- 
uary, 1921, when, if the demand continues, Canada will be pro- 
ducing at the rate of well over 900,000 tons per annum. This does 
not take into account the projected new mills by the International 
Paper Company at Three Rivers, by Price Bros. & Co., at 
Saguenay, and by the Great Lakes Pulp and Pulp Co. at Port 
Arthur. 

The mills which the International Paper Company is now build- 
ing at Three Rivers will cost, when completed, some six million 
dollars. The new mills of Price Bros. & Co. will have a capacity 
of between four and five hundred tons of news print per day. 
The same company is erecting new machinery in its mill at 
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Kenogami, which Will bring present production up to 325 tons 
per day. 

With regard to the Great Lakes Pulp and Paper Company, the 
arrangements have now been completed for the establishment of 
this company’s pulp and paper industry at Port Arthur. The 
plant calls for an investment of five million dollars. The ground 
wood mill is to have a capacity of 30,000 tons per year. The sul- 
phite mill 75,000 tons and the news print mill 35,000 tons. 


Optimists in the industry predict that within ten years at the 
present rate of progress, Canada will be producing 2,000,000 tons 
of news print paper a year, which is equivalent to the total con- 
sumption of news print in the United States in 1918. The United 
States production of news print today averages about 3,200 tons 
daily. 

The Marketing of Canadian Paper 


The recent announcement by the management of the New York 
Times of a contract made with the Canadian Export and Paper 
Company for the whole of the output of the two new paper ma- 
chines which the Laurentide Company is having built, has drawn 
attention to one of the most notable developments of the news- 
print industry in Canada. This is the organization of the leading 
companies, for export purposes, into what is known as_ the 
Canadian Export Paper Company, Limited. This company is the 
central sale organization for the whole output of paper (with 
the exception of the comparatively small amount used in Canada) 
of the Laurentide Company, Price Bros. & Co., Belgo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Company, Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, 
Provincial Paper Mills, Interlake Tissue Mills, and Howard Smith 
Paper Mills. 


Between them these companies have a capitalization of $52,- 
280,278 and a daily production of 2,875 tons of paper and pulp. 


This company is carrying out the work of marketing in a most 
aggressive and mighly efficitnt manner. At the new head office 
in Montreal, the official trade returns of practically every country 
in the world are received. 
government statistical offices of the various countries and detailed 
information of the paper and pulp trade throughout the world is 
thus obtained. These records are collected, converted into Can- 
adian weights and currency, and issued, in the form of monthly, 
quarterly and annual reports, to the various departments con- 
cerned. In this manner, close track is kept of the world’s mar- 
kets, sources of supply and trade possibilities. Graphic diagrams 
are employed where possible to render this information available 
at a glance. This department also receives the periodicals dealing 
with all branches of the paper and pulp trade, advertising and 
printing in English, French, Norwegian, Swedish; and Spanish. 
From these periodicals are taken extracts dealing with the paper 
and pulp situation, prices ‘in the various markets, trade opportuni- 
ties and matters of interest generally. These reports are then 
sent out to the various departments of the company. 


Correspondence is exchanged with the 


A paper testing department is maintained for the purpose of 
helping to maintain the. standard of the products. This depart- 
ment is equipped with paper testers of various kinds, basis weight 
scales, etc. The different mills whose products are handled by the 
company send in samples of their production each day, and these 
are tested for quality, appearance, and character. Records are 
kept and sent out to the mills to enable them to compare their 
products with those of the other mills in the organization. 


t the present time the company has its own representatives in 
the United States, Great Britain and Europe, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India, Siam, Java, China, Japan, South and 
Central America, Mexico, and Cuba. Through these representa- 
tives the company is already distributing approximately 1,000 tons 
of news print per day—and the business is really only just be- 
ginning. 


Exporting $120,000,000 Worth Per Annum 


At the current rate of shipments and prices, the export of pulp 
and paper from Canada approximates $120,000,000 per annum, and 
with the increase in price that is now foreshadowed, the value 
of the exports will be increased to well over $130,000,000 per an- 
num, to say nothing of what will be added by increased production 
now coming into effect every month. 


Naturally there has been quite a boom in pulp and paper stocks, 
and that boom is still on. There is not a single exception to the 
fact that every pulp and paper issue listed in the Canadian market 
has made its best price on record during the past year. The 
prices prevailing during the year 1919, with the opening, the 
highest bid, and the close for the year, form a good reflection 
of the present standing of these securities. The figures are as 
follows: 


1919 
Abitibi 
Abitibi pfd. 


Opening High Low 
290 48 
116 


Close 


275 
9034 99 
3rompton 55% 86 
Howard Smith 147 65 145 
Howard Smith pfd. ........ 79 99 
Laurentide 192 267 
Price Bros. : 155 260 
Prov. Paper Mills 85 51 81 
Prov. Paper Mills pfd 7 91% 8714 91 
Riordon 191 117% 190 
Riordon pfd. 100 95 100 
Spanish River 9014 17 8734 
Spanish River. pfd. 131 64 128% 
Wayagamack 7 90 46 85 


Another consideration making for profit in the industry is that 
of exchange. While the Canadian dollar is at a discount in the 
United States, American dolfars are at a corresponding premium 
in Canada. For months past the premium has ranged from 10 
to 16 per cent. This means such a large added profit that some 
companies, notably the Riordon Pulp and Paper Company, are 
stated to be earning all their dividend requirements out of ex- 
change alone, leaving the ordinary profits as pure “velvet.” 


Details of Canada’s Exports 


The detailed exports of pulp and paper from Canada during the 
last six fiscal years, as supplied by the Government, are worth 
putting on record here, as they form a valuable guide to the trend 
of the development in the industry. They are as follows: 


Fiscal Year Ended March 31. 
a < 


1917. 


1916. 


ey 


1915. 1919. 


Articles. 1918. 


Paper and manufactures 
f: 


$85,066 
15,113 
22,725 
42,228 
5,000 


$148,288 
39,082 
63,216 
28,224 
17,766 


$251,656 
150,297 
55,196 
35,103 
11,060 


$337,341 
146,972 
28,297 
52,765 
109,307 


of: 

Felt and roofing 
United States 
United Kingdom. . 
Newfoundland .... 


$310,778 
127,313 
95,717 
61,608 
Other countries... 26.140 
Films for photogra- 
phers’ use and for 
moving pictures... 31,244 


25,719 


50,569 
23,667 
25,841 
1,061 
1,214,963 
803,291 


142,079 
23,533 
28,477 
90,069 

1,826,118 
1,298,563 
367,440 359,544 873,331 
Other countries... ( ¢ 44,232 168,011 276,559 
Printing 14,091,662 17,974,292 23,594,134 33,978,347 40,718,021 
United .. 12,126,982 15,839,780 20,973,548 30,741,564 36,031,358 
United Kingdom. . 180,598 210,046 137,412 86,969 38, 
Australia 745,946 866,315 1,106,617 1,835,207 
New Zealand ; 509,907 457,425 667,920 638,158 
Other countries... 528,229 600,726 708,637 676,449 
Wall 53,916 54,050 98,372 113,695 
United States..... 2,486 1,231 3,265 2,080 
United Kingdom. . oaknns 766 1,367 180 
Australia 10,049 7,822 22,586 26,918 
Newfoundland , 14.130 6,961 19,532 34,760 
Other countries... 27,251 37,270 51,622 49,757 


1,302,886 
1,045,270 
130,953 
126,663 
3,037,279 
1,887,389 


United Kingdom. . 
Other countries... 
Paper board 
nited States..... 
United Kingdom.. 


122,519 
62,421 
163,382 
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PRICE & PIERCE, LT. 


30 East Forty-Second Street New York, N. Y. 


Selling Agents for 


BATHURST LUMBER COMPANY 


LTD. 
BATHURST, N. B., CANADA 


50 Tons Daily Easy Bleaching Sulphite 
50 Tons Daily Kraft Pulp 


ATLANTIC PAPER & PULP CORP. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


60 Tons Daily Kraft Pulp 


SOUTHERN PAPER COMPANY 
MOSS POINT, MISS. 


Machine:Glazed and Foudrinier Kraft Paper 
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Fiscal Year Ended March 31. 


; ~~ 1918, 


1916. 1917. 
492,122 801,418 1,294,725 
516,651 


227,900 
232,861 


1915. 


408,360 
United States.... 279,111 
United Kingdom.. 2,792 91,638 
Australia (a) (a) 211,631 
Other countries... 126,457 172,584 233,582 

Other d839,334 1,352,518 173,025 
United States 4429,793 d767,297 62,518 
United Kingdom. - 386,923 4542,154 2,665 

Other countries.... 422,618 443,067 107,842 


Articles. 
Wrappin 


1919. 


2,452,296 
454,377 
30,649 
473,119 
1,494,151 
983,968 
108,583 
2,676 
872,709 


18,893 
50,788 





Total paper and 
manufactures 
15,509,582 20,039,550 26,123,215 37,865,330 49,165,795 
- 12,879,204 16,888,531 22,084,228 32,791,881 39,666,535 
United Kingdom 594,453 912,354 1,038,818 738,993 1,171,810 
Other countries. 2,035,925 2,238,665 3,000,169 4,334,456 8,327,450 


6,817,311 5,743,847 6,448,189 8,339,278 15,386,600 
6,817,311 5,743,847 6,448,189 8,339,278 15,386,600 


4,806,622 6,801,011 14,032,920 19,133,813 30,226,856 
4,550,196 6,405,616 11,107,819 16,171,096 26,256,265 
800 36,777 2,677,923 1,603,738 611,399 
(a) 204,417 1,233,306 2,775,486 
358,618 42,761 125,673 583,703 
3,575,537 6,371,133 6,487,079 4,479,915 
2,967,153 5,487,424 6.487,079 4,418,555 
299,264 eoeccce 


379,488 
(a) 
309,120 


Pulp wood 
United States 
Wood pulp: 
Chemical 
United States 
United Kingdom. . 
Japan 
Other countries... 
Mechanical 
United States..... 
United Kingdom. . 
France 
Other countries... 


(a) 
255,626 
4,450,539 
2,893,618 
1,495,521 


(a) 
70,400 


471,040 
33,181 
a Included in “Other countries” under this head. 

b Included in “Other paper, and manufactures of.” 
d Includes paper board, 





The figures given above for “paper, and manufactures of,” do 
not include books, pamphlets, maps, and other printed matter, 
photographs, or stationery. An important feature of the returns 
is the last amount of pulp wood exported; shipments have grown 
in the last three years from 982,671 cords to 1,597,042 cords. 


Quebec Province Leads All Others 


The Province of Quebec continues to lead all the other prov- 
inces in the pulp and paper industry. Some idea of the importance 
of the industry to the province may be gathered from the fact that 
capital to the amount of approximately $100,000,000 is invested 
therein; that it gives employment to over 1,000 salaried em- 
ployees and pays out nearly $2,000,000 a year in salaries; that 
it employs over 10,000 wage-earners, exclusive of woodsmen, and 
pays out annually more than $10,000,000 in wages; that it con- 
sumes over 1,000,000 cords of pulpwood, valued at more than 
$10,000,000 every year; that it produces pulp and paper products 
to the value of upwards of $75,000,000 annually, nearly all of 
which are sold in the foreign market. The Provincial Govern- 
ment derives approximately $2,000,000 a year, or one-sixth of its 
annual revenue, from the Provincial Crown Lands, the greater 
part of which is attributable to the pulp and paper industry. 
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Government Ships Helping Industry 

Considerable help in the matter of building up the overseas mar- 
kets for the industry is now being afforded by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment mercantile marine. The Government is establishing regu- 
lar lines to Australasia, South Africa, and other countries, and is 
giving all the space required to pulp and paper. The Govern- 
ment has $47,000,000 invested in thirteen shipyards, and has 57 
ships contracted for. More than 20 are already in commission. 


The Manufacture of By-Products 


Much attention is now being devoted to the manufacture of by- 
products, by which it is hoped ultimately to increase the profits 
of the industry enormously. Some companies are already doing 
well from by-products, notably the Brown Corporation at La 
Tuque, Que. So far, however, the possibilities in this direction 
have hardly been touched. One of the most important problems 
that appears to be solved is the making of alcohol out of the enor- 
mous quantities of sulphite liquor which now runs to waste. 


Waste Sulphite Liquor 

The Canadian Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
recently presented a report to the Government stating that waste 
sulphite liquor, now discharged into rivers, poisoning all fish and 
other life therein, contains one-half per cent of fermentable sugar, 
from which, in the liquor of the pulp mills of Norway and 
Sweden, more than 1,000,000 gallons of ethyl alcohol are produced 
annually. It has been estimated by Professor R. F. Rutton that 
the sulphite liquor on the St. Maurice river, in Quebec, would. 
if utilized for this purpose, produce annually 640,000 gallons of 
alcohol, of 95 per cent strength, and at a cost of under 35 cents 
per gallon, while the liquor of all the pulp mills of Canada would 
produce at least 5,000,000 gallons annually, that is, enough to sup- 
ply the needs of Canada for the next 20 years. The cost might 
be reduced by extracting the resinous and other non-sugar con- 
stituents. The enormous quantities of wood waste might also be 
utilized for the production of alcohol. A bill embodying regula- 
tions for the encouragement of the manufacture of such alcohol 
is now before Parliament. These regulations, if adopted, will 
allow the sale of such alcohol duty free, delivered and transported 
without restrictions. 


Paper Pulp from Flax Straw 


Another matter that is receiving a good deal of attention is the 
possibility of manufacturing paper pulp from flax straw, now 
considered useless. It is estimated that over 1,000,000 tons of flax 
straw, capable of producing over 100,000 tons of pulp, is now 
burned every year on the Canadian prairies. 


FUTURE OF PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRIES 


While there will inevitably be a large development of the 
pulp and paper industry in the Rocky Mountain states and a 
great increase of existing developments in the Pacific Northwest, 
including particularly Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia, 
pulpwood supplies in Eastern Canada and the eastern states will 
always have the material advantage of higher value, owing to 
proximity to the great centres of population, with consequent 
saving in freight rates upon the manufactured products, says 
Clyde Leavitt in Conservation. 

Authorities in Canada are already becoming alarmed at the 
increasing difficulty of securing, in the eastern provinces, adequate 
supplies of pulpwood readily accessible to existing developments. 
Already, in too many cases, pulpwood placed in the water for 
driving does not reach the mill until the second year after cutting. 
This adds to the cost of transportation and to loss by sinkage 
en route, and is inevitably reflected in higher prices to the 
consumer. 


Great areas of the most accessible pulpwood lands have been 
so denuded by wasteful methods of logging and by fire, that they 
are now in an absolute or relative condition of unproductiveness. 
This is exactly the reason why the pulpwood supplies of the 
eastern states are so near exhaustion that many mills are largely 
dependent upon imports from privately owned timber lands in 
Canada. This heavy exportation from private lands in Canada 
of course correspondingly decreases the supplies that would 
otherwise be available for manufacture in Canadian mills. 

It is obviously of the greatest importance to Eastern Canada 
that its great pulp and paper industries shall be permanent, rather 
than transitory, as is proving to be the case in the eastern states. 
To accomplish this end, however, it is necessary to make fully 
effective the view point that the forest is a crop, which can, with 
proper care, be produced time after time upon the same land.. 
This means the practice of forestry. 
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It has been the policy of the Parer TRADE JouRNAL for some 
time to print in full all bills introduced in Congress which 
relate to the paper industry so that the industry may always 
be kept thoroughly informed at to what is “in the air.” However 
it will be of special interest to the trade to read the following 
compilation which consists of the bills, resolutions, etc., intro- 
duced in both houses of Congress from the beginning of the 
Second Session of the Sixty-sixth Congress (the present one) 
which convened on December 1, 1919, up to March 1, 1920. This 
consists of three bills introduced in the Senate, and one joint 
resolution introduced in the same body, also ten bills introduced 
in the House and three resolutions in that body, or a total of 
seventeen bills and resolutions. 


Underwood Resolution Acted On 

No action has been taken on any of the following bills or reso- 
lutions except the joint resolution introduced by Senator Under- 
wood of Alabama which has been passed by the Senate. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that there are other bills on 
the same subjects, pending in both Houses which were introduced 
in the First Session of this Congress and which are not “out- 
lawed.” The bills and resolutions referred to above are as 
follows : 

Senator Capper’s Bill 

Senator Capper, of Kansas, introduced the following bill on 
December 8, 1919: “to limit the size of newspapers and periodi- 
cals” which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

That until July 1, 1920, no newspaper or periodical shall be 
carried in the United States mails at the rates provided for 
second-class postage which shall exceed in size the limitations 
herein set forth, and from and after the passage of this Act the 
Postmaster General shall refuse the second-class rate of postage 
to any daily newspaper printed with a greater number than twenty- 
four pages; to any Sunday newspaper printed with a greater 
number than thirty-six pages; to any periodical published weekly 
or bi-weekly of a greater number than seventy-five pages to any 
monthly periodical printed with a greater number than one 
hundred pages. 

Senator Jones’ Bill 


Senator Jones, of New Mexico, introduced the following bill on 
December 12, 1919: “To increase the postal rates on certain 
classes of second-class matter,’ which was referred to the same 
committee. 

That the postal rate on newspapers or other periodicals pub- 
lished daily which contain more than twenty-four pages, or twelve 
single sheets, exceeding twenty-five inches in length and nineteen 
inches in width, at any one issue, shall be five times the rate now 
provided by law. 

That this Act shall take effect and be in full force and effect 
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Bills and Resolutions Regarding Paper 


From the Beginning of the Second Session of the Sixty-Sixth Congress There Had Been Introduced 
Having to Do With the Paper Industry Three Bills and One Joint Resolution in the Senate and Ten 
Bills and Three Resolutions in the House, Making a Total of Seventeen Bills and Resolutions— 
Among the Most Interesting of These Is the Joint Resolution of Senator Underwood. 
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from and after five days succeeding the date of its passage and 
approval. 
Senator Poindexter’s Bill 


Senator Poindexter, of Washington, introduced the following 
bill on December 12, 1919: “Authorizing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make a survey of pulpwoods on the public domain and 
to prepare a plan for the reforestation of pulpwood lands, and 
appropriating the sum of $1,000,000 for these purposes,” which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and 
directed to cause a survey to be made of the classes and kinds of 
timber existing on the public démain, including the national forests 
and Indian and other reservations, and on private lands inter- 
mingled with or in proxmity to the public domain, that are suit- 
able for conversion into wood pulp for the manufacture of news 
print and other forms of paper. The purpose of this survey shall 
be to determine the location, quantity, quality, and character of 
the pulpwoods on the public domain and adjacent private lands 
and, in so far as possible, to determine their availability and the 
most practicable means for their use for the manufacture of 
wood pulp. 

That the Secretary of Agriculture shall cause to be prepared and 
submitted to Congress a report upon the present conditions in 
the United States with respect to the current consumption and 
production of pulpwoods, together with such a plan as he deems 
most practicable for assuring a sufficient supply of pulpwood in 
the future by the reforestation of lands suitable for the produc- 
tion of pulpwood, including such lands in private ownership, or 
otherwise. 

That the sum of $1,000,000 is hereby appropriated, from any 
money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise ap- 
propriated, for carrying out the purposes of this Act, to be avail- 
able until expended. 

Senator Underwood’s Resolution 

Senator Underwood, of Alabama, introduced the following 
joint resolution which was passed by the Senate: 

Authorizing the appointment of a commission to confer with 
the Dominion Government or the Provincial Governments of 
Quebec, Ontario, and New Brunswick as to certain restrictive 
orders in council of the said Provinces relative to the exportation 
of pulpwood therefrom to the United States. 

Whereas, News print and other printing papers are commodities 
of universal use and are indispensable in the educational process 
of modern civilization, and the paramount importance of a suffi- 
cient production of such news print and other paper to supply the 
needs of the people of the United States is a self-evident propo- 
sition; and 

Whereas, Practically the whole content of news print and other 
printing paper is composed of mechanical and chemical products 
of pulp wood, the supply of which in the eastern part of the 
United States is being rapidly exhausted by the growing demand 
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and the price of which is being advanced to unprecedented levels; 
and 

Whereas, the existing scarcity of pulpwood and its threatened 
total exhaustion in the United States has become a matter of such 
grave concern to the paper industry, the users and manufacturers 
of forest products, the Federal Government, and the general pub- 
lic that the Forest Service, the lumber and pulp and paper as- 
sociations, and the forestry authorities of the country are now 
formulating a broad and comprehensive national forest conser- 
vation and reforestation plan for early adoption; and 

Whereas, the lieutenant governors of certain of the Provinces of 
Canada, in council, did issue orders prohibiting the exportation 
of pulpwood cut from Crown lands, the chief source of supply 
of pulpwood, unless manufactured into lumber, pulp, or paper, 
thereby tending to create a monopoly beyond our borders in the 
manufacture of paper, to the great detriment of the people of the 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Presi- 
dent of the United States be, and he is hereby, requested to ap- 
point a commission of five persons and, by appropriate authority, 
to confer on this commission the power, on behalf of the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress, to negotiate with said Dominion 
Government, or with said Provincial Governments, in respect to 
the cancellation of said restrictive orders in council, and as 
well any other restrictions on the exportation of pulp wood 
and news print and other printing paper composed of mechanical 
and chemical products of pulp and pulp wood, from the Dominion 
of Canada to the United States. 

That in the event the cancellation of said restrictive orders in 
council can not be agreed to by mutual arrangement of the Gov- 
ernments of the United States of America and the Dominion of 
Canada, that said commission shall investigate, consider, and 
report to the Congress what action in its opinion should be taken 
by the Congress that will aid in securing the cancellation of said 
restrictive orders in council, or their modification so that they 
may not continue to militate against the interests of the people 
of the United States. 

That for the necessary expenses of said commission the sum 
of $50,000 be, and it is hereby, appropriated from the moneys in 
the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated. 


Representative Anthony’s Bill 


Representative Anthony, of Kansas, introduced the following 
bill on December 8, 1919: “To limit the size of newspapers and 
periodicals,” which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

That until July 1, 1920, no newspaper or periodical shall be 
carried in the United States mails at the rates provided for second- 
class postage, which shall exceed in size the limitations herein set 
forth, and from and after the passage of this Act the Postmaster 
General shall refuse the second-class rate of postage to any daily 
newspaper printed with a greater number than twenty-four pages; 
to any Sunday newspaper printed with a greater number than 
thirty-six pages; to any periodical published weekly or bi-weekly 
of a greater number than seventy-five pages; to any monthly 
periodical printed with a greater number than one hundred pages. 


Representative Hoch’s Bill 


Representative Hoch, of Kansas, introduced the following bill 
on December 17, 1919: “To prescribe certain conditions upon 
which newspapers and periodicals shall be entitled to the privilege 
of the second-class postage rate,” which was referred to the same 
committee. 

That until July 1, 1920, no newspaper or periodical shall be 
carried in the mails at the rates provided for second-class post- 
age unless the publisher or publishers of such newspaper or periodi- 
cal shall have filed with the postmaster at the post office where 
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such newspaper or periodical is deposited for transmission in 
the mails, a pledge, in writing, that there will not be used in the 
publication of such newspaper or periodical during the period 
within which this Act shall be in force, an aggregate amount of 
news print paper in excess of that used in the publication of such 
newspaper or periodical during the corresponding period of 
the preceding year: Provided, That any such excess due solely 
to an increase in circulation of such newspaper or periodical 
shall not be considered a violation of such pledge: Provided 
further, That in lieu of such pledge the publisher or publishers 
of any newspaper or periodical not published during the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year shall file a pledge, in writ- 
ing, that every reasonable effort will be made to conserve news 
print paper in the publication of such newspaper or periodical. 

That within thirty days subsequent to July 1, 1920, every pub- 
lisher or publishers who shall have filed a pledge as provided 
in section 1 of this Act shall file with the Postmaster General a 
sworn statement showing the aggregate amounts of news print 
paper used by such newspaper or periodical during the period 
within which this Act shall have been in force and during the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. 

That in case any statement filed under the provisions of section 
2 of this Act shall disclose a violation of the pledge theretofore 
made under the provisions of section 1 of this Act, the third-class 
postage rate shall be held to apply to the newsaper or periodical 
in question and the publisher or publishers thereof shall be held 
liable for the difference between that which would have been 
due at the third-class postage rate and that which was paid at 
the second-class postage rate during the period in which this 
Act shall have been in force. In case any publisher or publishers, 
subject to the provisions of this Act, shall fail to file the state- 
ment provided for in section 2 of this Act, he shall be held liable 
in such amount as would have been due at the third-class postage 
rate in addition to any amounts already paid upon the newspaper 
or periodical in question at the second-class postage rate during 
the period in which this Aét shall have been in force. 

That the Postmaster General is authorized and directed to 
prescribe such rules and regulations as may be necessary and 
proper for carrying into effect the provisions of this Act. 


Representative Christopherson’s Bill 


Representative Christopherson, of South Dakota, introduced the 
following bill on January 5: “To give the Federal Trade Com- 
mission power and authority to allocate and distribute the avail- 
able supply of print paper,” which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

That for the period of one year after the passage of this Act. 
or for such further time as the President of the United States 
may deem necessary, the Federal Trade Commission is hereby 
authorized and directed to take control ‘of the entire supply of 
print paper, including that manufactured here and that imported, 
for the purpose of distributing and allocating the same so that 
publishers may receive a fair and just proportion of the supply, 
it being the intent hereof to grant to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission the power and authority to alleviate the present short- 
age in the supply of print paper by distribution and allocation. 

That all contracts made for the purchase and sale of print 
paper and hereby abrogated and suspended during the operation 
of this Act. 

Representative Ferris’ Bilt 


Representative Ferris, of Oklahoma, introduced the following 
bill on. January 5: “To prohibit the export of print paper from 
the United States,” which was referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

That for a period of one year from and after the passage of 
this Act it shall be unlawful for any person, firm, or corporation 
to export any print paper from the United States, 
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Paper Plant Uses 


Valves 


Designed for Chemical Plant condi- 
tions. Seat can be removed, redressed 
or reversed. Has straight line contact 
which insures against any scale collect- 
ing on seat to prevent plug from closing 
tight. All operating thread protected 
from acids. Same valve can be used in 
angle or straightway position. 


Spray Systems 
Adapted to Absorption of Gases in 
Liquids, Cooling of Gases, Gas and Air 
Washing, Liquid Cooling with Air or 
Gas, and Evaporation problems. 


Pumps 

For Acid Plant problems, with the 
smallest number of working parts and 
minimum cost to repair or replace. Deep 
stuffing box which can be packed easily. 
No end thrust on impeller. Cannot be- 
come gas- or steam-bound. Made belt 
drive or direct motor connected. 
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That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to make all necessary regulations for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this Act. 

That any person who shall violate any of the provisions of this 
Act or any regulations made in pursuance thereof shall, upon 
conviction, be fined not more than $10,000, or, if a natural person, 
imprisoned for not more than ten years, or both; and the officer, 
director, or agent of any corporation who knowingly participates 
in such violation shall be punished by like fine or imprisonment, 
or both. 

Representative Christopherson’s Bill 


Representative Christopherson, of South Dakota, also introduced 
a bill on January 19, 1920, “to give the Secretary of Commerce 
power and authority to allocate and distribute the available supply 
of print paper,” which was referred to the same committee. 

That for the duration of the war, and the period of one year 
after the proclamation of peace by the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to take control of the entire supply of print paper, includ- 
ing that manufactured here and that imported, for the purpose 
of distributing and allocating the same so that publishers may re- 
ceive a fair and just proportion of the supply, it being the intent 
hereof to grant to the Secretary of Commerce the power and 
authority to alleviate the present shortage in the supply of print 
paper by distribution and allocation. 

That all contracts made for the purchase and sale of print 
paper are hereby abrogated and suspended during the operation 
of this Act. 

Representative Connally’s Bill 


Representative Connally, of Texas, introduced the following bill 
on January 31, 1920: “To repeal tariff duties on printing paper, 
wood pulp, and rag pulp,” which was referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

That on and after the day following the passage of this Act, 
the articles mentioned in the following paragraphs shall, when 
imported into the United States or into any of its possessions (ex- 
cept the Philippine Islands and the Islands of Guam and Tutuila) 
be exempt from duty: 

1. Printing paper (other than paper commercially known as 
handmade or machine-handmade paper, japan paper, and imita- 
tion japan paper by whatever name known), unsized, sized, or 
glued, suitable for the printing of books and newspapers, but not 
for covers or bindings. 

2. Mechanically ground wood pulp, chemical wood pulp, un- 
bleached or bleached, and rag pulp. 


Representative Hull’s Bill 


Representative Hull, of Tennessee, on February 3, 1920, intro- 
duced the following bill to amend the revenue Act of September 
8, 1916, relative to printing papers, etc., which was referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

That section 600 of the Act approved September 8, 1916, entitled 
“An Act to increase the revenue, and for other purposes,” be 
amended so as to read as follows: 

Printing paper (other than paper commercially known as hand- 
made or machine handmade, japan paper, and imitation japan 
paper by whatever name known), unsized, sized, or glued, suit- 
able for the printing of books and newspapers, but not for covers 
or bindings, not specially provided for in this section, valued 
above 8 cents per pound, 12 per centum ad valorem: Provided, 
however, That if any country, dependency, Province, or other 
subdivision of government shall impose any export duty, export 
license fee, or other charge of any kind whatsoever (whether 
in the form of additional charge or license fee or otherwise) upon 
printing paper, wood pulp, or wood for use in the manufacture 
of wood pulp, there shall be imposed upon printing paper, values 
above 8 cents per pound, when imported either directly or in- 
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directly from such country, dependency, Province, or other sub- 
division of government, an additional duty equal to the amount of 
the highest export duty or other export charge imposed by such 
country, dependency, Province, or other subdivision of govern- 
ment, upon either printing paper or upon an amount of wood 
pulp or wood for use in the manufacture of wood pulp necessary 
to manufacture such printing paper. 

“Printing paper (other than paper commercially known as hand- 
made or machine handmade paper, japan paper, and imitation 
japan paper by whatever name known), unsized, sized, or glued, 
suitable for printing of books and newspapers, but not for covers 
or bindings, not specially provided for in this section, valued at 
not above 8 cents per pound, decalcomania paper not printed.” 

That this Act shall expire by limitation at the end of two years 
from the date of its passage, and section 600 of the Act ap- 
proved September 8, 1916, entitled “An Act to increase the reve- 
nue, and for cther purposes,” shall again become operative in its 
stead. 

Representative Fuller’s Bills 


Representative Fuller, of Illinois, introduced a bill on February 
16, 1920, “limiting the number of pages of newspapers,” etc., which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

That no daily, weekly, or semiweekly newspaper or periodical 
containing more than sixteen pages, and no Sunday newspaper or 
periodical containing more than forty-eight pages, and no quar- 
terly, monthly, or semimonthly magazine or periodical containing 
more than one hundred pages, shall be entitled to transmission in 
the mails as second-class matter or at the rates provided for 
second-class matter. 

On the same day Mr. Fuller also introduced a bill “to prohibit 
the export of wood pulp and print paper for the period of one 
year,” which was referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

That for the period of one year after the approval of this Act 
it shall be unlawful to permit the export from the United States 
of any wood pulp or print paper. 


Representative Blanton’s Bill 


Representative Blanton, of Texas, introduced a bill “to meet the 
present print paper emergency” on February 18, 1920, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

That the Postmaster General of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, directed to establish and put into force and effect rules and 
regulations whereby newspapers hereafter entitled to transmis- 
sion through the mails shall be limited in number of pages as 
follows: (a) Daily editions, weekly editions, and semiweekly 
editions shall not contain more than sixteen pages; (b) Sunday 
and special editions shall not contain more than thirty-two pages. 

That such regulations shall be rescinded by the Postmaster 
General as soon as, in his judgment, the print paper emergency 
is over. 

That such regulations shall be put into effect by the Post- 
master General on the tenth day after the passage of this measure. 
Representative Ricketts’ Resolution 

Representative Ricketts, of Ohio, introduced a resolution on 
December 3, 1919, for the appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate the print paper industry. 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
be, and he is hereby, directed to appoint from the membership of 
the House a select committee of five members of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress, which said committee is hereby authorized and 
directed to fully investigate each and every matter touching the 
high cost of print paper to publishers throughout the United States, 
and to especially investigate and determine— 

First. The quantity of print paper on hand in the paper mills, 
factories, in storage, and in transit. 
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when you have no extra mechanics to tie up on repair work and you need every pound of product your mill 
can turn out, you should install Beating Engines that will do your work and not require repairs 

DO AS HUNDREDS OF OTHERS ARE DOING, use the Dilts Bandless Beater Rolls with Dilts Spe- 
cial Alloy Fly Bars, and get three or four times the service out of them. 


Many of the new plants have contracted for Dilts equipment: such as the Eddy Paper Company, 
Boehme & Rauch, National Folding Box Company, McEwan Brothers, Monroe Binder Board Company, 
National Paper Products Company (California unit), Carthage Board & Paper Company, Monroe Paper 
Products Company, Philip Carey Company, Draycott Mills, Inc., Cropper & Company (London), Australian 
ao Mills, Ltd., A. P. W. Paper Company—but this single page won’t take anything like the whole list. 
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is being controlled by 





Second. Whether such print paper 
monopoly, paper trust, or conspiracy. 

Third. The relationship, if any, between the metropolitan pub- 
lishers and the pulp and paper industry. 

Fourth. What portion, if any, of the stock of the pulp and 
paper industry of the United States is controlled by foreign capi- 
tal, and the number of foreign stockholders and amount of stock 
held by each. 

Fifth. The reason for the apparent discrimination in the sale 
and price of print paper to the metropolitan publishers: and to pub- 
lishers of daily and weekly papers in county seats and local 
communities. 

Sixth. Such other facts and information as will enable Con- 
gress to determine the exact status of the pulp and paper indus- 
try in the United States. 

In addition to the powers herein conferred, said committee is 
hereby authorized to send for persons and papers, to administer 
oaths and affirmations, to take testimony, to sit during the sessions 
of the House, and during any recess which may occur during its 
sessions, and may meet at such places as said committee may deem 
advisable. 

Resolved further, That said select committee shall report to the 
House at the earliest possible date, in one or more reports, as it 
may deem advisable, the result of its investigations, with such 
recommendations as it may care to make. 

Resolved further, That the Speaker of the House is hereby 
authorized to issue subpceenas to witnesses upon the request of 
said committee during any recess of Congress during the sessions. 

Resolved further, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be 
directed to serve all subpoenas and other process put into his hands 
by said committee. 





Ground has been broken for - 
the new office structure for the 
Bryant Paper Company at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and when 
completed it promises 
the finest building of its type 
in Kalamazoo. 

The site is one block east 
of the Bryant division and is 
a commanding one. It is 
over three acres in extent and 
provides ample room for elab- 
orate landscape gardening ef- 
fects, one of the hobbies of 
Frank H. Milham, president 
of the company. 

The building will face on Al- 
cott street with a frontage of 
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NEW OFFICE BUILDING FOR BRYANT PAPER CO. 
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Representative Steenerson’s Resolution 


Representative Steenerson, of Minnesota, introduced a resolu- 
tion on December 18, 1919, which was referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Attorney General, the Post- 
master General, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Secretary of Labor, each be, and he is hereby, 
directed to furnish the House with the following information, 
to wit: 

First. Statistics giving the amount of print paper ysed in his 
department, and whether or not a reduction of 10 per centum of 
the present rate of consumption can be effected without injury to 
the public service; and 

Second. Whether the large amount of printed matter now 
sent out to daily and weekly newspapers, which they do not ask 
for and do not use, could not be discontinued without injury to 
the public interest. 

On the following day Mr. Steenerson introduced another reso- 
lution which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Roads. 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
directed to compile and furnish to the House of Representatives 
on a date not later than February 10, 1920, the following infor- 
mation: The daily weight of each edition of each newspaper en- 
joying the second-class mailing privilege mailed at first and 
second class post offices from December 18, 1919, to February 1, 
1920, and thereafter from month to month like data for the period 
from February 1, 1920, to June 19, 1920, and also like data for the 
period from June 30, 1919, to December 19, 1919. 


for President 
Milham, his assistant, Felix 
Pagenstecher; secretary-treas- 
urer, C. A Fox; purchasing 
agent, james Wright, and 
other department heads. Elab- 
orate panelled woodwork is 
provided for on this floor, 
panelled and beamed ceilings 
being used in both Mr. Mil- 

Dead ; ham’s and Mr. Pagenstecher’s 
8 pee yy offices. The interior finish will 
e be in harmony with the general 
good taste and richness of de- 
sign. 

Quite the most unique fea- 
ture of the structure will be 
the large assembly and welfare 


- private offices 














90 feet and a depth of 60 feet. Bie _ eS es. al hall on the top floor. This 
It will be three stories high Bea oe, CN NE IS en ian SE Se. “CAIN GSTE unfolds another hobby of 
and in construction will tbe - ; = ae 5 as President Milham’s as _ it 
strictly fireproof, the material New Orrice Buitptinc or BryANt Paper Co. provides not only a_ meet- 


being stone, brick, reinforced 
concrete and steel. The ex- 
terior will have a stone foundation to the sill of the main floor, 
with brick and stone above that. The building rises to a height 
of 35 feet in front and 41 feet in the rear, the discrepancy being 
due to the slope of the ground. 

The English type basement will house the general employment 
office, superintendent’s office, laboratory and other departments. 


On the main floor will be the general counting room, also 





neeting place for the mill stock- 
holders, but will also be used as 
a welfare hall for the employees. It will be quite large enough 
for dances, lectures, concerts and motion picture entertainments, 
and will be used regularly for future social gatherings conducted by 
the mill workers. 
O. F. Miller has the contract for erecting this building, and 
the plans were prepared by his own engineering department. The 
structure will cost in excess of $100,000. 
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The paper laboratory of the Bureau of 
Standards at Washington is interested in 
the study of the characteristics of paper 
which affects the uniform quality of that 
material. These characteristics are in- 
vestigated by physical tests, by chemical 
methods and with the aid of the micro- 
scope. For these purposes, a complete 
laboratory is equipped and has as part of 
it an experimental paper mill, where tests 
can be made as a means of studying the 
factors that influence the uniformity of the 
finished paper. 


Description of Laboratory 

The Paper Section has recently moved to 
much larger quarters in a new building, 
and is almost completely installed there. 
The physical tests are made in a room 
where constant temperature, and relative 
humidity are maintained, in order that all 
samples of paper tested may be exposed to 
the same conditions. A complete chemical FA 
laboratory is part of the equipment of the 
Paper Section, and it is there possible to 
make all the necessary chemical tests on paper and paper-making 
material. For the study of paper and paper-making materials by 
means of the microscope, the necessary apparatus is available 
and includes a complete photomicrographical equipment, with dark 
room and protection room. The experimental paper mill includes 
a twenty-nine inch combination cylinder and Fourdrinier paper 
machine, beaters, rotary boiler, rag cutter, coating machine and 
the necessary accessories for the manufacture of paper. It is 
thus possible to study the uniformity of raw material, the factors 
influencing uniformity in the manufacturing process, and the 
qualities of the finished product which determines its uniformity. 


Paper Testing Methods 


In studying the uniform production of any material, the 
development and standardization of the methods used in testing 
that material is of prime importance. This is obvious, since it 
would be of little use to keep the raw material and the manu- 
facturing processes uniform, if there were not standard methods 
of testing the finished product. For this reason, the study of 
the testing of paper is one of the most important investigations 
being carried on by the Paper Section. Methods in common 
use are being studied to determine whether they may be made 
more reliable and accurate. New methods of testing are being 
investigated in order that.more of the qualities of paper may be 
expressed numerically. Until recently, little attention had been 
paid to a tearing test. At the present time, various methods of 
making a tearing test are being tried, and it is expected to soon 
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Work of Paper Section, Bureau of Standards 


Section Has Recently Moved Into Much Larger Quarters and Is Almost Completely Installed There— 
Paper Making Equipment Has Been Completely Installed—With the Exception of the Coating Machine 
Has Been Running for Past Three Months—Study of the Testing of Paper Is One of the Most Impor- 
tant Investigations Being Carried on by the Section. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by F. A. Curtis, in Charge Paper Section, 
Bureau of Standards. 
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have data available showing a comparison 
of three methods of making this test. The 
method of testing the sizing quality of 
paper by the usual methods is not satis- 
factory, and work is being done to develop 
further an electrical method for this pur- 
pose. The rate of penetration of water 
through paper is measured by the resistance 
to an electrical current. The results so 
obtained when plotted as a curve will give 
an indication of the sizing quality. 


Microscopical Work 

The use of the microscope as a means of 
studying paper-making fibres is becoming 
more and more common and valuable. A 
large amount of work has been done by 
this method, but such data is scattered. It 
is planned by the Paper Section, to collect 
data- on this subject, obtain authentic 
samples of various fibres and to make up 
microphotographs of these fibres. This in- 
formation will be of considerable value to 
any one making use of the microscope. In 
order to estimate correctly the amount of 
the various types of fibres found in paper, it is necessary to have 
on hand for comparison standard samples of mixtures of fibres 
to which to refer. A new complete series of mixtures is now 
being prepared which will replace the ones now on hand. This 
series will be a long one, including rag fibre, sulphite, and soda 
wood pulp, ground wood, jute and sulphate pulp. The combina- 
tions of these pulps will be those commonly found in commercial 
papers. 

The Deterioration of Paper 

The Paper Section has on hand a large number of samples of 
various kinds of paper which have been received for test since 
March, 1909. It was thought that these samples offered an oppor- 
tunity to study the deterioration of paper in storage, and for that 
reason tests have been begun to determine the loss in bursting 
strength of these papers. Preliminary tests on about one hundred 
and fifty samples show that the all-rag papers deteriorate about 
12 per cent in bursting strength, while mixtures of wood and 
rag on all-wood papers deteriorate about 24 per cent. These tests 
were made on the samples originally tested in March, 1909, and 
the deterioration is the result of ten and a half years’ storage. 
Further tests will be made on samples from three months of 
each alternate year, beginning 1909, and it is hoped to determine 
the rate of deterioration of the grades of paper tested. 


Paper Making 


The paper-making equipment has been entirely installed, with 
the exception of the coating machine, in the new building, and 
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A Generation Ago 


A popular conundrum was 


“What is the difference between a 
tricycle and a bicycle?” 


And the answer was: 


“You try a tricycle and buy a bi- 


cycle. 
This does not apply to 


“APPLETON WIRES” 


Because almost without exception 
to try is to buy. 


We now number among our regular 
customers the mills to whom we 
sold the first wires we made 24 
years ago. 


The reason is no conundrum: 


‘‘Appleton Wires Are Good Wires”’ 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS 


APPLETON, WIS., U.S. A. 
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has been running for three months. Runs are now being made 
on paper-making material received from Siam, and after making 
the paper it is planned to inform the Siamese Legation as to what 
further apparatus is necessary to use these fibres commercially 
in Siam. This work is the continuation of assistance given last 
year in reference to plans for a paper mill in Siam. 

Additional equipment is being purchased, such as a rag cutter, 
and a three-hundred-pound beater, and it is planned to study 
more in detail the factors that influence the production of paper, 
both in the beater and on the machine. 

Substitute for Jute Burlap for Sand Bags 

At the request of the War Department, an investigation was 
undertaken to determine whether a substitute could be obtained 
for jute burlap when used for sand bags in military work. It 
was thought that cotton or paper bags might be sufficiently strong 
and cheap to warrant their consideration in time of emergency. 
Laboratory tests were made on a large number of samples of 
paper, cotton fabric, and burlap, and from the data collected 
four samples of paper and one each of cotton fabric and burlap 
were decided upon for further tests. Samples were then exposed 
to the weather, and these are being tested at stated intervals to 
determine the effect of rain and sunshine. Bags made from these 
six materials are being tested as to their strength when dropped 
from a height of 46 inches by means of a trap in a platform. 
The data so collected will be an indication of the value of the 
bags when handled. In addition, a jolting machine is being 
installed which will shake or jolt the bags filled with dirt or sand. 





The commissioners of Internal Revenue of the Treasury De- 
partment has just sent out the following letter to income tax 
payers of the pulp and paper industry in connection with the 
“special forest industries questionnaire” for the pulp and paper 
industry : 


In its administration of the income tax law this Bureau has 
encountered numerous difficult and technical tax problems peculiar 
to the pulp and paper industry and other industries chiefly con- 
cerned with the utilization of natural resources. 

For the purpose of solving these problems with justice to the 
taxpapers of these industries, there has been organized within 
the Income Tax Unit of this Bureau a Subdivision of Natural 
Resources with a staff of valuation engineers. A special group 
in the Timber Section of this Subdivision investigates the ques- 
tion of depletion of timber and other valuation problems of forest 
product industries, including pulp and paper manufacturing. This 
valuation work has been organized in line with advice and sug- 
gestions of representatives of your industry. 

A copy of Form T-P “Special Forest Industries: Questionnaire 
for the Pulp and Paper Industries” is attached. You are re- 
quested to fill in this form fully and accurately and return same 
before the expiration of the date stamped thereon. This question- 
naire was prepared with the assistance of the Income Tax Ques- 
tionnaire Committee of the paper industry, and the information 
called for therein is essential to the correct and full considera- 
tion of your income tax returns and your claims for deduction 
of depletion or depreciation. 

In this connection, Mr. F. H. Macpherson, Chairman of the 
Income Tax Questionnaire Committee of the Paper Industry, 
officially states: 

“The Committee has . become profoundly 
impressed with the necessity for, and the importance of, the 
furnishing, by the taxpayer, of the information called for in the 
proposed Questionnaire, to the end that the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue may be enabled to administer the Income Tax 
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This method will test the tying of the bag, the strength of the 
seam and the strength of the material. It is probable that, on 
completion of the laboratory tests, service conditions will be 
reproduced in the field and the behavior of the bags studied. 


Future Plans 

The Bureau of Standards has adopted a new program in order 
to obtain a more direct contact with American manufacturing 
concerns. Under the plan which has been worked out, a manu- 
facturing company may send to the Bureau of Standards, for as 
much as a year, one of its own technical men. That company 
shall, of course, pay the man’s salary and cost of the base 
material he uses, but no charge is to be made for the use of 
the laboratories, apparatus, scientific equipment of the bureau, or 
for the assistance and direction to be rendered by the bureau 
staff. Younger men of technical education with degree may be 
sent for training, or experienced men may be sent to work out 
a research problem, using the specialized equipment of the bureau. 
It will be necessary that work taken up under this plan should 
be that which will be of assistance to the industry in general, and 
along the lines of investigation. The number of men who may do 
such work in any particular section of the bureau, is limited to 
the facilities of that section. The Paper Section is admirably 
adapted for cooperation in this work, and it is thought that the 
laboratory apparatus and experimental paper-making equipment 
could be of considerable value to manufacturing concerns wishing 
either to train men or to undertake special research which the 
special equipment of the Paper Section would make possible. 


Law in such manner as will insure both the Government and 
the taxpayer full protection against injustice or discrimina- 
tion. 

“After most painstaking-study and analysis of the objects 
to be gained through the sending out of this Questionnaire, the 
Committee is of the opinion that, in its present form, every 
question, every table, and every column has a definite and 
practical use either for the determining of values or auditing 
oft returns. 

“The Committee further urges that the greatest care should 
be taken by the taxpayer in the filling out of the tables and 
replying to the questions asked for. The work must be done 
thoroughly, and not perfunctorily, else the taxpayer may not 
receive the full benefit to which he might otherwise be en- 
titled.” 

It is the mutual desire of this Bureau and the Questionnaire 
Committee of the Pulp and Paper Industry to afford you every 
possible assistance in filling out this Form. To this end, it is 
suggested that Valuation Engineer Henry E. Surface of the In- 
come Tax Unit of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Washington, 
D. C., spend several days before these questionnaires are due at 
convenient points in the field for personal conferences with pulp 
and paper manufacturers. A number of open meetings at suitable 
points and dates attended by both Bureau and Committee repre- 
sentatives may also be arranged. Notification of the time and 
place of these meetings will be sent out as soon as arrangements 
are completed. 


PRINT PAPER BILL REPORTED OUT 
The Senate Committee on Finance has favorably reported out 
without amendment the House bill which provides for the raising 
of the rate on imports of print paper from 5 cents to 8 cents be- 
fore it becomes dutiable. The bill has’ gone to the Senate Calen- 
dar and it is practically a foregone conclusion that it will be 
passed without any opposition. 
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PORTABLE OR STATIONARY 


RAG CUTTERS - ROPE CHOPPERS 


Rag Cutter Knives 
Roll Bars 
Bed Plates 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 


RIEGELSVILLE, N. J., U. S. A. 


Waterous Engine Works Company, Ltd. R. J. Marx 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada 133-139 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 


Canadian Representatives Sole Agents for Europe 
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Ideal Vegetable Parchment Plant at Kalamazoo 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. Has Built Large Profitable Business and at the Same Time Has 
Devoted More Than Ordinary Attention to Welfare Work Among Its More Than 400 Employees— 
During Past Year Company has Built a New Parchment Division from the Ground Up—Glendale Pulp 
& Paper Co. Builds New Plant—An Ideal Water System and Other Improvements. 

Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by Howard P. Hall 


It is a happy, contented industrial family out Parchment way. 

A single visit to the model mill of the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company at Kalamazoo, Mich., is sufficient to give 
one a basis for that statement. 

Here is a concern that is making money, paying dividends and 
doing something otherwise laudable. If the caller were to ask 
President “Jake” Kindleberger, something regarding the tonnage 
output for the year, a question pertaining to profits or any other 
point strictly commercial, he would likely be answered as the 
Yankee (for Jake is a Yankee with a German name) usually an- 
swered through a return question, say “have 
you seen our new school house?” or “don't 
you think our cottages for our help are at- 
tractive ?” ; 

That would send you off on an excursion, 
and just a bit north of the big mill is the par- 
ticular school house in question. It is the 
model country school for the State of Michigan, 
containing not only ample room for school 
work, but a community center, gymnasium, 
lunch room and similar conveniences usually 
found only in the cities and towns. It is a 
handsome structure of paving brick and will 
have an attractive setting. The Prudential 
Nursery Company is doing a fine job of land- 
scape gardening, planting trees and shrubs and 
trees to beautify the site, and all gratuitously. 

In addition there will be a playground for 
the children. 

Model Homes for Employees 


Along the River road, the highway that 
passes the plant, and both to the north and 
south of the mill, are the cottages in question. 
About thirty of them have been completed. 
They are varied in type of architecture, being 
homes, not barracks. Modern, sanitary con- 
veniences are supplied and each home sets 
in its own neat, well kept plot of ground. 
Special pride is taken in the outside appearance 
of all these places. 

They are rented to workers in the mill at 
moderate rentals, no profiteering here. The 
renting of houses gives Jake a chance to un- 
cork another mental idiosyncrasy. He always 
favors the chap with a bunch of kiddies. If 
Jake had his way he’d head a Klu Klux Klan 
and go after all those landlords who hang out 
“no children wanted” signs on their rentable 
property. 

Two other things are readily noticed by the | 
visitor to the plant. One is that the K. V. P. 3 


KINDLEBERGER 
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company is protecting its shade trees, also that it is rebuilding 
the River road along its entire length. Cinders from the boiler 
house are used for filling and grading and for a distance of over 
two miles the highway has been widened, rolled and scraped 
and is one of the best in the county. A coating of oil keeps it 
dustless and clean. It carries out another one of Jake’s hobbies, 
ie., a clean road leading to a clean mill, a clean site and clean 
homes. 
1919 a Prosperous Year 

But getting down to business, 1919 has been the most success- 
: ful and prosperous year in the history of the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company. 
Over 400 hands are required to run the plant, 
and it operates 24 hours a day, week in and 

week out. 

New Parchment Division Built 


During the past year the company has built 
a new parchment division from the ground 
up. It is of steel, concrete and brick. A new 
parchment machine has been added which 
manufactures a special treated paper known as 
Papercloth sheeting and rubber parchment. It 
is used by the rubber trade. This paper is de- 
signed to keep rubber goods from deteriorat- 
ing and also used in conjunction to wrap up 
vulcanizing rubber and vulcanizing gum. It 
is used largely instead of Holland cloth. They 
have been experimenting for several years on 
this special product. 

Another new line added is check and docu- 
ment paper, a paper used especially for im- 
portant documents that are to be kept for a 
long period of years. 


Other Improvements 


A new structure is now being erected over 
the switch that runs from the wax mill to the 
parchment mill, which will give considerable 
more storage capacity. 

The latest model Ingersoll Rand air com- 
pressor is being installed in the parchment di- 
vision. This will take the place of the old 
Ingersoll Rand compressor installed years 
ago. 

An Ideal Water System 

Mr. Kindleberger is particularly proud of 
the water system installed for the plant. A 
daily average of 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 gallons 
is supplied from sixteen Rust system wells. 
The water is clear and cold, but to further 
guarantee its purity, the company is installing 
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THE BAGLEY AND SEWALL COMPANY 


Builders of Paper Making Machinery 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


Now building fourteen machines, to be the fastest running paper making 
machines in the world. Six of these machines driven by individual elec- 
tric motors on all driving parts—the latest word in paper making 
machinery. 


The Harmon Sereen Now Built By Us 


The best constructed Flat Type Screen on the market—essential for 
clean sulphite and soda pulp. 


PATENT INCLINED SCREENS 


Inclined screens must be made under Harmon patents. 


We are very glad to announce to the Paper and Pulp Mills that we have pur- 
chased the screen business from the Harmon Machine Co. and have all their 
drawings, patents, jigs, tools and fixtures. 

We solicit your trade in Flat and Inclined Screens and ARE PREPARED TO 
FURNISH ALL REPAIR PARTS FOR THE HARMON SCREENS 
HERETOFORE BUILT. 


HARMON SCREENS 
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Elliot water filters, which will effectually remove any particles 
of foreign matter or oil that might be in the water. This will 
go a long way toward making this the cleanest mill in the world, 
using the cleanest water and making the cleanest paper. 


High Mechanical Efficiency 


The paper mill proper has been maintained at the highest 
state of mechanical efficiency. A model millright’s room has been 
established in the basement. One of the machines in this de- 
partment is a cylinder grinder, capable of handling rolls of twelve 
to fifteen tons weight. There is also a core department in the 
basement, where the company makes its own cores. 


In the machine room and at the dry end of the giant 165 inch 
Pusey & Jones Fourdrinier machine, has been erected a Hamblet 
cutter, which is unique of its kind. This is a double acting cut- 
ter, cutting two length sheets at one time and also provides auto- 
matic counters which are as accurate as an adding machine. 
This cutter takes the rolls, eight in number and 5,000 to 6,000 
pounds in weight each, direct from the machine by means of a 
compressed air hoist. Attached to this cutter is a Hamblet lay 
boy, and combined these two machines will cut and lay off a 
minimum carload of paper, 24,000 pounds, in about an hour and 
a half time. 


In addition to the Pusey & Jones machines, there is also a 116 
inch Harper Fourdrinier, the product of the J. H. Horne & Sons 
Company. The paper machines are operated by direct connected 


variable speed engines from the Ames Iron Works, Oswego, 
Rn.’ Y. 
All Machines Uniformly Painted 

A feature that immediately attracts the eye of the casual visi- 
tor to the machine room is the fact that all machinery has been 
uniformly painted a beautiful maroon, with the sidewalls and 
ceilings in white enamel, while all the piping is finished in silver 
bronze. This color effect is carried out in every department of the 
mill. The windows are exceptionally large and set in steel frames, 


KALAMAZ00 VEGETABLE PARCHMENT Co.’s MACHINE Room. 
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insuring a maximum amount of natural light. In summer months 


they are completely screened. 


Ideal Beater Room 


The beater room, 80 by 240 feet in dimensions, is the highest 
and lightest and airiest of its type in the valley. An excellent 
ventilating system carries away all fumes. It is equipped with 
four 1,500 pound Horne washers, with space for two additional. 
There are also ten 1,500 pound Horne beaters. Four more can 
be placed, if desired. 

The power plant and boiler house, laid out by Billingham & 
Cobb, engineers, have proved satisfactory for the needs of operat- 
ing the plant. There is a 1,250 k.w. turbine in the turbine room 
and a large marble switch board, both the product of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. The boiler house carries five 300 horse 
power Wickes water tube boilers, each equipped with a Murphy 
stoker, Green fuel economizer and Foster superheater, thus in- 
suring a maximum of efficiency and economy in operation. Ashes 
are removed by the steam jet system. 

One of the improvements to be inaugurated at the mill this 
spring will be the extension of the sidings in and about the plant. 
Several hundred additional feet of trackage will be laid, thus 
insuring much greater car capacity for both incoming and out- 
going freight. 


Plant of Glendale Paper Co. 


Immediately north of the Katamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company’s plant is the plant of the Glendale Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, a corporation with $250,000 capital organized last August 
to manufacture pulp and reclaim paraffine out of waste waxed 
papers. 

The plant is 48 by 172 feet in dimensions, three stories high. 
The construction is steel frame and steel sash, with brick side- 
walls and reinforced concrete floors. 

The Johns-Manville asbestos roof and mastic floor covering is 
used in the structure. 


164-INcH FourpDRINIER ON RIGHT; 116-INCH HARPER FOURDRINIER ON 


} Lert; 160-INcH AUTOMATIC CUTTER LEFT ForEGROUND; 14-ToN TRAVELING CRANE IN BACKGROUND 
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COLORS 


FOR 


PAPER MAKERS 


7 E offer the Paper Industry of the United 
States all colors for the Beater, Calender, and 

for coating, and place at the disposal of Paper 
Makers our well equipped Paper Laboratories for 
the accurate and expeditious solution of problems 
relating to the application and cost of colors for 


paper. 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


128 Duane Street, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


BOSTON 86 Federal St. 
PROVIDENCE 52 Exchange PI. 
PHILADELPHIA 111 Arch St. 
CHICAGO 305 W. Randolph St. 
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Sixteen 1,800 pound Neble & Wood beaters, driven in pairs 
by nine 100 horse power Allis-Chalmers motors, have been in- 
stalled. There are also two 72 inch Rogers wet machines, product 
of the Glens Falls Machine Company, which will automatically 
convert pulp into sheets. 

Heating and ventilating is cared for by a Clarage fan blower 
system. An 8,000 pound Otis elevator is part of the equip- 
ment. The company will buy its power largely from the Con- 
sumer’s Power Company, but has installed a 300 horse power 
Wickes boiler to furnish steam for cooking purposes. The water 
supply will be furnished by two artesian wells with 1,500,000 
gallons’ capacity a day. Billingham & Cobb were the engineers 
in charge of this work. 


Special Process for Reclaiming Pulp 
The Glendale Pulp & Paper Company has developed a special 
process for reclaiming pulp and paraffine from waste waxed 
paper. It is developed to the extent that a very fine quality of 
pulp is being produced, while the refining of the paraffine is so 
well done that it can hardly be detected from new paraffine wax. 


3,000,000 Ibs. Waste Paper Waiting to Be Treated 


Three million pounds of’ waste waxed paper are now in stor- 
age waiting to be treated. The concern is buying stock from 
all waxed paper users, thus opening a market for a product that 
for years past has been burned up to be disposed of. The mill 
will be in full operation in May. 


Practically Under Management of K. V. P. 


There has been considerable talk going the rounds that the 
Glendale Pulp and Paper Company will build a one machine 
paper mill in the immediate future, but the management has de- 
cided to wait a while. On account of the unsettled conditions, 
the uncertainty of delivery of paper mill machinery and the scar- 
city of labor it has been deemed advisable to refrain from tak- 
ing this step at the present time. 
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KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT Co.’s MACHINE RoomM—FourTEEN 1,000-Ls. “HorNE” BEATERS 


The new mill is practically under the management of the Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment company, but yet run entirely sep- 
arate. The offices are: President, Jacob Kindleberger; vice- 
president, W. J. Lawrence; secretary, S. Ward Kennedy; treasurer, 
C. S. Campbell. 


MAY BUILD SULPHITE MILL AT VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, Wash., March 24, 1920.—At a special meeting of the 
city council recently, F. W. Leadbetter of Portland made a pro- 
posal to the city council, that if it would vacate certain streets, 
which run into his waterfront property on the Columbia river, he 
would build a sulphite mill, and start construction within 20 days, 
have it completed in six months and would give employment to 100 
men to start and 500 men within six months after the mill begins 
to operate. 

A sawmill will be built at once, and eventually a paper mill 
will be erected. 

Mr. Leadbetter said that it would be to his advantage to have 
the mill here instead of shipping the paper pulp to California to 
be made into the finished product as when shipping pulp it in- 
cludes 40 per cent water. 





The council gave Mr. Leadbetter assurance that it will grant 
his request if it is legally possible. 

While Mr. Leadbetter said he would not promise that he will 
build a paper mill here, he said that a paper mill would naturally 
follow after a sulphite mill is built. 


ANGIER MILLS BUY MANSFIELD CO. 


The Angier Mills of Ashland, Mass., has purchased the plant 
and business of the Mansfield Company, located at Mansfield. 
Mass. Both concerns have been manufacturing waterproof papers, 
and by the purchase the Angier Mills have added largely to their 
production facilities. 
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Makers of Papers of Strength 


Cylinder, Fourdrinier and M. G. Products 
From Pure, Slow Cooked Mitscherlich Sulphite 


DETROM F 


Range of Weights 24 x 36-10 to 350 
In Bleached, Natural and Colors 


Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper; Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Building a Payroll of Capitalists 


Employees of Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. Are Urged to Become Stockholders in the Company 
Because of the Belief of the President, MacPherson, That “Other Things Being Equal the Man Who 
Owns Property in the Business Where He Works Is a Better Employee Than the Man Who Does Not” 
—Plan Is Bringing Best of Results—Some Instances of How It Is Working Out. 
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By F. H. MacPherson, President of the Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co., in System. 
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Here is our situation: We are tucked away in the heart of 
Detroit’s manufacturing district. A mile distant are Henry Ford’s 
blast furnaces. Down the street is a giant shipbuilding plant. 
Other big factories lie to the right and left of us and up and down 
the street. Jobs are plentiful. Wages are high. Men are com- 
paratively scarce. The men we employ for many of our jobs are 
foreign-born, and, normally, are as uncertain from the standpoint 
of dependability as any body of workers picked for any kind of 
industry anywhere in the country. 

Under these circumstances I think you will agree that a high 
labor turnover, deficient production, and constant labor dissen- 
sions would logically be expected in our business. Such is not 
the case. Our labor turnover is rapidly decreasing. Two years 
ago it fluctuated around 200 per cent. In the last six months of 
1919 it was 90 per cent for our entire plant, and 3% per cent for 
a group comprising between 55 per cent and 60 per cent of our 
employees. Production is higher than ever before: the output 
of a paper mill is spoken of in terms of tons; we have never been 
considered a 60-ton-a-day mill, but recently for an entire week 
the men maintained an average daily production of 62% tons. 
As for labor dissensions, they do not exist. 

All of these results I attribute to a plan which I am going to 
describe—not because I consider it in any sort of way as a panacea, 
for that would be foolish, but because it has developed so success- 
fully in our plant that I think the idea or principle on which it is 
based must be fundamentally right. 

The principle is simple. It is really a fact in human nature, 
other things being equal, the man who owns property is a better 
citizen than the man who does not! correlatively, the man who 
owns property in the business where he works is a better em- 
ployee than the man who does not. 

Our thought, therefore, hinges around building a payroll of 
capitalists. For years I have given much thought to bringing 
about a better understanding between the employer and the 
worker. And we have not arrived at our present plan without 
difficulties. I have tried other plans and had them fail outright. 
We have had a strike—but that is fortunately forgotten. There 
was a time, and not too remotely in the past, when the air used 
to be charged with antagonism—if one foreman wanted some- 
thing from another foreman, he was probably told on broaching 
the subject to “get the hell out—I’m running this department!” 
The same attitude was retained for the management. It used to 
be that when I walked through the plant, the men turned the 
other way if I looked as though I intended to speak. 

When I first began talking to the men in groups, as I occa- 
sionally did, there was no handclapping when I finished. 


A Plan That Is Bringing the Best of Results 


All that is changed, due to patient work extending over a con- 
siderable period. I do not presume to set up a hurdle that another 
employer can jump over and thereby instantly arrive at a solution 
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of his industrial problems. The management’s plan and the man- 
ager must both be fitted to the job. Personality has a good deal 
to do with the success of any plan, I am convinced. But person- 
ality cannot carry through alone. There must also be an adequate 
plan. 

This brings me specifically to what we have worked out. In 
August, 1917, we amended our articles of association and pro- 
vided for $500,000 of employee’s participating preferred stock, in 
addition to our $2,000,000 of common stock. At the stockholders’ 
meeting at which this was done every share of common stock 
was represented, and every share voted in favor of the new stock 
issue. At that time our commorm stock was $100 per share. We 
reduced the par value to $10 so that the employees’ stock could be 
issued in $10 units. 

There was a bit of psychology involved in doing all this. An 
employee who would tell his neighbor that he owned a share of 
stock in the company he worked for would perhaps arouse the 
comment, “Shucks! you don’t amount to anything in that busi- 
ness.” But he is a bigger pumpkin if he owns 10 shares. 

The fundamentals upon which our plan is predicated are: 

1. That the employee shafl share equally with the employer, 
financial responsibility, above the 6 per cent cumulative dividend 
upon his investment. 

2. That the employee shall pay in full for his stock just as 
does the employer. 

3. That further participating dividends will be paid to a 
holder of employee’s stock, dependent upon the earnings of the 
company on its invested capital; that is, capital and surplus. 

4. That the dividends which the employee receives shall be at 
all times at least equal to the dividends paid to holders of common 
stock. 

5. That length of service merits special consideration, which 
it receives under the plan here in effect. 

6. That the holder of employee’s stock shall be assured of a 
ready market for his stock at a price which will guarantee him 
against loss on liquidation, if for any reason he sees fit to quit the 
employ of the company or is dismissed. 

7. That such stock ownership shall at all times be confined to 
employees of the company. 

8. That the plan shall be sufficiently broad to cover every em- 
ployee who may, after a short probational period, wish to take 
advantage of it. : 

9. That an employee reaching the age of 60 years and who has 
been 25 years in the service of the company may have the equiv- 
alent of a pension, which shall be derived from his stock owner- 
ship, but which is, in fact, the result of thrift and unbroken service. 

It goes without saying that any plan of this. kind must be 
predicated upon the payment of a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s 
work. 

Now, mark you, the employee pays 100 cents on the dollar for 
every share of stock subscribed. The payment may be arranged 
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on an instalment plan satisfactory to the subscriber, and he is 
allowed interest on his partial payments. 

Once, in a previous business, I decided to pay every employee 
at the end of the year a 10 per cent bonus of his year’s salary if 
conditions warranted it. The first year every man-jack came in 
and thanked me for the welcome addition to his worldly goods. 
Along towards the middle of the second year the people began 
to inquire whether they would get their bonus when the year 
was up. Naturally, 1 could not give them any assurance that they 
would, and a certain amount of dissatisfaction resulted. At the 
end of that year when we did declare the bonus, only six people 
thanked me. The third year only two thanked me! 

I do not mean to imply that I thought I should be thanked. 
In my thoughts I had put the bonus payment strictly on a basis 
of giving something as an incentive to get an adequate return. 
The point I am making is that after the novelty had worn off, the 
incentive value ceased. The employees came to accept the bonus 
as something they were fully entitled to on the basis of present 
efforts. They spent the money before they got it. I gave that 
experiment up as a bad job after three years’ time. Out of this 
and similar experiences has grown my disbelief in and dissatis- 
faction with all types of payment to employees not springing 
directly out of what they have earned through their labor, or 
have paid for out of their own pockets. 

Between October 1, 1917, when our present plan went into 
effect, and October 1, 1919, with an average of about 400 em- 
ployees, over 50 per cent of the employees became stockholders. 
At the present time the number is between 55 per cent and 60 
per cent; and I see every reason to believe that in time we shall 
enroll between 80 per cent and 90 per cent of all employees as 
partners and part owners of our business. Little need to point out 
how desirable this will be. 

Is it not logical and desirable that something like this should 
take place? Taking their holdings dollar for ‘dollar, the em- 
ployee stockholder is more of an asset to the business than the 
outsider. The former has a double interest in the welfare of the 
business—his salary and his dividends; the latter is interested 
only in dividends. ’ 

To date, dividepds have been paid ranging from 10 per cent 
to 15 per cent, dependent upon the net earnings of the business 
and the length of service of each stockholder. These dividends 
are paid by check every two months. The employee has thus a 
constant reminder of the benefits of stock ownership, and the 
The employees tend to become pretty good 
salesmen of the plan among their fellow workers. Each stock- 
holder is likely to show his dividend checks around, and to 
comment on his advantage from being one of the owners. 

No employee can become a shareholder until he has been at 
least six months with the company. By that time he knows 
whether ours is the sort of company he wants to tie up with per- 
manently—and we, in turn, have had time to decide if he is the 
right kind of employee to have as a permanent partner. 

The. maximum of stock for which an employee may subscribe 
is 20 per cent of his annual earnings; but he may subscribe up 
to 20 per cent each year. This percentage is more or less arbi- 
trary, having been based upon the idea that the remaining 80 per 
cent should be devoted to the support of the family or other 
home purposes. 


use of the income. 


Provision is also made so that stock ownership acts in part 
as a pension in cases where employees have reached the age of 
60 years, and have put in 25 years of service with the company. 

A natural inquiry at this point will be, why should the holder 
of employee’s stock be assured a ready market at a price that 
will guarantee him against*loss should he leave the employ of 
the company or be dismissed? My answer is: 

1, This class of stock does not carry with it the privileges 
which common stock possesses: namely, the advantage arising, 
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through increase in market or sale price growing out of unusual 
earnings, or for other reasons; 


2. The privilege of public disposal is denied ; 


3. Lastly, and most important, “fear of loss,’ which would have 
the effect of reducing efficiency of service, is removed. 


There is no question in my mind but that the time, will come, 
after complete confidence between management and worker has 
been fully restored, that the worker will be quite satisfied to buy 
common stock. Meanwhile it is important that special recognition 
be given to this question of guarantee. 


The stock is non-negotiable and non-transferable. For this 
reason and because of the further fact that it would be unfair to 
restrict the use of the stock for borrowing purposes, without pro- 
viding a means of financial assistance should it be needed, the 
company undertakes if, on account of illness, death in the family, 
or for other sufficient reasons, a holder of this stock finds himself 
in need of a temporary loan, to arrange the loan upon application 
to the treasurer of the company. The stock is pledged as security. 
Interest is charged at the current bank rate and the loan is paid 
off in ‘instalments as may be agreed. Whatever dividends are 
earned by the stock during the period of the loan are regularly 
paid to the owner. This plan makes the stock readily available, 
and relieves the preferred stock 
interest. 

The company reserves the right, at the option of the board 
of directors, to redeem any or all of the preferred stock, and to 
select the specific shares for redemption at $13 per share, if the 
holder of the shares to be redeemed is then living, is over 60 
years of age, and has retired after 25 years’ service; at $11 per 
share if the holder is then an employee of the company, or if his 
employment has been terminated by his natural or accidental 
death; and at $10.10 per share in every other instance. Thus an 
employee’s stock, in case of his leaving, or being discharged, is 
“called” promptly and retired at $10.10 per share, plus dividends 
accrued to the date of the call. 


owner of paying exorbitant 


When the aggregate amount of stock subscribed by employees 
reaches a reasonable sum we intend to have the employees select 
one of their number to represent them 
directors. 


upon the board of 

Following the annual meeting of the company, a meeting of 
the employees holding participating preferred stock is called, and 
a statement made to them of the year’s operations—and the dispo- 
sition of the earnings, with the reasons for such disposition. At 
the last annual meeting of employee stockholders, I prepared my 
address more carefully, and went into greater detail about the 
operation of the business and its financial condition than I did at 


our annual meeting of holders of common stock. I said in part: 


“The rates of wages generally paid in this mill are higher than 
in other like mills throughout the country and higher also than 
the union scale. There are two principal reasons for this. First, 
the production you are getting—and are working hard to get— 
enables us to keep the cost down lower than if we had less produc- 
tion. We are therefore able to pay higher wages, keep our cost 
on a level with the other mills and get our fair share of business 
in competition with other mills. 

“Remember always, that even though we may like to see our 
wages increased from time to time, there is a point past which 
we cannot go—because if we do, the cost of our product will be 
so much higher than our competitors’ that we will not get our 
share of orders. If the orders cease, then we cannot run the plant 
efficiently ; in any event we cannot run at a profit. 


“No matter what any one else may try to tell you, just keep 
it clearly in your minds that there is only one way to keep wages 
up—and that is to keep production up. 


“The more paper we can produce, the less the cost per pound, 
and the greater the profit. What share of the earnings we do not 
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It’s performance, not promises that counts. 
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The service you demand on paper must not be merely 
“on paper.” It must be the actual filling of your 


wants, not just the empty promise. 


Paper “on order” does not make catalogs, booklets, 
broadsides or magazines. You want it “on the presses” 
not “on order.” 


Our service gets dependable papers on the presses 


promptly. 


VOLUME-VARIETY 


Our association with many of the world’s largest paper mills 
assures a volume that makes possible satisfactory service and 
more than that a variety that permits your getting “just the paper” 
you require. 
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get in our pay envelopes, we will get in our dividend checks— 
and since we are going to share and share alike in the profits 
according to our stock holdings, it is up to each one of us, by 
thrift and saving, to accumulate as much stock as we can. 

“The second reason why the wage rate is higher than in other 
paper mills, is on account of the fact that wages generally in 
Detroit are higher than most anywhere else, and of course we 
have to try to keep up with the procession. Just on this point 
it may be worth while to suggest that sufficient consideration 
is not perhaps given to the fact that where in some cases wages 
may be higher here in Detroit than we pay, the life of the job 
is frequently shorter—perhaps it lasts only for a few weeks or 
months, while here the jobs are steady, and that fact ought to 
count for something, and I know that it does with most of us. 

“You will notice I am using the words ‘we’ and ‘us’ a good deal. 
We are all employees—all workers. I am no different from the 
rest of you. I, too, am an employee; so are the directors of the 
company. The stockholders employ the directors to look after 
their interests, the directors employ Mr. Dunn, Mr. Behnke, Mr. 
Ward, Mr. Allan, Mr. Hulbert and myself, to assist in directing 
and running the business along with the rest of you. Some of 
us use our brains only, while others of us use both brains and 
hands—all are necessary to the success of the business. Now, I 
couldn’t do the work you men are doing very well—nor you 
women either. I’d make a mess of most of it, and you probably 
would have trouble doing some of the things that I undertake to 
handle in the front office. Each of us must do the work that our 
training and experience best fits us for, but we must have team- 
work or we will not be successful. 

“You all know that it takes a lot of money to build and operate 
a paper mill, and that there is always the risk that the enterprise 
will not be a success. Some of you men who have been here 
for the past 15 or 20 years know of the shape this plant was in 
away back in 1903-04-05. You know of the fire, and you know 
how the management was up against it for money to put the plant 
in shape and to meet the payrolls—and yet the payrolls were 
always met somehow. 

“Did you ever stop to consider just that one point? When a 
company is hard up—and short of money—the biggest thing in 
the minds of the people in the front office is how to keep the 
plant going and find the money to meet the payroll. 

“The common stockholders of this company have borne the 
burden of financing and carrying on this company for years, and 
they waited patiently for the day to come when they might get 
back a fair return on their investment. 

“I am sure that there is not a single person in this meeting 
who does not know and understand that all of the net earnings 
of the business cannot be paid out in cash dividends. The ma- 
chinery and equipment is wearing out all the time—every minute— 
whether. the plant is running or not. It is depreciating, rusting, or 
being eaten up by acids in some parts of the plant. When replace- 
ments have to be made, it takes money—lots of it—twice as much 
today as it took in 1913—and that money must come from some 
place. Now, there are only two places that money can come from: 
the stockholders would have to put it up; or else it must come 
out of the earnings of the company—that is, the price charged for 
the product which we sell must be enough more than will return 
a fair cash dividend on the stock to provide the money to make 
these repairs and replacements. 


An Illustration Out of a Known Instance 


“To illustrate: the acid tower which has just been abandoned 
has been in use for 16 years, and had reached its end. Some of 
us have wondered that it has not fallen down long ago. It has 
been getting worse each year. So this last year we built the new 
cement towers. The old towers when they were put up were 
modern—about the best that were known of at that time. Since 
then ‘there have been great advances in the methods of acid 
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making. Cement has come into use for construction purposes, 
with the result that these new towers will last very much longer 
than the old ones—and the cost of upkeep and repairs will be 
much less. There is going to be a saving in sulphur and in the 
cost of operating—all of which should have the effect of enabling 
the mill to make, first, a better product, and second, more profit. 
Now, since you are all stockholders and know that you are each 
one of you going to participate in that profit, you are all interested 
in making as much profit as possible. 

“This brings us to the question of stock dividends. One of the 
criticisms which the worker has often been heard to express is 
that the common stockholders, in addition to the cash dividends 
which they receive, get, every little while, a stock dividend, upon 
which later they receive cash dividends. Now, it may be worth 
while to discuss for a moment how these stock dividends come 
about—why the declaration of stock dividends is possible. 

“I have just told you how some portion of the money earned 
each year must be put back into the plant to keep it up to 100 
per cent efficiency. This extra money is shown on the books of 
the company in the profit and loss account, or in the surplus 
account, as it is also called. Both terms mean the same thing— 
money that has been earned in the business, which has been put 
back into the plant in some form or other. That surplus, or 
balance of profit, belongs to the stockholders, and whenever it 
reaches an amount to make it worth while, a stock dividend is 
declared—or as some put it, a melon is cut—and distributed to 
the stockholders according to the number of shares held by each. 

“Under our plan here, it is proposed—and the directors have 
gone on record unanimously approving the action—that when- 
ever a stock dividend is declared in the future all stockholders, 
common and preferred, will share in it equally, each according 
to his-holdings in his kind of stock. 

“The directors felt that, inasmuch as the employee stockholders 
were paying 100 cents on the dollar for their stock and since 
their money was just as good as the money of the common stock- 
holder, they were entitled to exactly the same consideration when 
it came to the question of distributing a stock dividend. 


The Wherefore of the Redemption Clause 

“You will therefore understand that whenever a stock dividend 
is declared you will each of you receive your proper proportion 
of it. 

“A little while ago I asked one of you how the boys generally 
regarded this plan of ours—and he replied that a good many of 
you thought it was ‘too good to last’—I think these were his very 
words. He also referred to the clause in the stock certificate 
which provided that all stock might be called at any time by the 
directors at $11 per share, as indicating that the company had 
kept a string on the stock, so that it could be called—by called I 
mean, of course, redeemed by paying back to the stockholder the 
original price which he paid and a premium of 10 per cent, or $l a 
share. 

“I should like to explain just here—not only about that point, 
but also about the provision which is in the stock certificate that 
all of the preferred stock shall be redeemed on December 31, 
1934. Under the law of the state of Michigan, corporations are 
given permission to do business for a certain number of years— 
30 years in our case—and provision is made as a natural conse- 
quence for the redemption of preferred stock just before the 
expiration of the charter. Provision is likewise made for the 
renewal of the right to do business as a corporation, at the expira- 
tion of each company’s charter. It so happens that this com- 
pany’s charter was taken out on the 25th day of February, 1905, 
and expires on the 25th day of February, 1935. In applying for 
the amendment to the charter, or articles of association as it is 
called in this state, provision had to be included for the redemp- 
tion of the preferred stock at a date just a little before the date 
of expiration of the charter. 
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“In the natural order of things, early in 1934 application will 
be made to the state of Michigan for a renewal of the company’s 
charter for another 30 years, and the life of the employees’ par- 
ticipating preferred stock will be renewed for a further 30 years 
at the same time. 

“Now, with regard to the provision that the stock may be called 
at any time. When this plan was being worked out, it was not 
known whether it would be a success; whether the employees 
would accept the opportunity which was offered them in the spirit 
in which it was being offered, and it was therefore just ordinary 
common business prudence—horse sense—to include in the charter 
a provision for redeeming the little stock that might have been 
taken, so that the decks could be cleared to try out some othet 
plan, if one could be devised that would be more acceptable. 

The splendid way in which the plan has been received is evidence 
to the directors that their judgment in adopting this plan was 
right. I believe I speak the mind of every common stockholder 
when I tell you that provision will never be exercised unless the 
stockholding employees themselves by some unfriendly act shall 
make it necessary., 

“I want to say further, that it will be a great satisfaction to 
the directors of this company, if each and every employee can 
each and every year take up the full proportion of stock which 
is available for his subscription—20 per cent of his or her annual 
earnings in each year. 


The Old Employees Convert the New Ones 

“There will be plenty of stock available for everybody who 
wants it, and who is entitled to it. I say this because I believe 
that if each and every present stockholder understands this 
thoroughly, you will each feel the more free to explain the advant- 
ages of stock ownership to the newcomers in the plant; the new- 
comers will the more readily subscribe for the stock if it is 
fellow workers. It will be well to keep clearly 
in mind the fact that it i§ to your own selfish interest to have as 
many employees interested as stockholders as possible. The 
greater the interest of each, the greater the profit for all. Some 
one may say: the more money we make, the more profit there 
will be for the common stockholders. That is true—but sinceyevery 
employee stockholder knows that he will get just as great a per- 
centage of the profits that are available for distribution as does 
the common stockholder, is any employee going to be so blind 
to his own interests as to refuse to help himself because he is 
going to help some one else at the same time? I do not believe it. 

“Now, there is another thing to which I want to call your 
attention, and that is, that, except as there may be stock dividends 
from time to time (in which you will all share) the common 
stock of the company will not likely be increased. In other 
words, no new stock will be issued and sold to common stock- 
holders. Unless we were to decide to increase very largely the 
mill capacity, there will be no necessity for any further increase 
of common stock and there is no thought of any increased capacity 
at this time that cannot be taken care of out of the earnings. 

“As I have said, the common stock is therefore not likely to 
be increased, while the stockholdings of the employees will increase 
each year—so that while your interests will be building up and 
growing all the time, the interests of the common stockholders 


recommended by 





will remain stationary. 


The Mutual Value of Employees and Stockholders 

“As I have told you on previous occasions, the amount of em- 
ployees’ participating preferred stock has been fixed for the time 
being at $500,000—but when that amount has been subscribed and 
paid for, the charter can be amended to provide for a further 
lot of stock. I am very well satisfied that there will be no limit 
to the opportunity which is before each one of you to become, as 
time goes on, more and more interested as a partner in this busi- 
ness. If it is good for the commen stockholders to have you 
as partners—it is equally good for you to have the common stock- 
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holders as your partners. Remember always that if it had not 
been for the willingness of the common stockholders to risk their 
money in this enterprise in the early days, receiving no dividends, 
the business would not be upon the solid financial foundation on 
which it rests today—and you have not been asked to take that 
risk—you were not invited to come in until the risk was passed. 
You are investing your money in a business that has already 
been put upon a sound profit-earning basis, and your responsibility 
and mine is, simply, by strict attention each of us in his own par- 
ticular job, to keep this business in the front ranks of industry as 
a good profit-making concern. 

“We can do this by team-work, by having as little waste as 
possible, by getting all the production possible, and by seeing to 
it that the quality is always maintained at the highest standard. 
By setting a standard for yourselves that will produce the above 
results, you will by your diligence and attention, each to your 
job, be setting the pace for those who have not yet become inter- 
ested as stockholders.” 

Following this talk, I presented the annual statement for 1919 
showing sales, costs of sales, net earnings, and the way the net 
earnings had been used, the amount paid out in dividends, the 
amount put back into the plant in the form of improvements and 
renewals, and the balance available for improvements authorized 
and then under way. You will see that I have withheld nothing. 
Frankness is essential to the plan’s success. 

Citizenship has not been made a prerequisite to stock owner- 
ship. In working out the plan, careful consideration was given 
to this question and the decision arrived at that the bars should 
be left down, so that any employee, regardless of nationality, who 
had put in ‘the probational period of service should be permitted 
to buy stock. We figured that if we could obtain the interest 
of the foreign-born unnaturalized employee, by taking him into 
partnership, then in the great majority of cases the matter of 
citizenship would take care of itself. And it is working out just 
as anticipated. Some men who had planned on going to their 
families in Europe are now sending for their families to come 
to America, and others who were going back are now debating 
as to what they had best do. If they stay here they will become 
American citizens and they will be the right kind, because they 
have a “stake” in the country of their adoption—they are cap- 
italists. 

There are some straws showing which way the wind is blowing 
in our plant, and I think you may be interested in them as cor- 
For instance, during the war we were short- 
handed, as nearly everybody else was. Our superintendent did 
not believe we could get out the work. But the men turned in 
with a will, doubled up on jobs in some cases, and kept up produc- 
tion. 


roborative evidence. 


No Question Now That Suggestions Will Be Made 

Again, our master blacksmith had three helpers. Of his own 
volition he said to the superintendent one day: 

“You buy me a steam hammer. I'll get along with one less man.” 

We bought him the hammer at a cost of $700, and we were 
able to dispense with the cost of a man drawing about $1,500 a 
Ordinarily, the incentive would be lacking for such a 
3ut this man knew that it was to his interest to help 


year. 
suggestion. 
the company save. 

Another little incident came to my attention not long ago. It 
used to be that a man, if he wanted to take a day or so off, would 
say nothing to anybody. His absence might cripple production 
in his department, and perhaps slow up the whole plant. We 
were more or less accustomed to this sort of thing under the old 
order. 

On the occasion I am speaking of, two or three of the men 
wanted to go off on a hunting trip together. But instead. of just 
going and leaving us in a hole, they fixed it up among themselves 
to have some of the men on the other shifts double up and 
handle their work while they were away. 
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Another little thing that pleased me immensely, and is, I think, 
indicative of a new spirit in the plant was this: After I had 
finished discussing the condition of the business at the meeting 
of employees mentioned earlier, one of the men got up and asked 
permission to present a resolution. It appears that several of the 
men had got together in advance and prepared it. It was very 
short, and I will quote it: 

“Resolved, That we the preferred stockholding employees of 
the Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company extend a vote 
of thinks to our president, Mr. MacPherson, and the board of 
directors of the Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper Co.: 

“First—For having given us the opportunity of becoming 
partners in the business; and, 

“Second—For the frankness with which they have made known 
to us the business affairs of the company. 

“We wish to assure the management that we appreciate to the 
fullest extent the spirit which prompted them to take us into 
their confidence.” 

Friction Removed 


I have already mentioned the friction that used to exist between 
foremen. That has vanished. Now, every working day at noon, 
all our foremen sit down at dinner together. At this time their 
interdepartmental difficulties are threshed out. The superintendent 
and myself sit down to dinner with them whenever possible. A 
spirit of cooperation and camaraderie has developed, as a result 
of which problems are openly discussed, and the good of the busi- 
ness as a whole, rather than in its parts, is looked after. 


Proof of the Plan’s Value—In Terms of Results 
It is outside the realm of possibility at this time to determine 
all of the advantages that are likely to accrue from the adoption 
of this plan—the good feeling, the friendship, the confidence which 
is being created. Some of the benefits already seen are: 
(a) Greater interest and satisfaction of employees in their 


work; 

(b) A material reduction in the total labor turnover; 

(c) An almost negligible labor turnover among stockholding 
employees ; 


(d) A substantial difference in the percentage of accidents as 
between stockholding and non-stockholding employees, some part 
of which, at least, can be credited to the plan now in effect: stock 
interest naturally creates self-interest, and makes the employee 
more careful; 


(e) All of which is having, and is bound to continue to have, a 
beneficial effect on production with results that ‘are beneficial to 
every one concerned. 


You may ask whether we have discovered any disadvantages. 
The answer is: no, not up to this time, and we can see no evidence 
that there may be any. 

The impression must not be left with you that we have been 
relieved of all our business worries and troubles. That can never 
happen. But in the matter herein considered, they are growing 
less as the days go by. And we feel reasonably satisfied that 
eventually they will be reduced to negligible proportions—just 
enough to add zest to doing business. 


I can fancy that some of you are debating in your own minds 
how this plan will work when hard times come—when dividends 
may be cut down, or discontinued altogether for the moment— 
when wages may be required to be reduced—as in the course of 
events may happen. 

As I see it, the plant in which a plan such as this is in opera- 
tion is going to be one of the very last to be affected—“community 
of interest” will mean more economical production and economical 
production will, in turn, enable the concern to stay in the market 
and obtain its share of such business as is to be had, longer than 
can other concerns. 

No man or firm or corporation that is thinking of adopting this 
or any similar plan, can possibly hope for success unless prepared 
to approach the subject in a broad, wholehearted spirit, dealing 
with it in an absolutely honest, open, broad-minded manner. The 
worker must be made to believe in the sincerity of the principle, 
else the plan will not be a success. With absolute confidence 
established there can in my judgment be no question as to the 
result. 


PAPER SCARCE IN TORONTO 


Business continues to pile up on every hand in the Toronto 
paper market and all branches of the trade are feeling the short- 
age more keenly as each week passes. A number of advances 
have just gone into effect. On toilet paper there has been a 
jump of 50 per cent in list prices and the discount has also 
been raised, making the net advance about 10 per cent on the 
average. This makes the third elevation in quotations since the 
beginning of the year and still business keeps up to the top notch. 
Prices are practically 25 per cent higher now than they were in 
January last. 

In tissues there has been a climb from ten to thirty cents a ream 
and the following quotations per ream to jobbers are now in force: 
No. 1 white, 24 x 36, $2.35; 20 x 30, $1.65; manila, 24 x 36, $1.50; 
20 x 30, $1.10; sulphite, 24 x 36, $1.95; 20 x 30, $1.40; white cap 
or natural white, 24 x 36, $1.80; 20 x 30, $1.25. In colored and 
snow white sulphites there has been a raise of one cent per pound, 
the former going at 10% and the latter at 11% cents. Paper 
towels have advanced 25 per cent, being the second increase since 
the first of the year. It is the same story with paper napkins 
_ which are now selling from $1.00 to $1.60 per thousand, according 
to quality. The recent advance was five cents per thousand and 
the previous one a few weeks ago ten cents. 

Kraft, both glazed and unglazed, is now eleven cents in car 
load lots to jobbers, less a discount of 5 per cent, the jump. being 
half a cent and making the fourth increase in price since the 
first of January. There can be no orders on glazed kraft delivered 


for many months owing to the business already placed. Kraft 
pulp is now quoted at $120 to $125 per ton, and it is reported that 
the figure for sulphite pulp may advance 20 per cent on the first 
of May, which will make further stiffening of prices on all lines 
of book and writings of the better grades. 

One branch of the trade which has felt the effect of the shortage 
keenly is the waxed paper plants, which are rushed to the limit 
and are suffering greatly from scarcity of raw stock. Some 
waxed paper plants have ceased taking orders altogether. The 
increase in the price of wax and other materials has practically 
put the sealed loaf of bread out of business by reason of the 
heavy cost. There is a great demand for waxed papers of all 
kinds in sympathy with the marked activity for cartons. 

The scarcity of news print is becoming more accentuated, now 
that the Supreme Court of Canada has decided that the Board 
of Commerce has no control over this commodity. As high as 
12 and even 15 cents in one case has been offered Canadian mills 
for delivery of spot lots. 

Another matter that the Canadian mills are complaining of is 
the inefficiency of labor, particularly in the finishing and cutting 
departments, where, it is said, that measured by man power there 
has been a decrease of 50 per cent in the last three or four years 
and yet wages are climbing all the while. Thus the costs of 
pulp, coal, labor, freight and. raw materials continue skywards 
and as to when the end will be reached there is no one in the 
industry who will even venture a prediction. 
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the Work at Espanola. 
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With the completion of the present addition, Espanola Mill 
takes a distinct step forward in its history as it goes from a four 
machine mill to a six machine mill, says the Spanish River News 
of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd. The decision 
to make it a six machine mill was reached in the year 1916. The 
demand for news print paper was such at that time that the 
president and directors reached the conclusion that the company 
should have a greater output and Espanola offered the logical 
point for extension due to the fact that it had a surplus of ground- 
wood. Accordingly, an order was placed with Pusey-Jones Com- 
pany for two paper machines. The entry of the United States 
into the war in the spring of the year 1917 was the reason, as 
is well known, for the changing of a great many commercial plans 
and so it was decided that the building of the mill which was 
to house the new paper machines and the other extensions con- 
sequent upon their installation, should be indefinitely postponed. 
The matter, therefore, lay in abeyance during the years 1917 and 
1918 and was only revived after the armistice. It was even then 
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Spanish River Mills, Ltd., Add Two Machines 


Two 164-Inch Fourdriniers Are Added to Mill at Espanela, Making It a Six-Machine Plant—<Actual 
Work on the Improvement Was Begun June 4 and No. 5 Machine Began Making Paper 138 Days 
After That Date—Believe That a Record in Building and Equipping the Addition Was Established by 
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only revived as a matter fer discussion and no decision was 
reached until the middle of May, 1919, when, following the Presi- 
dent’s visit to Europe, a definite decision was reached. 
Undertaking a Big Proposition 

After this momentous decision was reached naturally the first 
question which was asked of the management was, “How soon 
could you get these machines running?” And at the same time 
the statement was made that “they should be ready by November 
1 to take advantage of the usual active market which occurs about 
that time.” To complete construction, the work involved was 
the building of a two machine*mill from foundations up and the 
complete installation of machinery and equipment in these build- 
ings, so that it can be seen that it was rather a large order to 
complete by November 1, and its accomplishment was deemed 
hardly possible at the time. 

The first action taken was the complete study and preparation 
of a plan under which the work was to be done. It was decided 
that the engineering work should be done by the Management 


Tus Is AN UNUSUALLY COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF ESPANOLA, FOR IT SHOWS THE RIVER ABOVE AND BELOW THE FALLS, AND RANGE 
Arter RANGE oF HILLS IN THE BACKGROUND, AS WELL AS A VERY DisTINcT VIEW OF THE PLANT OF THE SPANISH PULP AND PAPER 
Mitts, Ltp., AND A SMALL Part oF THE TOWN 
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Engineering and Development Company of Dayton, Ohio, and it 
immediately commenced work on the completion of all neces- 
sary plans and the preparation of all drawings and specifications. 
For the actual construction work it was decided to create a con- 
struction department at Espanola under the direction of a super- 
intendent of construction who would organize his own staff, and 
in conjunction with Mr. Hussey, the general superintendent, would 
carry out the work. L. D. Smiley, who is very well known at 
the Soo, where he was on the staff of the H. E. Talbott Com- 
pany, when that firm built the Soo M'll, was chosen as superin- 
tendent of construction. The study of all the facts, with the 
plans and drawings available, by a combination of the manage- 
ment, engineers and superintendents led to the conclusion that 
it was perfectly possible to complete the construction by Novem- 
ber 1 providing the program adopted could be carried out, if the 
machinery and equipment contractors lived up to the'r estimated 
dates. The job was to see that all concerned carried out their in- 
dividual part of the program; in other words, was necessary 
that there should be perfect team work and co-operation not only 
within the organization but on the part of the machinery and 
equipment contractors. 


Actual Work Begun June 4 

The actual work of construction was commenced on June 4, 
when the first sod was turned. Number 5 machine commenced 
making paper 138 days after that date; on Octo- 
ber 20. These 138 days constitute a time of incessant work, con- 
tinuous planning and the most earnest effort cn the part of the 
entire organization. Not only for every one to 
carry out his part but it was necessary that every one should 


in other words, 


was it necessary 


be alert and avoid accidents or mistakes of any kind because, 


New MACHINES, 


for instance, one accident, whether it was a serious accident to 
the mill or a railroad accident, would have spoilt the record. 

It is believed that a record in building and equipping the addi- 
tion is established by the work done at Espanola. It has been 
an excellent example of team-work and genuine Spanish River 
spirit all the way through. 

These machines are standard Fourdrinier type of news print 
machines and were built and erected by the Pusey & Jones Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. The following is a description of them: 


Widths 
Breast roll, 166” face; table rolls, 166” face; lower couch roll, 
166” face; lower press rolls, 164” face; drying cylinders, 162” 
face; calendar rolls, 160” reel drums, 164” face; Slitter and 
w nder, 16" face. 


face; 


Flow Box and Apron 
The design of the flow box embodies the features of economy 
of space and the proper distribution of the pulp upon the apron. 
The flow box is made of cypress wood. The apron is made of 
wood carried on wooden folding brackets, and was entirely re- 
modelled by our own men upon arrival at the mill. 
Wire 
The arrangement of the Fourdrinier part is suitable for a wire 
80 ft. long and 164 in. wide. 
Breast Roll 
The design of the breast roll insures a minimum weight of maxi- 
mum strength and stiffness. 
Speed of machine 700 feet per minute. 
Table Rolls 
Table rolls are 5% in. d ameter, having cast iron tenia with 
steel journals, 1% in. dees 3% in. in length. 
dynamically balanced for a speed of 700 ft. per minute. 


Rolls are 


SPANISH River Pute AND PAPER Mits, Ltp., No. 5 at Ricut, No. 6 at Lert. 
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AFTER THE First PAPER WAS TAKEN OvER—TUNING Up THE WINDER 


Automatic Guide Roll 

The machine is equipped with automatic guide roll 1034 in. in 

diameter and Nash automatic wire guide. 
Couch Rolls 

Upper couch roll 26 inches in diameter. 

Lower couch roll 28 inches in diameter. 

The upper roll has a casing % inch thick of special quality gun 
metal bronze. The same is true of the lower roll. 

The upper rolls have centre collar oiling and centre thrust rings. 

Dandy Roll 

Diameter 13 in., 166 in. face made as light as possible. Dandy 
roll has central bearing for shower. There is a wooden wiper 
bar and trolley for removing dandy roll. There are adjustable 
brass bearings so designed as to enable the machine tender to 
raise or lower both ends of the roll at the same time, when stand- 
ing on either side of the machine. 

Suction Boxes 

There are eight extruded metal suction boxes with expanding 
heads. 

There is a system of pipes for priming both ends of each box to 
the same water level so that the machine tender need observe 
the tending side of the machine only. 

Shake and Stationary Rails 

The shake and stationary rails are of steel brass cased. The 
shake rails are 9 inches wide, 2 inches deep; stationary rails 9 
inches wide, 2 inches deep. 

Water Pipes and Showers 
There is a complete system of galvanized iron water pipes. 
Shake 

The machine is equipped with Pusey & Jones Patented “New 

Century” shaking frame with spring supports. 
Press Rolls 

The upper wooden press rolls, 26 inches in diameter, are of 
sweet gumwood. The upper gun metal cased roll has a casing 
¥% inch thick. The lower rubber covered rolls have a rubber cov- 


ering 34 inch thick, over a hollow cast iron body, having cast steel 
heads and journals. 
Paper Rolls 
The three paper rolls at the third press will be 7% inches in 
diameter, made of brass ttibing, each fitted with a flywheel pulley 


Dryers 

There are 32 cast iron paper dryers, each 60 inches in diameter, 
162 inch face. Dryers to have centre collar oiling and centre collar 
thrust. 

Calenders 

The calender stack is of chilled iron calender rolls, the total 

weight of which is 35 tons. 
Reel 

There is one 164 inch uniform speed reel arranged with two 
winding drums, each 5% inches in diameter, made of extra heavy 
steel pipe. 

The winding drums are. carried in swinging arms having brass 
lined bearings with caps. 

The maximum diameter roll of paper that can be wound around 
on this reel is 42 inches. 

Unwinder 

There is one unwinder of the geared type to receive the drums 

filled with paper taken from the reel. 
Slitter and Winder 

Upper slitter bar 47% inches in diameter, lower slitter shaft 3% 
inches diameter. 

The drums are balanced at a surface speed of 1500 feet per 
minute. 

Driving Arrangement of Machine 

Driving arrangement is of the parallel rope type beginning with 
a large sheave wheel with grooves suitable for 1% inch diameter 
cotton ropes, a short heavy shaft, two ring oiling, babbitted, rigid 
pillow blocks, and two wedge adjusting cast iron stands. 

The power is furnished by a four cylinder angle engine of 450 
H. P., which was supplied by the American Engineering and Elée- 
trical Company. The constant speed line is motor driven. 
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ton, D. C., Gives Description of the Test. 
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The supply of paper stock is becoming a very serious problem. 
Just a few years ago there was an overproduction of all kinds of 
waste material to be used for the manufacture of paper. The de- 
mand for the different grades of paper, made from old paper, is 
growing by leaps and bounds. 

Increasing Demand for Paper Stock 

Just a few years ‘ago practically the only use for rags was the 
manufacture of high grade paper. In late years, owing to the in- 
creased cost of lumber, and because paper roofing is much better 
for the purpose than shingles, the demand for this kind of paper 
has increased many hundred times. , 

The demand for boxboard has also increased many hundred 
times. This is also due to the increased cost of lumber, and be- 
cause boxes made from paper were found to be much better for 
the purpose than those made of wood. Lately the express com- 
pany made a ruling not to accept packages weighing 25 pounds 
and over unless put up in a box. This also increases the demand. 

Prior to the war lower grades of mixed papers sold for $6.00 
per ton delivered at the mill. Today this same stock is sold at 
$36.00 per ton, and the supply does not in any way equal the 
requirements, ‘ 
Another Source of Paper Stock 

There is another source of paper stock, and while it has not 
been overlooked, the recovery of it has never been accomplished 
until the last few months. This problem was solved by the Shartle 
Continuous Beater Company, which took two: carloads of rubbish, 
such as thrown upon the dump, from the city of Pittsburgh, 
shipped it to the Hartje Brothers Paper Mill, Toronto, Ohio, and 
put it through its standard Continuous Beating System. 

This rubbish contained everything which a householder would 
discard other than ashes and garbage. There were metals and 
minerals, old shoes, bottles, rubber, excelsior, hay, grass, weeds 
and fine dirt. This material was all put through the continuous 
beating system, and as a result 98 per cent of the fibres were ex- 
tracted and made into paper. It was found that as much as 30 
per cent of this rubbish was fibre suitable for paper making. 

The City of Pittsburgh collects an average of 200 tons of this 
rubbish per day one-third of it being paper stock. It means that 
this city would provide about 66 tons of pulp per day. Taking 
this for a basis, all cities in the United States of 125,000 inhabi- 
tants and over would produce 4,000 tons of pulp per day. 

To those who are interested the Shartle Continuous Beater 
Company will forward a sample of the paper which was made 
from the rubbish of Pittsburgh. 

A representative of the U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C., was present at the demonstration of the Hartje Brothers 
paper mill at Tororfito and made a report which follows: 

Mill Test on Dump Stock 

“This test was an attempt to demonstrate the possibility of re- 

claiming paper stock from city rubbish as collected from houses 
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Reclamation of Paper Stock from Rubbish 


Interesting Demonstration Is-Made at Hartje Bros. Paper Mill, Toronto, Ohio, Showing That as Much as 
30 Per Cent of Fibre Suitable for Paper Making May Be Obtained from Ordinary Household Rubbish 
by Recently Invented System of the Shartle Continuous Beater Co.—Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
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and generally wasted on the city dump. For this purpose 70 bales 
of rubbish were sent from Pittsburgh. This rubbish was not sorted 
except to take out large boxes or crates that might be collected 
by the wagons. The weight of this material was approximately 
37,570 pounds. 

The material was carried by a-conveyor from the car to the 
third floor of the mill, the bale wire was taken off and the ma- 
terial dumped down a shute into a breaker. This material going 
into the breaker contained wood and metal as well as paper stock 
and rags and other refuse. Due to the fact that there was a 
right angle turn in the pipe leading’ from this breaker to the 
settling trough, large pieces of wood were taken out by hand. 
After the material circulated with water it went through an over- 
flow in the breaker into an 18 inch pump having 16 inch ball and 
12 inch inlet and outlet. No trouble occurred due to tin cans or 
wood at this pump. From the pump the material went to a set- 
tling trough approximately 30 feet long, two feet wide and 18 
inches deep, and then went to a circular tank where floating ma- 
terial was skimmed off by hand. The settling trough was cleaned 
occasionally and from it tin cans, iron and dirt were obtained. 
From the circular tank the material went to two flat plate screens 
in series approximately 20 feet long equipped with drags or 
scrubbers which scraped off any material that would not go 
through the screen plates. The paper stock which had been broken 
up fine enough went through the screen plates to a pulp thickener 
and from there to the Jordan chest. The rags and material that 
would not go through the screen were scraped off into a continu- 
ous beater equipped with a perforated metal back fall. Here the 
rags were cut up and beaten and went from this beater to the Jor- 
dan chest. The material in the Jordan chest was pumped through 
the Jordan and from there to the machine chest and finally over the 
paper machine. This machine was of the cylinder type with four 
cylinder molds having 80 inch trim, equipped with 30 dryers. The 
grade of paper made on the test was indented board for glass 
packing. Approximately 11,500 pounds of this material was ob- 
tained making a total reclamation of slightly over 30 per cent 
paper stock. 


At a reduction plant at Pittsburgh a total reclamation of this 
rubbish is 16 per cent, but this includes metal and glass. Ordi- 
narily only 7 per cent of paper stock is obtained at this plant, 
the remainder being burned in the furnaces. This test therefore 
demonstrates that at least four times as much paper stock was 
obtained by this process as ordinarily obtained by usual methods 
of sorting. It is to be noted that the equipment of the paper mill 
was built to use mixed papers and was adapted for this test. 
Certain improvements and changes should be made if it were to 
be used for dump stock. The material generally used at this mill 
is news stock or mixed papers and this material does not contain 
metals, wood or rags. Further advantage of this method of re- 
claiming paper stock is that labor costs can be materially reduced 
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since only fifteen men working in three shifts are needed for this 
purpose if an ordinary wet pulp machine is used in place of the 
cylinder machine with dryers. At this plant of a reduction com- 
pany in Pittsburgh, Pa., under normal conditions, approximately 
100 men and women were used, since this plant must run 24 hour 
per day and take care of the rubbish frem the wagons. 

The cost of installing machinery for the purpose of reclaiming 
paper stock by this “flotation-sedimentation” method would not be 
very great as it will require only a breaker, large pump, settling 
trough, large screen, pulp thickener, continuous beater, chest and 
wet pulp machine. 

The test, as made, was not an accurate test and merely was an 


KALAMAZOO COST ASSOCIATION 


It is oftentimes remarked that an organization is just as good 
as its officials. Bearing that in mind, it is safe to say that the 
Kalamazoo Valley Local division of the cost association of the 
paper industry has been well officered since the opening of its 
career, December 10, 1918. 

In this short period of sixteen months this organization has 
taken its place among the progressive and valuable adjuncts of 
the paper industry in the Middle West. 
has increased from ten to 33, while the mills represented are now 
20 against seven at the outset. 

Under the direction of George T. Jubb, president; C. V. Kean, 
Jr., vice president; Harry C. Bradford, secretary, and Paul L. 
Broesamle, treasurer, the Kalamazoo Valley local has enjoyed a 
useful career. The meetings are very interesting and attract a 
steadily increasing attendance. Some of the best known 
accountant experts have appeared at the sessions and plans for 
even greater effort are laid for the future. It is the pioneer cost 
association of the paper industry and as such holds an enviable 
position in the industry. 

The complete 
follows: 

T. Jubb, Kalamazoo Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich ; 
C. V. Kean, Jr., Bardeen Paper Company, Otsego, Mich.; H. C. 
Bradford, King Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Paul L. 


The personal membership 


cost 


membership of the association at this time 


Geo. 


KALAMAZOO 


Harry C. BraAprorp, SEC. 
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attempt to demonstrate what could be done. The weight of the 
baled rubbish was obtained from the reduction company, and the 
weight of the finished material was obtained from the back tender 
of the machine. Before the test was begun the chests were run 
out, and at the conclusion of the test all materials which came 
from the rubbish bales was run out and weighed as finished paper. 
Broke and trimmings were over in the beater. It is therefore 
felt that this was only a demonstration and yet that it showed that 
stock by this 
method which would otherwise be burned or lost by the usual 


a material saving could be made of paper 


methods of sorting the rubbish ordinarily conducted. 


DOES GOOD WORK 


Broesamle, Monarch Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Harry 
D. Barney and Mr. Oliver, Paper Company, Otsego, 
Mich.; Roy L. Strong, Lee Paper Company, Vicksburg, Mich.; 
S. H. Dunwell and A. D. Stauffer, Michigan Paper Company, 
Plainwell, Mich.; G. T. Ingling, Kalamazoo Paper Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; J. T. Bachelder, Standard Paper Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; C. E. Spangler and R. C. Simpson, Mac Sim 
3ar Paper Company, Otsego, Mich.; H. M. Bolgoyne and A. E. 
Endy, Wolverine Paper Company, Otsego, Mich.; C. Burdick, 
Charles Boldt Paper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Claude Fenster- 
maker, Hawthorne Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Ralph S. 
Clark, Glendale Pulp and Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
J. Carter and C. H. Martin, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; Frederick Rosenberg, Kalamazoo Veg- 
etable Parchment Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.; E. R. Snyder, 
Peninsular Paper Company, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Wm. Allen, John 
Ross, Allan -B. Milham and Albert Milham, Bryant Paper Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Clare Crossley, King Paper Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Geo. Ferguson, Watervliet Paper Company, 
Watervliet, Mich.; S. M. Clymer, Eddy Paper Company, White 
Pigeon, Mich.; Ray C. White, W. P. Coated Paper Company, 
White Pigeon, Mich.; P. Bosker and Edwin Hacking, Rex Paper 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., and Wm. F. Youngs, Sutherland 
Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Although this article is supposed to cover the book paper mar- 
ket from March, 1919, to March, 1920, I think it would be well to 
start a little prior to that period in order to show some reasons 
for the light demand a year ago. 


Mills in Arrears at War’s End 


Up to the time of the signing of the armistice on November 11, 
1918, mills making book papers were in arrears on deliveries 
and had full order books. Publishers and other large consumers 
of book papers had been placing orders in excess of their re- 
quirements and storing what surplus they could procure. Mer- 
chants were obliged to keep heavy tonnages specified for their 
warehouse stock on account of heavy demand and slow deliveries. 


Rumors of “this and that” raw material plant being comman- 
deered by the Government were frequent; the transportation situ- 
ation was acute and very few people looked for a rapid cessation 
of hostilities abroad. The regular Government Departments and 
new departments created. for war service, were using tremendous 
amounts of paper. The foreign demand was extraordinary, owing 
to the fact that former sources of supply in the Old World were 
closed to them. 


Raw materials and laber costs had been advancing rapidly, 
which justified higher prices to a certain extent, but the willing- 
ness on the part of a large number to pay premiums for prompt 
deliveries had the effect of creating a fictitious market, in a good 
many instances. 


Orders Begin to Drop Off 


When the armistice was signed and war at an end, buyers who 
had anticipated trouble getting their supplies, stopped to “catch 
their breath” and began looking over their unfilled orders and 
stocks on hand to see just how they stood. The manufacturers 
had orders enough on their books to keep them busy for some 
time and so did not feel, the “dropping off” in orders at once. 
Therefore, the market stayed reasonably firm for the balance of 
the year 1918. 


The opinion of the majority of business men was to the effect 
that we must expect a lull until we could adjust ourselves to a 
new order of things, but as a rule, they were optimistic and did 
not fear for the future. 

January and February, 1919, however, showed no improvement 
and by this time mills had made the larger portion of specifica- 
tions in hand and were not receiving new ones. Merchants’ 
stocks, which had been filled up rapidly, were very heavy and 
the demand was so light they could not reorder. Raw material 
costs were being reduced to some extent and manufacturers 
started bidding for business. Naturally, the fictitious prices which 
had been created went tumbling and at the first big drop in 
prices, buyers were all the more reticent about placing what speci- 
fications they could have entered, feeling that the market would 
go still lower. 
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Book Paper Experiences Interesting Year 


Starts Out with a Tremendous Demand, See a Tr2mendous Slump and Then Another Tremendous 
Demand, All in the Period of a Few Months—Elimination of Fictitious Prices Now More Than Any- 
thing Else Will Prevent Chaos in a Declining Market— Paper Merchant Cannot Afford to Create 
Fictitious Market Because with Large Stocks Bad Break Means Much to Him. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by D. W. Pratt, Manager Mill Department 
J. W. Butler Paper Co., Chicago 
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An Error of Foresight 

Right here, the lack of foresight on the part of the adminis- 
tration in not planning ahead for the reconstruction period, be- 
gan to have its effect. Plants which had been running on war 
work were unable to make a quick turn from a war product to 
their legitimate field, owing to the delay in getting their affairs 
adjusted. Consequently, they had to delay planning their adver- 
tising campaigns. 

Exporters were having trouble getting bottoms to ship what 
goods they could dispose of and all this time the slackened de- 
mand and bidding for business by the book paper manufacturers 
had the effect of lowering the market to a point where the mat- 
ter of profit did not concern them, if they could keep their plants 
running. 

Consumers Play Waiting Game 


The administration was trying, through various boards and the 
Secretary of Commerce, to get prices down, and specifications 
for all kinds of material were withheld to await the outcome of 
these efforts. Many a paper merchant heard the words “I am 
going to wait a while beforg issuing my catalog until the prices 
of paper go down.” I recall one instance of this kind and desire 
to cite it here, as it shows how far waiting fer a lower price 
can be carried. 

A certain manufacturer who sold his entire product by mail, 
through his catalog, was at lunch with a friend; this friend in- 
troduced him to a third party who was in the paper business, 
but the manufacturer did not know this. They were discussing 
his particular kind of business and he made the statement that 
he had not issued his yearly catalog and was not going to do 
so until the prices for paper and printing had receded. The paper 
merchant then asked him the number of pages his catalog would 
usually run, the size, weight and quality of stock used. After 
making some quick calculations he found that as far as the paper 
was concerned, a drop of 4 cents per lb. would mean a saving 
of not more than $800 on the job. He asked the manufacturer 
what his sales were annually and found that they were approxi- 
mately half a million. It did not take him long then to convince 
the manufacturer that he could not afford to be without his only 
sales medium for three or four months, even though he did pay 
more for his catalog. 


Change Began in March 


This light demand had continued from the time of the signing 
of the armistice through the month of March, 1919, or a little 
later, and then a change started. Large manufacturing plants 
began turning their equipment on products which had to be placed 
before the people. Confidence in prices began to be restored. 
Labor continued to be scarce. The shipping situation was im- 
proved so that more bottoms were available for export shipments. 

The activity in advertising is, of course, the best barometer on 
which to base the demand for book paper, and by early summer 
magazines were turning down millions of dollars’ worth of ad- 
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yertising due to lack of facilities to handle it. Printers of every 
description started to run their plants to capacity and every in- 
ereased hour of press time meant that much more paper. 

Business houses who had delayed issuing catalogs, heard rumors 
of book paper manufacturers becoming filled up with business and 
rushed to cover their own requirements; insisted on quick de- 
liveries and when they found shipments being delayed, started 
booking their future specifications so that they would be taken 
care of. 

Newspaper advertising space was purchased in such great quan- 
tities that this class of publishers found their regular tonnage 
contracts did not give them sufficient paper and by fall, they 
started bidding for extra supplies. The prices offered for news 
were so attractive that a large number of mills making the lower 
grades of book paper, turned their machines on news print and 
decreased the production of book paper considerably. 


Wages Increase 

All through the year, labor was insistent in its demands, and 
several general wage increases were granted and to “cap the 
climax” the Eastern states had had the most severe winter expe- 
rienced in a long time. Freight embargoes were levied and book 
paper manufacturers found themselves without “this or that” raw 
material and in a great many instances, had to shut down machines. 

Mills both in the East and Middle West, were greatly affected 
by the coal shortage. In a great many cases they were running 
from “hand to mouth” and some machines had to be shut down 
temporarily due to lack of fuel. 

All of these conditions made it impossible for a manufacturer 
to figure what it was going to cost him to make paper two months 
ahead and consequently, he was forced to operate on a price pre- 
vailing time of shipment basis. 

The above gives one a brief idea of what can happen in the 
book paper industry in a few months period. We start out with 
a tremendous demand—see a tremendous slump and then another 
tremendous demand. 

Lessons of the Past 

Would it not be a pretty good plan for each paper manufacturer 
and paper merchant to take a few hours each day away from the 
turmoil of his office, to see what could be learned from the ex- 
periences of the past fifteen months that would prevent, even in 
a slight degree, such a fluctuation in prices and demand as has 
occurred? Without careful thought on the question one might 
say “When they want paper they don’t care what they pay for 
it and when they don’t want it, you can’t give it to them—so what’s 
the use?” However, times have changed a lot of customs which 
we once figured were permanent. For instance, what paper 
merchant would have sent an order to a mill five years ago with- 
out knowing what he was going to pay for the stock? How 
much did either the paper merchant or the manufacturer know 
of the problems of the other? What manufacturer would have 
thought of having a yearly contract for certain raw materials with 
a price adjustment every month or sixty days? : 

Conditions have naturally thrown together the manufacturer 
and merchant, the two most important cogs in the book paper 
industry. All phases of the situation have been discussed jointly 
and the industry as a whole has benefited by this exchange of 
views. The merchant has seen advantages in the price prevailing 
at time of shipment idea from his standpoint, as well as the 
manufacturer. He has seen that the necessity of speculating in so 
far as his warehouse stock is concerned, is unnecessary. Ton- 
nage allotments have become very common and with nothing to 
be gained on the part of the merchant by speculating, does it not 
seem reasonable to assume that a more even flow of tonnage from 
manufacturer to merchant will naturally result and, is that not 
going to be one step toward keeping the industry on a more 
even keel? 

I think we all feel that the market has about reached the peak 
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and there is no getting away from the fact, that we must face a 
decline and a slackened demand sooner or later. Therefore, why 
not start now making what preparations we can in order that 
the return to lower levels will be accomplished with as little 
friction and turmoil as possible? 


Should Eliminate Fictitious Prices 

To my mind, the one thing more than any other that will pre- 
vent chaos on a declining market, will be the elimination of fic- 
titious prices now. Manufacturing costs are high, therefore, prices 
must necessarily be high and there is no reason why any manu- 
facturer should not obtain a proper margin of profit on his costs 
of production and the paper merchant would be the last party 
to argue against his procuring it. The tremendous demand, how- 
ever, has in some cases caused certain fictitious prices on book, 
as well as other grades of paper and this certainly tends to create 
an unhealthy condition in the industry. 

Could we but be wise in this emergency to the extent that 
those in control of the several essential divisions of the paper 
business—viz: suppliers of raw materials, pulp, the manufactured 
products, etc., would eliminate fictitious values through profiteer- 
ing and hold to what can be fairly termed -“legitimate margins,” 
the entire industry would be stabilized and placed upon a sound 
footing for maintained values. The future fluctuations would 
then rest quite entirely upon the labor market, the variations in 
which are necessarily gradual, and labor in ihe last analysis 
represents a large percentage of actual cost. The result of such 
course would be to free our industry from speculating elements, 
place it upon an even keel, and thereby permit its normal prose- 
cution. 

The paper merchant cannot afford to be a party to creating a 
fictitious market, because a bad break means much more to him 
with his large stock investment, than it does to the party selling 
paper without carrying a stock. Therefore by properly handling 
his business, he is bound to lend a stabilizing effect to the mar- 
ket. A constant exchange*of ideas between manufacturer and 
merchant and a frank discussion of each others’ problems, will 
result in the book paper industry being handled in a manner which 
will be beneficial to everyone under all conditions. 


Market Should Be Firm for Some Time 

To sum up, on the basis of the natural increase in consump- 
tion of book paper in our country from year to year, it will be 
some years before new equipment can be installed which will take 
care of it. Consequently, it would seem that the maftket should 
hold firm for some time. On the other hand, we know that prices 
of all commodities are extremely high and the higher they get, 
the farther they have to fall. Therefore, let the paper manu- 
facturer and the paper merchant, working closely together for 
the good of the industry, start shaping their affairs so that they 
will come as near being prepared for what must eventually come, 
as they possibly can. There is no denying that by acting in this 
way, wonders can be accomplished. 


PAPER WOULD NOT BE SO SCARCE 
If nothing but truth should be written, 
Paper would not be so scarce, 
But everyone having a-plenty, 
Could then write more than he dares. 


If nothing but truth would be printed, 
Dealers would have a supply 

Of all papers sent to them promptly 
From mills now passing them by. 


If nothing but truth could be published, 
Paper would then reach around; 
Where paper now badly is needed, 
Shortage would never be found. M. F. F. 
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MANUFACTURERS IN CONVENTION 


American Paper and Pulp Association and Affiliated 
Organizations Hold Important Meetings at Waldorf-Astoria 
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Forty-Third Annual Convention of the Association Held Throughout This Week Is One of the Most — 
Successful in the History of the Organization—President George W. Sisson, Jr., Reviews Conditions in 
the Paper Industry in a Carefully-Thought-out Adddress That Wins Applause—Mr. Sisson Re-elected 

to Head the Association—Other Officers of the Association Re-elected. 



















In spite of the railroad strike the forty-third annual convention 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, Monday to Thursday of this week, was an unqualified 
success. 

Forestry, taxes, the labor situation, vocational education, trade 
customs and cost problems were among the important subjects 
discussed not only at the meeting of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association but by the affiliated associations as well. The 
meetings of all of these associations drew a large attendance of 
members, each with new and pro- 
gressive on the various 
phases of manufacture in his par- 
ticular field. The value of co-op- 
eration between manufacturers 
was touched on at nearly all of 
the meetings. 


views 


The general business meeting of 
the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation was held on Thursday, 
and extended through the morn- 
ing and afternoon, with an hour’s 
recess for lunch. The meeting 
was called to order by George W. 
Sisson, Jr., president of the asso- 
ciation. Mr, Sisson’s annual re- 
port was unusually interesting and 
timely and dealt ably with many 
of the vital problems of the day. 

The next matter considered was 
the report of Frank L. Moore, 
chairman of the Forestry Com- 
mittee, which was immediately 
adopted. 

Carlile P. Winslow, director of 
the Forests Products Laboratory 
of the Forest Service, Madison, 
Wis., read a letter from E. T. 
Meredith, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to President 
Sisson, in which the secretary 
mentioned the seriousness of the 
newsprint situation and stated that 
the Department of Agriculture in 
order to serve well the paper and 
pulp industry depended upon, first, 
its ability to hold well-trained and 
experienced men under the com-_ 
pensation afforded by Congress, 








Grorce W. Sisson, Jr., PRESIDENT. 






and second, its financial resources for undertaking or extending 
work of obvious importance, closing with the remarks that the 
present situation of the Federal departments in both these respects 
is extremely critical. 

Secretary Hugh P. Baker then read a partial report of the Pulp 
and Paper Traffic League. This was followed by a talk by P. T. 
Dodge, president of the International Paper Company, who urged 
members of.the American Paper and Pulp Association to contribute 
to the amount of $4,000 to the financial support of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Mr. Dodge then start- 
ed the “drive” by the Internation- 
al’s contribution of $2,000 and the 
balance was quickly supplied by 
other firms represented at the 
meeting. 

Henry W. Stokes, chairman of 
the Tariff Committee, said in his 
report that in view of the fact that 
there had been no tariff legisla- 
tion since the last convention, the 
Tariff Committee had no report to 
make, although it is in close touch 
with tariff affairs in Washington, 
and has received assurance that 
no changes in tariff laws were 
made during the last fiscal year. 

The report of the Income Tax 
Committee was read by Frank H. 
MacPherson, committee chairman, 
followed by a symposium on the 
income tax problems. 

Next came the reading of the 
report of D. E. Burchell, chair- 
man of the Committee on Educa- 
tion, which was unanimously 
adopted. 

Dr. James E. Campbell, chair- 
man of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, read additional resolutions, all 
of which were adopted. 

The Nominating Committee 
recommended that inasmuch as 
Dr. Hugh P. Baker had so recent- 
ly been chosen secretary-treasurer, 
it seemed to them not timely to 
change officers and recommended 
that all the old officers be re-elect- 
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ed. This recommendation was adopted. The officers for the en- 


suing year follow: 
Officers Elected 

President, George W. Sisson, j'r.. Racquette River Paper Com- 
pany, Potsdam, N. Y. 

Vice-president, Frank L. Stevens, Stevens & Thompson Paper 
Company, North Hoosick, N. Y. 

Vice-president, Arthur H. Nevius, Miami Paper Company, 
West Carrollton, Ohio. 

Secretary-treasurer, Dr. Hugh P. Baker, 18 East 4lst street, 
New York. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


The following address was delivered at the opening of the gen- 
eral business session by George W. Sisson, Jr., president of the 
American Pulp and Paper Association: 

To the Members of the American Paper & Pulp Association: 

You are to-day assembled in your forty-third annual business 
meeting under circumstances differing somewhat from those of a 
year ago, but presenting features and problems fully as difficult, 
though perhaps a little more clearly seen. Then uncertainty was 
in the air, we lacked plain roads and paths to follow and during 
the past year industry has been feeling its way with some hesita- 
tion, but with its problems becoming more clearly defined as the 
months have passed. 

The same pressure for large and efficient production to meet 
world requirements crowds industry to an activity like that of 
war times, with a growing reali- 
zation by industry that one of 
the striking features of the after- 
math of war is the general low- 
ering of efficiency in man power, 
making recovery slow and pain- 
ful. 

To trace the causes of this 
lowered efficiency would point 
us, in a large measure, to the 
disastrous effect of Government- 
al control of or interference 
with industry. I directed your 
attention a year ago to the as- 
tounding spectacle of Federal- 
ized control of industry which 
we had witnessed during the 
war period and which we have 
found those in charge so very 
loath to give up. It is well in 
this time of reconstruction and 

readjustment to again remind 
ourselves of certain fundamen- 
tals which cannot be ignored 
without danger or, indeed, actual 
disaster to industry not only, but 
to our very Government itself. 


The cornerstone of American 
Government and of American 
life is the civil liberty of the in- 
dividual citizen. The essentials 
of that civil liberty are pro- 
claimed in the Declaration of 
Independence and defined in the 
Constitution of the United 
States. Ours is not a Govern- 
ment of absolute or plenary 
power before whose exercise the 
individual must bow his head in 
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humble acquiescence. Our Government is, on the contrary, one of 
clearly defined and specifically designated powers, and the Consti- 
tution itself provides that powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the states, are 
reserved to the states respectively or to the people. This means 
that those powers which the people have not seen fit definitely to 
grant, either to the national or the State Government, are reserved 
to the people themselves to be exercised as they may individually 
see fit. We do not derive our civil liberty or our right to do busi- 
ness from the Government; we, who were in possession of civil 
liberty and the right to do business, have ourselves instituted a 
Government to protect and defend them. 

If our Government and civil servants and the many commissions 
and bureaus that have been set up would not so often misinterpret 
their functions as to become irritant rather than helpful, our en- 
tire business structure would be more stable, more efficient, and 
would better serve our entire citizenship than is now the case. 
A narrow and restricted view, a suspicious and over-critical atti- 
tude, a frowning on co-operative effort and associated activity in 
industry—all are contrary to the American business genius and 
imagination which, in their quality, unite boldness and generosity 
of vision with keen and sure sense of actual results. American 
industry demands that there shall be on the part of Government 
only such intelligent supervision of business as shall eliminate 
abuses that might threaten the public interest, while leaving the 
freest course to co-operation in industry, the broadest scope to 
honest business, with no circumscribing of opportunity rightly 
used by any American business man. 


Membership 


Your association is growing 
steadily in membership and in- 
fluence. Compared with a year 
age we show an increase of over 
75 members. We have added 
five important organization 
members and two associate 
members. The printed report of 
the secretary summarizes the 
history of the past year, traces 
the development of our work 
under the plan of reorganization 
adopted by you at the last an- 
nual meeting and may well be 
preserved in your permanent 
files as sketching the beginning 
of a new era of definite useful- 
ness for this association. 


There is a growing sense the 
country over of the importance 
and vital necessity of our in- 
dustry and a higher appreciation 
on the part of ownership and 
management of the dignified po- 
sition this industry commands 
among the industries of Ameri- 
ca. The American Paper and 
Pulp Association has attained 
such recognition in the field of 
national industry that she must 
assume the responsibilities and 
accept the opportunities for 
service that contact with 
the entire industrial situation 
demands. She cannot shrink 
from full participation in the 
great drama of the industrial life 
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of our nation, but must take part in the broad activities and na- 
tional problems of American industry, letting her voice be heard, 
her iufluence felt to the end, not only of benefiting our particular 
industry, but of making her full contribution to the general wel- 
fare. 

It is in line with this conception that our association through 
its officers and committees is keeping in close touch with develop- 
ments in the field of education as affecting industry, with develp- 
ments in the field of industrial relations, particularly through our 
affiliation with the National Industrial Conference Board, with the 
tax situation through our Taxation Committee and actually taking 
the lead in crystallizing sentiment for a National Forestry Policy 
that is receiving general commendation and support from all 
quarters. 

This organization is so constituted that the most effective way 
to carry forward its work is through standing committees. It is 
always difficult to select the personnel of committees in such a 
way as to represent fully an organization with such diversified 
groupings and interests. I am sure you will appreciate the fact 
that it is not an easy matter to develop the necessary standing 
committees and make them effective working groups during the 
entire year. It is exceedingly desirable to have various sections 
of the country represented on our standing committees. How- 
ever, committees made up of representatives from New England, 
from the Middle West and from the South, find it almost im- 
possible to get together more than once or twice a year. 

The experience of the past year with these committees leads me 
to suggest that the secretary of the association should be the secre- 
tary of each of the standing committees. This would not only 


bring the work of the committees closer to your officers, but 
the secretary, being in touch with the entire industry, should be 
able to give great assistance in such mechanical matters as bring- 
ing the committees together for meetings, and he should be es- 
pecially helpful in gathering material to lay before the committees 
for their consideration. 


National Industrial Conference Board 


During the past year your president, Mr. Crocker and Mr. 
Daniels, our other delegates to the National Industrial Conference 
Board, have taken active part in the deliberations of that body. 
The genuinely scientific character of the research work of the 
board in the industrial field and the value and soundness of the 
conclusions reached have been increasingly recognized, until the 
board is now widely acknowledged the most constructive agency 
in this country having to do with the solution of industrial prob- 
lems. As you already know it was called upon to participate as 
speaking officially for the employers of America in the President’s 
first Industrial Conference at Washington, on which occasion its 
representatives enunciated a statement of fundamental principles 
underlying the employment relation that appealed in its common 
sense, sanity and fairness to the great majority of our citizens. 
Those of you who were so fortunate as to hear the addresses on 
this matter given at our last fall’s conference by Messrs. Fish 
and Alexander received an intimate survey of the valuable type 
of work the board is doing and must realize what its activities 
mean to the manufacturers of this country. The board maintains 
a working staff of over fifty people, with an annual budget al- 
ready around $250,000, and, with an enlarged program of useful- 
ness now in contemplation, it should have a budget of a half 
million dollars for carrying on, as it alone can, this type of con- 
structive service to all American industry. The board merits our 
active co-operation and generous financial support. I would like 
to see a contribution of not less than $1,000 from our association 
as such, and liberal individual contribution from the paper industry 
to a total of at least $20,000. The present total support from our 
industry is about $8,000. The frequent and timely publications 
of the board are available to our members at a nominal price and 
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any phase of the employment situation in which a member may 
be particularly interested can be studied to advantage with their 
help, and, indeed, suggestion and advice may be had from the 
board’s staff on request. Plans are being formulated to keep our 
members frequently and fully informed as to the character of 
the investigations undertaken, their progress and the findings 
when reached. The board’can generally make special investiga- 
tions that may be desired by our members and will be glad to ren- 
der such service where the results sought would be of benefit to 
industry generally. 

The cost of living studies that have been conducted by the 
board are considered the most authoritative, accurate and unbiased 
of any similar work now being carried on either by the Govern- 
ment or other private agencies. There is great demand for these 
reports which find useful application where accurate information 
on the cost of living has important bearing on the adjustment of 
labor situations. Special cost of living studies have been and can 
be made in particular localities where desired, at the actual cost 
to the board of conducting the studies. 

A weekly service letter with timely information on industrial 
topics and investigations is sent out to all supporting contributors 
to the board in amounts of $100 or upward. 


Industrial Relations 


It is natural in a period of readjustment that great industrial 
problems should arise, or that long standing difficulties should be 
emphasized. A careful study of industrial conditions in America 
and a somewhat exhaustive inquiry into the efforts made and the 
attitude taken by the more thoughtful, far-seeing and enterprising 
manufacturers to meet the demands of the hour, reverse any mal- 
adjustments of the past and prepare the developments of the 
future, give warrant for the hope that these disturbing problems 
will be solved by a process of orderly evolution, having as its 
basis a genuine spirit of co-operation and good will, predicated on 
clear recognition of mutual responsibility as between employer and 
employee and by them jointly to the public. Capital and labor 
will reach the sure ground of adjustment whenever, through 
sanity or suffering they arrive at a willingness to be fair. Fair- 
ness is absolutely necessary to the full development of industry. 
It is as essential as steam. It asks nothing of generosity, noth- 
ing of mercy; it is simply the child of justice, and before it no 
labor difficulties can long endure. 

If we are to look for a few of the major causes of general 
unrest in this country and the world over they might be found 
first, in the reaction that followed the most terrible war in his- 
tory; second, in the disorganization and demoralization following 
the gradual return to normal conditions from the centralization 
of power exercised by all governments during the war; and third, 
the effect of the extensive use of machinery in modern industry 
where the worker sees and participates in but one process that 
enters into the finished product, and thus his pride and satisfac- 
tion in the finished article is taken away. 

Again a situation conducive to dissatisfaction lies in the present 
high prices of commodities caused by under-production and the 
lowered purchasing power of the dollar. We must prod our 
production. The outstanding fact of the situation is that the 
workers of the United States and those who direct them can and 
must produce an ample supply of the things that contribute to 
the comfort, security and refinement of our life. All of us are 
producers except the few who evade the call of common duty; 
and with every man working to reasonable capacity by way of do- 
ing his share of the nation’s work, no general or prolonged short- 
age can exist. Morale is the stuff that makes workers work. 
Lack of production, disorder and the willingness of workers to 
trifle with false doctrines may be ascribed to impairment of 
morale. 

The trouble has been that the specious and unsound arguments 
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of the agitator have met with practically no organized opposition 
and the possibilities of a campaign of education in the simplest 
terms on the fundamentals of economics in steadying the work- 
ing man and enabling him to draw his own conclusions as to the 
fairness of his treatment are indeed great. If the viciousness of 
the doctrine of class solidarity is to be exposed and condemned; 
if the false propadanda that often emanates from university 
“teachers” serving “life terms” where academic walls shut out the 
light of human activity, who conceive themselves able to devise 
tormulae for the radical reconstruction of our social system, is to 
be met; if the mischievous activity of the idle and irresponsible 
rich, from whose ranks our parlor Bolsheviki are largely recruited, 
is to be curtailed, the whole process is suggested by the word 
“education.” While a well organized, ably directed army of agita- 
tors are ceaselessly working night and day fanning the flames 
of discontent in the hearts of practically every worker in the 
country, conservative Americans display a shocking apathy to- 
wards this threatening danger. While most American workmen 
are sound to the core, many are taking part in hundreds of out- 
law strikes because they have been thoroughly convinced by agi- 
tators that they are receiving only ten to fifteen percent of the 
actual earnings of industry. These men should be made familiar 
with actual industrial statistics through systematic educational 
effort. 

A phrase much used nowadays and growing of course out of 
the aspiration of mankind for better things is “a new world 
order.” Our ministers speak of it in the pulpit and are right 
in using the phrase so far as it expresses an ideal in human rela- 
tions toward which mankind must struggle, but no “new world 
order” industrially or socially can be expected to step out upon 
the stage fully clothed in all the garments of perfection, but only 
through the orderly processes of amendment and betterment can 
such a desirable condition progress and develop from the con- 
servation of that which has been built by the sure methods of 
social and economic adaptation and growth. 


There are current developments in industry which seem to in- 
dicate very strong desire on the part of employers for practical 
co-operation. I refer to the introduction by many of some form 
of employee representation, by which the men are given some 
voice with the management in the internal affairs of the plan; 
employee participating stock plans, or other methods by which 
a spirit of co-operation and feeling of partnership can be built 
up in industry. Provided the spirit in which these plans are con- 
ducted answers to the new conception of mutual interest the results 
cannot fail to be mutually educative, conducive as well to indus- 
trial peace as to enlarged production. They are worthy of the 
most careful study and consideration by our members, remember- 
ing always that only by experimentation and adaptation can there 
be worked out and set up any satisfactory means for co-operative 
relations in the operation of a plant. There must also be sympathy 
and good will with the earnest intent that, whatever the means 
employed, they must be effective. 


Industrial Education 

There are strong grounds for the special interest of industrial 
managers in the general field of public education which should 
not be overlooked when considering special training or vocational 
education for any particular industry. Until very recently the 
schools and factories of the United States had nothing to do with 
one another. There is even to-day in the minds of some people 
the sharpest possible contrast between going to school and going 
to work. This attitude of aloofness between the educational sys- 
tem of the country and its industries is commencing to give way 
to an attitude of mutual recognition and interdependence. Manu- 
facturers realize that they are dependent for their future on a 
better adjustment between education and industry. The young 
people of the country are for the most part going into industry, 


but unless they go at the right time, for the right purpose and 
with proper training, the results will be disastrous both to them 
and to those who depend upon them for the success of their 
enterprises. On the side of the schools there has also been an 
awakening. Where formerly there was a suspicion that all in- 
dustry was a plan of exploitation of individuals, there is now 
widespread enthusiasm for such types of school organization and 
studies as will prepare children for their later practical lives. To 
keep pupils in school is not so much to-day a program for keeping 
them out of industry as it is a program for fitting them better 
to take a useful place im industry. Industry and education will 
have to come to an understanding. The financial support of 
schools is drawn in the last analysis from industry. The demand 
for funds to pay for schools is becoming so large a part of the 
taxes under present systems that industry is forced to be interested 
in schools as tax-consuming institutions. Another reason why in- 
dustrial managers should make a study of the school situation 
is that the schools themselves are among the largest employers 
in the country. There are about 700,000 teachers employed in the 
United States. There is now very sharp competition between the 
schools and other forms of public and private service. There is 
likely to be a shortage of teachers amounting to 100,000 next year. 
This situation is the more serious because it strikes at the very 
roots of social order. Teachers are restless and in many cases 
out of sympathy with the communities which they serve, and are 
open to exploitation by organizers using the present unstable con- 
ditions to ally the teachers with the labor union movement and 
push them in the direction of political action which is not con- 
trolled by motives of public service. All this indicates the urgent 
necessity for careful study of the teacher situation in the same 
intelligent manner as we would study the employment problem 
in the shops of the country. 

With such an attitude of intelligent interest and participation 
on the part of industrialists in the broad field of public education 
provision could be made for the real development of a social 
and economic system by coursgs giving good training for general 
citizenship. There should also be strong scientifically organized 
courses on economics, and our system of production and trans- 
portation, and, in general, the trend of instruction and the char- 
acter of the teaching force should be considered in their relation 
to turning out citizens who have respect for law and order and 
for the constructive activities of the communities through which 
they live. 

Vocational Training 

The necessity for trained men in the paper industry has been 
clearly recognized and we have already commended the courses in 
Vocational Education in Papermaking prepared by the Joint Execu- 
tive Committee of the Technical Association. I am informed that 


the first volumes will be ready for beginning instruction next Sep- 
tember and that others will quickly follow. 
being made with University Extension Departments, Vocational 
Educational Boards, and other public agencies for giving instruc- 


Arrangements are 


tion through the use of the text books in various localities. These 
text books have been prepared by the best qualified practical men, 
and, when fully completed, wil give the pulp and paper industry 
the distinction of being the first great industry, whose principal 
raw material is wood, that has provided means for instruction 
in these essential processes. The expenses of the committee in 
this great undertaking have been kept strictly within the limits 
of the proposed budget of $30,000, of which $20,000 was assessed 
upon mills in the United States. About $16,000 of this has been 
contributed by some 100 pulp and paper firms and the remaining 
$4,000, which is needed at once, should be provided by those who 
recognize the essential character of this educational movement 
and would naturally desire to be identified with it. 
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Technical Research 

Modern industry has come to realize its dependence for exact- 
ness and economy of operation and quality of product on the 
chemist, the physicist and the trained engineer. Genuinely scien- 
tific research by whatever agency carried on should contribute to 
the fund of exact knowledge sorely needed in our industry. Nume- 
rous plans are being brought to the attention of this and other 
industries for assistance in research. You have taken special in- 
terest and given strong support to adequate appropriations for 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison. This laboratory 
is doing most excellent work and should receive your continued 
interest and support. The industry should give sympathetic in- 
terest and support to the right kind of research wherever done, 
whether by the Government, by educational institutions or even 
by individual manufacturing plants. The association as a whole, 
through its Committee on Education, should make a careful sur- 
vey of what the United States Government can do for the indus- 
try in the way of research, through the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, through the Bureau of Standards in Washington, and 
in other ways. It should study the facilities which our larger in- 
stitutions offer for research. It should have full knowledge of the 
research work being carried on in private laboratories in this 
industry, some of which are better equipped to-day than those of 
the Federal Government. Your committee should investigate 
fully, for the benefit of the association and the entire industry, 
the various plans proposed for instruction in the industry. It 
would seem that there is unusual opportunity for the association 
through its committee on Education to function for you individ- 
ually and for the entire industry in these matters. 

In all these efforts to improve the science and art of papermak- 
ing we recognize the fundamental importance of the work of the 
Technical Association of the pulp and paper industry. Their 
truly helpful activities deserve generous recognition and sub- 
stantial support from the members of our industry. 


Forest Conservation 

A year ago I stated that “Our industry would be lacking in 
foresight did it not recognize the immediate necessity of well 
considered measures for the conservation of our raw material 
supplies.” Prodigal and wasteful methods in the past, both in 
our forests and in mill processes, have brought the industry and 
the consuming public face to face with an alarming condition, 
remedies for which it will be difficult to find. A most able com- 
mittee was appointed to study the problem and at your business 
conference last November the committee submitted a report em- 
bodying a proposed National Forestry policy most comprehensive 
in scope. I venture to say that up to that time no more careful 
and exhaustive study of this matter had been made, and cer- 
tainly no more well considered and actually practical plans that 
should unite all interests had ever been presented. The report 
has met with surprisingly favorable comment and action, largely 
because it deals in a sane and effective way with the fundamental 
principles involved in the solution of the problem of so handling 
the forests of this country that they will support properly the in- 
dustries dependent upon: them. Five thousand copies of this re- 
port were printed and distributed widely over the United States 
and Canada. The American Newspapers’ Association took very 
great interest in the report of your committee, sending copies 
of it to nearly all the English-speaking dailies of the United 
States. 

In comparison with suggestive forest policies proposed by other 
organizations, the plan proposed by your committee apparently 
meets the demands of the situation in a very effective way. The 
American Lumberman of Chicago states that: 

“The forest policy as recommended by the American Paper 
and Pulp Association is a much more feasible plan than that 
proposed by the Committee for the Application of Forestry of 
the Societies of American Foresters, and is one in which for- 
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esters, timber owners and the public, ought to be able to co- 

operate.” 

Your committee will present a second report at your convention 
to-day in which they will outline plans to put into effect the prin- 
ciples enunciated in their first report. It is our purpose to hold the 
leadership which we gained through the earlier action of your 
committee, and, if the report of the committee meets with your 
approval, bills will be promptly introduced in the National Con- 
gress and in State Legislatures, calling for legislation on the prin- 
ciples set forth in your committee’s reports. Such legislation 
should have your intelligent and hearty support. 

A factor having direct and most important bearing on the fu- 
ture raw material supply for American pulp and paper mills is the 
attitude of Canada in prohibiting the export of pulp wood from 
leased Crown lands, even where these leases were purchased years 
ago in good faith by American manufacturers, and the further 
intimation in recent public utterances by men of note in Canada 
that export of wood from private lands might also be curtailed. 
While these statements and attitude may not reflect a definitely 
settled policy, they deserve attention and discussion by the mem- 
bers of our association. 

The markets of America have been freely opened to the products 
of Canadian mills and the industry there owes its phenomenal 
development to that fact. It is further true that Canadian indus- 
try must have American coal of which several millions tons an- 
nually are sent across the line. There should be no clashing of 
interest through misapprehension, but full recognition of the 
similarity of the problem on both sides. Co-operation on a large 
and magnanimous scale and in the most sympathetic spirit must 
be the rule if the industry is to prosper in both countries. Com- 
mon fairness indicates that access to raw materials needed should 
not be denied on either side, and a restrictive policy in excess 
of what is fairly necessary for national requirements is not in 
accord with the co-operative spirit which must hereafter rule 
in international relations. 


The so-called Underwood Resolution now before Congress pro- 
viding for the appointment of a commission to take up these mat- 
ters with the Canadian Government with a view to working out a 
fair and equitable solution, has the official support of the associa- 
tion, and we confidently look for a successful outcome of their 
negotiations. 


Hydraulic Development 


Closely allied to the problem of adequate supply of raw mate- 
rial is that of abundant and reasonable cost of hydraulic power. 
America has not yet taken advantage of the possibilities in this 
direction and development has been retarded by lack of knowl- 
edge and narrowness of view in both State and National aspects 
of the matter. It is encouraging to note that National legislation 
conducive to development seems about to be realized, but there are 
situations, particularly in the State of New York, where a policy 
is being pursued that is not in accord with either the best in- 
terests of the State at large or the development of our industry. 
This matter requires careful study and it should be one of the 
functions of this association to educate public opinion to the end 
that intelligent and helpful legislation may be had. 


Taxation 


In view of the unsatisfactory results of the application of war 
taxes to difficult peace time conditions there is scarcely a National 
organization of manufacturers or of business men generally, 
which has not turned its attention more or less aggressively to 
the problem of so changing the Federal and State Tax Laws as 
to bring about a condition that will help rather than hinder in- 
dustrial development. Notable among these activities for the cor- 
rection of unsatisfactory tax systems are the Tax Committee of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, the Business Men’s 
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National Tax Committee, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and other similar agencies. It is very fitting that 
we should have a general Taxation Committee which will, through 
careful study and co-operation with the Tax Committees of other 
similar organizations, be able not only to inform the membership 
of the association as to ways in which unsatisfactory tax condi- 
tions may be improved, but to take a reasonable part in the effort 
of industry at large, at Washington or elsewhere, in bringing about 
wise and helpful changes in tax legislation. Your Executive Com- 
mittee has authorized the appointment of a standing Committee 
on Taxation and the president will welcome suggestions as to 
men qualified and willing to assist in this very practical and help- 
ful work. 


Income Tax Questionnaire 

Our members, and indeed the entire industry, which we have 
been representing in this matter, have been kept fully informed 
as to the progress of the negotiations with the Treasury Depart- 
ment undertaken by our special Income Tax Committee. It may 
be that some of our members have not fully understood the im- 
port of this work or felt that our interests would have been bet- 
ter served by holding entirely aloof from the matter. The mem- 
bers of our very competent and representative committee, who 
have given it most careful study in every phase, are fully con- 
vinced that a great saving will result from their negotiations in 
simplifying and clarifying our income tax returns. Their report 
with sample questionnaire and explanatory primer will be pre- 
sented at your meeting to-day. The committee has been at work 
some months and has incurred quite a little expense which we must 
look to the entire industry to finance and we confidently expect a 
ready response. 


Foreign Trade 


A year ago I touched upon the danger of neglecting our op- 
portunities in foreign trade. While we do not particularly need 
this foreign business today, many far-seeing manufacturers recog- 
nize that the time will come when this trade will be necessary to 
absorb the country’s excess products. 

To be recognized as a dependable exporter, America must. show 
equal consideration for the foreign market in times of inflated 
demand at home, as in times of depression. The foreign buyer 
will buy in dull times from the country that supplied his needs 
when they were greatest. Now, therefore, is the time to keep 
faith with our newly acquired foreign friends. 

In the face of depressed exchange which enhances our present 
prices by as much as 25 to 60 per cent, the foreign buyer still 
looks to us, and in many cases without hope, for his supplies. 
The demand from abroad to-day cannot be met and it would be 
beneficial if each mill would apportion part of its product to the 
foreign trade. 

Manufacturers are again cautioned against placing their product 
through any but well-established exporters of paper, having the 
facilities and full technical knowledge of foreign trade, and the 
manufacturing limitations and trade rules of our mills. Such con- 
cerns will study the mutual interests of the mills and the buyers, 
and strengthen the growth of a permanent American paper ex- 
port trade. 


Affiliated Activities 


I desire to commend in the highest terms the work of the Cost 
Association of the paper industry. They are doing a most prac- 
tical and effective service, rapidly extending their local organiza- 
tions and influence, and I bespeak for them the co-operation and 
financial support of every mill in the industry. 

The Salesmen’s Association, just now nicely launched, bids fair 
to provide a place in our activities for the men whose relation 
to the industry is ofttimes as important as the actual manufacturer 
of the product itself. 


The Pulp and Paper Traffic League was organized something 
over a year ago with the purpose of conserving the traffic and 
transportation interests of the industry through co-operation and 
negotiations with Government authorities and the carriers. A 
condensed report of their work will be presented at this meeting. 

In closing I desire to express my appreciation and that of all 
your officers for the support and consideration you have given 
to our efforts to serve you. Your presence here and active par- 
ticipation in the study of these problems indicate your approval 
of our present general policy. 

With full recognition of our responsible position in the indus- 
trial life of America may it be that we shall make of this Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Asscciation a genuinely constructive business 
organization with vision to see, courage to grapple, and intelli- 
gence to solve the problems that are bound to confront us from 
year to year. ‘ 


SECRETARY-TREASURER’S REPORT 


The following is the report of the secretary-treasurer, kindly 
prepared by L. B. Steward who occupied that position until 
about six weeks ago when he was succeeded by Dr. Hugh P. 
Saker: 

Realizing the desirability and necessity for a comprehensive 
record to preserve the continuity of the annals of the Association, 
and to fully acquaint its members with the developments of one 
of the most interesting periods since its organization in 1878, 
this report is presented somewhat at length and in sufficient detail 
to make the history complete. 


Introduction 

The record of the work and accomplishments of the Association 
during the fiscal year just closed is marked by an abrupt change 
in conditions as compared with the previous fiscal period. 

Our activities of the year Nineteen Eighteen were necessarily 
dominated by the great world war. The paper industry was 
essential in every avenue of war as well as domestic activities; 
and, after a most restless and intense period of over a year and 
a half, had somewhat adjusted itself and become more or less 
accustomed to the unprecedented conditions which, it was prob- 
able, would continue for months and perhaps years. 

There was no expectation that the war would end in the Fall 
of 1918, it being generally conceded that hostilities would con- 
tinue through the winter, with hope, if not expectation, of a 
decisive victory for the Allies in the Summer or Fall of 1919. The 
stage was accordingly set for an extended performance; but there 
were unknown forces working behind the scenes, and, on Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, almost without warning, the final curtain was rung 
down and the lights of war extinguished on an audience, confused 
and confunded, in its return to Peace and Normality, by the dark 
and unfamiliar avenues of readjustment and reconstruction. 

New Responsibilities 

In full realization of the new responsibilities thus thrust upon 
us, our president, in his call of December 9, 1918, for the forty- 
second annual meeting of the association, wrote as follows: 

“The many problems that confront us in bringing about peace 
conditions demand the earnest thought and careful consideration 
of every one of our members. We are not dealing wholly with 
a return to peace as it existed before the war. Changed con- 
ditions necessitate readjustment and reconstruction along many 
lines.” 

Necessity for Reorganization 


Our executive committee, moved by the same sense of responsi- 
bility, and recognizing the advantages gained by co-operation 
during the war, began early in January, 1919, to give earnest 
thought and consideration to the necessity for reorganizing and 
readjusting the affairs of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation in keeping with the changed conditions. 
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New Articles of Association 
New articles of association, with a broader declaration of 
purposes, were prepared and finally adopted at the annual meet- 
ing, February 6, 1919. A copy of the articles will be found else- 
where in this report. 
Developments Under New Articles of Association 


Article 2, Purpose (a). “To encourage and bring about, wher- 
ever possible, the organization of individual manufacturers in 
each branch of the industry into live working associations, and 
to induce such associations to become members of this asso- 
ciation.” 

New Organizations 

Prompted by this declaration, there has been organized during 
the year the following: 

Cardboard Manufacturers’ Association, Waterproof Wrapping 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association, Toilet Paper Converters’ 
Association, Book Paper Manufacturers’ Association. 

All of the above associations are members of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association. In addition, The Grocery Bag 
Manufacturers’ Service Bureau became affiliated with us in 
August of this year as an “Organization Member.” In Feb- 
ruary, 1919, the Waxed Paper Manufacturers’ Association was 
changed from a “dependent” to an “independent” association, 
with its offices removed from the Association rooms to 505 Fifth 
Avenue, under the direction of a paid secretary. 

Article 2, Purpose (b). “To make a study of, gather and 
disseminate to its members information upon the Relations of 
Government to the Industry; the Relation of the Industry to 
Labor; Encouragement of Safety and Welfare Work; Voca- 
tional Training; Legislation Affecting the Industry; Conservation 
of Paper Making Materials; Forest Protection and Timber Sup- 
ply; Development of Water Power and Storage of Water; Prob- 
lems of Transportation, and other matters of general interest.” 


Standing Committees 

To make possible, and facilitate, the work provided for by the 
enlarged scope of activities, the president, empowered so to do by 
the executive committee, appointed standing committees on some of 
the most important subjects: Industrial Relations; Forestry; Edu- 
cation; Tariff; Income Tax, and Foreign Trade. 

With the same impetus that actuated united and cooperative 
war activities, these committees embraced the opportunity placed 
in their hands to formulate and recommend constructive policies 
for the guidance of the industry in the return to peace conditions. 
Further reference to the accomplishments of these committees 
will follow later in chronological order in this report. 

Article 2, Purpose (c). “To study, formulate, and urge the 
adoption of proper cost accounting systems appropriate to the 
requirements of its members.” 

Cost Association of the Paper Industry 

The cost association is the outgrowth of the cost section of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association, and, under its aus- 
pices, was formally organized at a convention held in Buffalo, 
New York, December 12 and 13, 1918. Headquarters were 
arranged for in the offices of the parent organization, and for 
the first five months its affairs were looked after by the executive 
committee, assisted by Mr. S. L. Bush and Mr. L. B. Steward, 
acting secretaries. 

The form of organization provides for a president, not more 
than four vice-presidents, secretary-treasurer, executive committee, 
and committee on cooperation. 

To the first call for membership, made shortly after the Buffalo 
convention, sixteen mills responded. Ninety paper and pulp 
manufacturers and converters are now on the membership roll. 

In May, 1919, the association was fortunate in securing the 
services of Mr. M. F. Peterson as secretary-treasurer, whose keen 
conception of the purposes of the organization, and its ultimate 
possibilities of service to the industry, has, in a large measure, 
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made possible the satisfactory developments of the last year. 
Mr. Peterson resigned February 1 to accept an important posi- 
tion with the United States Envelope Company. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. J. M. Allen, the present secretary-treasurer. 

The association encourages local divisions, four of which are 
now well established in paper and pulp mill centers; and group 
committees for the advancement of better cgst accounting in 
individual branches. It publishes at irregular intervals a bulletin 
which serves as a chronicle of association activities and as a 
medium for the exchange of cost accounting news and infor- 
mation. Co-operative work with universities teaching advanced 
accounting and business administration has been initiated. 

The purposes of the organization, outlined in the following 
paragraph, should command the attention and interest of the en- 
tire industry: 

Purpose: The cost association of the paper industry was or- 
ganized for the purpose of bringing about co-operation to a high 
degree among manufacturers of pulp and paper and converters 
of paper, to the end that there might be developed, in every 
plant, a cost system that will furnish proper methods of control 
leading towards economies in cost of production; and to assist 
in making the future of the industry economically secure through 
the promotion of the sound business principle of taking into 
prominent consideration costs, accurately determined, when mak- 
ing selling prices.” 

Article 2, Purpose (d). “To foster the study and development 
of knowledge regarding the technical processes of manufacture 
and all improvements developed from time to time.” 

Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 

This association was organized February, 1915, by certain men 
in the industry, who felt the need of technical research methods 
as an adjunct to the more or less crude practices which had here- 
tofore obtained. 

It has been, and will continue to be, conducted as an independ- 
ent entity; but, following the above provision, close and more 
intimate relations have beén established, and Technical Asso- 
ciation is now an “Associate Member,” and its president sits on 
the Executive Committee of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation. 

The proceedings of the last annual meeting of the associa- 
tion are undoubtedly familiar, or should be, to those interested in 
technical work. They were published under the caption “Tech- 
nical Association Papers, Series 2,” and were quite liberally 
subscribed to through the offices of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association. 

Article 2, Purpose (e). “To encourage the development of an 
crganization with the association for exchange of views upon 
sales methods.” 

This particular declaration was prompted by a suggestion made 
by Mr. L. B. Steward in a letter, dated February 14, 1918, to the 
President of the Association, Mr. George W. Sisson, Jr. This 
jietter gave evidence of the necessity for more intelligent sales 
methods in the industry; proposed a salesmen’s organization, and 
outlined certain functions that might properly and profitably 
be employed by such an association. 

Within sixty days from the date of this letter our country 
was at war, and this matter, together with other proposals of great- 
er and less importance to the industry in times of peace, was rele- 
gated to the file labeled “for future reference.” 

It was revived, however, in due time, perhaps largely as a 
result of the period of business stagnation following the signing of 
the armistice; and, on July 23, 1919, the executive committee, by 
resolution at its regular quarterly meeting, authorized the secre- 
tary, under the direction of the president, to initiate action for 
the organization of such an association. 

In pursuance of this resolution, twenty representative sales- 
men were called together on September 11, 1919, at which time 
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a committee on organization was appointed. On September 27, 
1919, the proposed organization was announced to all paper mills 
in the United States, and the various companies invited to sup- 
ply names and addresses of their salesmen, or others eligible to 
membership. 

On October 3rd the committee on organization held its second 
meeting and outlined tentative articles of association. A third 
mecting was held on October 15th, at which time plans were 
constructed for an organization meeting to be held in Novem- 
ber during the week of the business conference of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association. 

On October 16, 1919, the date of the organization meeting was 
announced for November 13, 1919, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
It was voted to organize, and articles of association were adopted. 
Short addresses were given, suggesting a variety of activities 
for the new association, and a lecture on the psychology of sales- 
manship was delivered by a well-known author on the subject. 

To provide for the conduct of affairs in the meantime, Mr. L. 
B. Steward was elected chairman and empowered to appoint an 
advisory committee to collaborate with him. Up to this writing 
78 salesmen have enrolled as members. This report must go 
to press too early to include an account of the results of the 
annual meeting, which was held yesterday. 


Income Tax Returns, Timberland Questionnaire, Separate Question- 
naire for Paper and Pulp Mills 

Following the co-operative activities of the National Lumber- 
men’s Association with the Bureau of Internal Revenue in mat- 
ters pertaining to the administration of the Income Tax Law, as 
it applies to forest industries, the bureau, early in June, 1919, 
requested the American Paper and Pulp Association to arrange 
a conference between one of its representatives and the manu- 
facturers of pulp and paper who were owners of timberlands. 

Accordingly, a meeting was called by the secretary on June 
16, at which time representatives of twenty companies were pres- 
ent. The subject was presented by Major David T. Mason, 
Forest Valuation Expert of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and 
after full discussion, a committee was appointed to attend a 
conference in Washington, in June 18, between owners of tim- 
berland and officials of the Treasury Department. Lumber in- 
terests of all parts of the United States were represented at this 
conference, which continued in session until June 27. 

Much of the time was taken up in discussing the principles in- 
volved under the various headings of a proposed questionnaire, 
and in presenting logical arguments for the elimination of ques- 
tions of doubtful value to either the tax-payer or the depart- 
ment. As the result of a true spirit of co-operation, which estab- 
lished confidence on both sides, practically all objectionable and 
unnecessary features were struck out; and by the middle of July 
the questionnaire, as finally agreed upon by the conference, was 
submitted to our committee. 

In September the completed questionnaire was officially issued 
by the department to all timberland owners and forest indus- 
tries for use by the tax-payer in connection with his income tax 
returns. 

It developed at the Washington conference that the depart- 
ment felt the necessity for a separate questionnaire for pulp and 
paper mills, designed for the purpose of (a) the establishment 
of values of physical properties, and (b) the determination of 
general average annual rates for depreciation, inadequacy and 
obsolescence in connection with such physical properties. 

Several conferences in relation to the proposed separate ques- 
tionnaire were held between Henry E. Surface, Forest Valua- 
tion Engineer of the Bureau, and the president and secretary of 
the Association. Various ‘members who had been consulted from 
time to time felt that the questionnaire would involve an immense 
amount of time and expense; that many of the proposed features 
were impractical and impossible of definite results; and the bureau 
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officials were advised of the doubt existing as to the ultimate 
utility of the questionnaire. 

After the due consideration, however, the Government offi- 
cials still felt that such a questionnaire was necessary, not only 
for pulp and paper mills, but for other industries as well, in 
order to enable the Bureau of Internal Revenue to justly audit 
the Income Tax Returns in the interest of both the Government 
and the tax-payer. 

In a letter dated November 7, 1919, Mr. J. L. Darnell, head of 
the Natural Resource Division of the Treasury Department, re- 
quested the Association to co-operate in this matter. The sub- 
ject was presented to the members at the Fall Conference, 
November 14, 1919, by Mr. F. L. Bell, on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Henry E. Surface, for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. The president was authorized to, and did, appoint 
a committee to confer with the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington. 

This committee, consisting of fifteen members, met the fol- 
lowing day and elected Mr. F. H. Macpherson as chairman. To 
facilitate the work a sub-committee was appointed, consisting of 
Mr. Macpherson, Mr. F. L. Bell, and Mr. George W. Sisson, Jr. 
This committee, at considerable personal sacrifice, prepared a 
brief expressing its views, and submitted it in person to the 
Treasury Department officials in Washington on December 12, 
1919. The result of this conference is given in the following 
quotation from the report made by the sub-committee at the 
“open meeting” held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, January 21, 1920: 

“The Treasury Department representatives being, as above 
stated, of the fixed opinion that, in order to properly audit the 
accounts of the years 1917 to 1919, inclusive, and subsequent 
years, it was necessary that information which would exhibit 
sound valuations of property as of March, 1913, should be ob- 
tained; that, so far as possible, information, which would enable 
the determination of fair rates covering depreciation, inadequacy 
and obsolescence, should likewise be obtained to be used for proper 
application to the valuations of the properties of tax-payers sub- 
sequent to the above mentioned date, as well as in the determin- 
ing of sound values as of March 1, 1913. Having regard to 
the needed requirements of the Treasury Department, your com- 
mittee felt that it was in duty bound to acquiesce, to the fullest 
extent, in the request of the Treasury Department that the in- 
dustry should collaborate with it in order that a questionnaire 
might be prepared, as simple in form as possible, and yet one 
that would obtain, to the greatest extent available, information 
bearing upon the subject matter of the questionnaire, as was 
in the possession of each respective tax-payer. 

“A further meeting was held in New York, January 6 and 7, 
for the purpose of studying the rebuilt questionnaire. A con- 
siderable number of amendments were made to the questionnaire 
at said meeting, all with the purpose of making it as simple as 
possible in both form and language.” 

Further developments are given in the following quotation from 
the report of the committee, which was sent out to all pulp and 
paper mills in the United States on January 29, 1920: 

“The committee which, on request of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, has represented the industry at the various conferences 
with the Treasury Department representatives, has, as a result of 
such conferences, become profoundly impressed with the neces- 
sity for, and the importance of, the furnishing, by the interested 
tax-payer, of the information called for in the proposed ques- 
tionnaire, to the end that the Bureau of Internal Revenue may 
be enabled to administer the Income Tax Law in such manner 
as will insure both the Government and the tax-payer full pro- 
tection against injustice or discrimination. 

“After most painstaking study and analysis of the objects to 
be gained through tke sending out of this questionnaire, the 
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committee is of the opinion that, in its present form, every ques- 
tion, every table, and every column has a definite and practical 
use either for the determining of values or auditing of returns. 

“The committee further urges that the greatest care should 
be taken by the tax-payer in the filling out of the tables and 
replying to the questions asked for. The work must be done 
thoroughly, and not perfunctorily, else the tax-payer may not 
receive the full benefit to which he might otherwise be entitled. 

“The committee will endeavor to prepare a ‘primer’ in question 
and answer form, in further elaboration of the subject matter 
covered by the questionnaire, which primer will be mailed to all 
tax-payers as soon as ready, and the hope is expressed that it 
may prove of assistance. 

“Assurance has been given the Bureau of Internal Revenue that 
the industry would as a whole, and individually, use its utmost 
endeavors to aid, to the fullest extent, the work of said bureau. 
May the committee rely upon each one to do his part?” 

By the time this report is presented the questionnaire will un- 
doubtedly be in general use. In undertaking the work of colla- 
boration with the Treasury Department in this important matter 
the officials of the Association were fully conscious of their re- 
sponsibility to the entire industry; and they, as well as the mem- 
bers of the Income Tax Committee, have at all times freely con- 
sulted with representatives of pulp and paper manufacturers, 
who are not members of the Association, in order to obtain the 
views, guidance and sympathetic co-operation of the entire in- 
dustry. It is the general opinion of those who have given: care- 
ful thought to this matter, and studied it in all its phases, that 
it is one of the greatest accomplishments of the Association in 
recent years; and that it will result in impressing the individual 
manufacturer with the vital necessity for intelligent and adequate 
accounting methods as well as an immense financial saving to 
the industry. 

First Business Conference 

On account of the action taken at the annual meeting of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association in February, 1919, changing 
the date of its annual meeting from February to April, a period of 
fourteen months would elapse before the holding of the next 
convention in 1920. For this reason a member of the Executive 
Committee suggested a fall meeting to bring the industry together 
for the discussion of general business conditions. 

The matter was presented to the Executive Committee at its 
regular quarterly meeting on July 23, 1919, and after full consid- 
eration it was the unanimous opinion that such a meeting should 
be held, the definite date to be determined by the president and 
secretary after conferring with the affiliated organizations. 

In pursuance thereof the president, on September 30, 1919, is- 
sued a call for a special meeting and business conference to be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, November 
12, 13 and 14, 1919, 

During the first two days, meetings of various affiliating or- 
ganizations were held, and on November 13 the Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation of the Paper Industry was organized. 

The special meeting and business conference was held on Fri- 
day, November 14. The morning session was followed by a 
luncheon in the Astor Gallery, at which over three hundred were 
seated; the afternoon session was continued in the same room, 
with the members seated at the luncheon tables. 

This was the largest and most interesting meeting ever held by 
the Association. The following is a conspectus of the proceed- 
ings, taken from the verbatim minutes: 


Synopsis of Special Meeting and Business Conference of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association 
Friday, November 14, 1919, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City. 
1. Conference called to order, 10:45 a. m., by the president, 
Mr. George W. Sisson, Jr., chairman. 
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2. Address of the president: 


(a) Introduction. 
(b) Activities of the Association: 
Increase of membership by addition of: 
5 associations as “organization members.” 
1 association as an “associate member.” 
(c) Review of committee work on following subjects: 
Relations with National Industrial Conference Board ; 
Review of work of board; question of financial con- 
tribution toward support of board. 
Industrial education. 
Forest resources. 
Cost association. 
Tariff. 


Income tax matters. 


3. Voted: That the Articles of the Association be amended as 


suggested by the Association’s legal counsellor, Mr. Henry 
A. Wise. 


4. Forest Conservation. 


(a) Report of chairman of committee (Mr. Frank L. 
Moore), entitled “Suggestions for a National For- 
est Policy, with Especial Reference to the Pulp and 
Paper Industry.” (Report in printed form on file.) 

Discussion by Dean Hugh P. Baker, of the State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse. 

Discussion by M#. Peters, of the United States For- 
est Service. 

Discussion by Prof. R. S. Hosmer, of Department of 
Forestry of the State College of Agriculture. 

(e) Discussion by Mr. Alfred Gaskill, State Forester of 
New Jersey. 

(f) Comments from Prof. A. B. Recknagel, secretary of 
the Empire State Forest Products Association. 

(g) Discussion by, Prof. Ralph H. McKee, of Columbia 
University. 

Voted: That the report of the Committee on Forest Con- 
servation, and its promulgation as the policy of the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association, be adopted. 

Address by Mr. Magnus W. Alexander on “The President’s 
Industrial Conference.” 

Address by Mr. Frederick P. Fish on “Fundamental Princi- 
ples Governing the Emplofment Relation.” 

Report of Committee on Industrial Relations. 

(a) Report of Mr. Ernest Behrend, of the Hammermill 
Paper Company, read by the president. 

(b) “An Experience in Industrial Democracy,” by Mr. 
Frank H. Macpherson, of the Detroit Sulphite Pulp 
and Paper Company. (On file in pamphlet form.) 

Report of Committee on Education, by Mr. D. E. Burchell. 

Income tax returns: 

(a) Address by Mr. Frank L. Bell on Timber Ques- 
tionnaire. 

(b) Address by Mr. Henry E. Surface, Valuation En- 
gineer in the National Resources Sub-Division, on 
Valuation Questionnaire. 

(c) Committee appointed consisting of: 

Frank L. Bell, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

H. R. Weaver, International Paper Company. 

George Nelson, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company. 

B. E. Hutchinson, American Writing Paper Com- 
pany. 

Frank H. Macpherson, Detroit Sulphite Pulp and 
Paper Company. 

F. S. Harrison, Halltown Paper Board Company. 

John C. Schmidt, Schmidt & Ault Paper Company. 

W. J. Raybold, B. D. Rising Paper Company. 
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OF WOOD SPLITTING 


LABOR is constantly growing more expensive. 


BETTER MACHINERY must be employed to increase output. 


An Economical Wood Splitter 
Electric Motor May Be Readily Applied 


THE GIANT SPLITTER 


7\4 h. p. ample for 4-foot wood 
10 h. p. gives generous factor of safety 


OPERATES WITH 15-INCH STROKE 


The largest pulp manufacturers are sending in repeat orders. One large 
manufacturer has already sent in ten duplication orders after installing the first. 


For particulars on this money-saving apparatus, write us. 


THE APPLETON MACHINE COMPANY 
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Colonel B. A. Franklin, Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany. 
Report of Committee on Tariff, by Mr. Henry W. Stokes, 
chairman, 
No general tariff legislation is contemplated until after the 
next Presidential election. 
12. Adjournment, 5:25 p. m. 


Resignation of Secretary and Appointment of His Successor 

On December 1, L. B. Steward, secretary-treasurer during 1918 
and 1919, notified the president of his resignation, to take effect 
at the end of the fiscal year, January 31, 1920. 

The resignation was accepted by the Executive Committee at a 
special meeting December 19, 1919. Resolutions of appreciation 
and respect were adopted, and a copy presented to Mr. Steward. 

A special committee, empowered to take definite action in the 
matter, engaged Dr. Hugh P. Baker, Dean of the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse, as secretary-treasurer. Dr. 
Baker assumed the office March 1, 1920. 


General 


MEMBERSHIP. 

The membership of the Association at the present time is 391 
companies. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The Executive Committee has held six meetings during the past 
year. 

FINANCES. 

The report of the Auditing Committee shows that the finances 
of the Association are in splendid condition. There are no out- 
standing obligations, and all dues and assessments for the fiscal 
year have been paid. 


Service 


STATISTICS. 

Statistics covering certain branches of the industry are com- 
piled by the Association and kept on file for the benefit of the 
members. Charts illustrating important statistics of the various 
branches of the Association are kept as a matter of record. The 
Association also compiles statistics in relation to the imports and 
exports of pulp and paper, and imports of pulpwood. 


BULLETINS. 

The number of bulletins issued during the year was 584, of 
which 465 were for the various divisional organizations; 174 bul- 
letins were issued for the general association, 15 of which were 
considered to be of such importance to the industry that they were 
sent to all paper mills in the United States. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 

The Association has received, during the past year, from mem- 
bers and non-members, including wholesale dealers, exporters, 
printers, etc., 683 requests for information on a variety of subjects 
pertaining to the pulp and paper industry. In every instance these 
requests have been given careful attention and the information 


supplied promptly. 
ImMporT AND Export INFORMATION. 

During the year the Association furnished the members the 
following reports: 

Monthly comparative statement of the imports of print paper. 

Monthly comparative statement of the imports of wrapping 
paper. 

Monthly comparative statement of the imports of pulp. 

Annual comparative statement of the imports of wrapping paper 
for the last six months of 1914 to and including 1917. 

Annual comparative statement of the imports of print paper for 
the years 1910 to 1917, inclusive. 

Annual comparative statement of the imports of pulp for the 
years 1910 to 1917, inclusive. 
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FEDERAL TRADE CoMMISSION. 

The Association was represented by the secretary at the hear- 
ings of the Federal Trade Commission on matters of importance 
and interest to the paper and pulp industry. 

Cooperative Activities 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. 

The Association is a member of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, which is composed of twenty leading national asso- 
ciations of manufacturers. The board, as its name indicates, 
directs its activities to the broader national questions of interest 
to manufacturers. 

The American Paper and Pulp Association is represented on the 
National Industrial Conference Board by Mr. A. B. Daniels, Mr. 
C. A. Crocker and Mr. George W. Sisson, Jr. During the past 
year the secretary has attended several of the open meetings of 
the board held in New York City. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Association is a member of the Chamber of Commerce of 

the United States, Washington, D. C. 
REFERENDA. 

By virtue of its membership in the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the Association has, during the last year, voted 
on the following referenda: 

No. 26. Report of the Federal Trade Committee of the Cham- 
ber regarding trust legislation. 

No. 27. «Report of the Committee Regarding Principles of In- 
dustrial Relations. 


No. 28. Report of the Committee on Railroads on Remedial 
Railroad Legislation. 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL. 

The Association is a member of the National Safety Council in 
the work of which many of our members are actively interested 
and engaged. There are 126 paper and pulp mills in the United 
States on the membership records of the National Safety Council. 


General Organization Work 
BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION. 

The Association subscribes for the service of the Babson Sta- 
tistical Organization under an arrangement by which the members 
of the Association receive a discount from the regular rates. 
Thirty-two members have taken advantage of this service and are 
regular subscribers through the Association. 

BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE. 

The Association subscribes to the above service for the benefit 
of twenty-two members. 

ProupFoot’s COMMERCIAL AGENCY. 

The Association is a subscriber to Proudfoot’s Commercial 
Agency. During the past year many of our members have taken 
advantage of this means of obtaining reports on various compa- 
nies, organizations and associations. 

LrBrRary. 

The most complete library of its kind, comprising books and 
publications on matters relating to the pulp and paper industry, 
is maintained in the Asscciation rooms. During the past year 208 
publications have been added to the library. 

MEETINGS IN THE ASSOCIATION 

During the year seventy-six meetings have been held in the 
Association rooms, No. 18 East Forty-first street, New York City. 
The total number in attendance was over seven hundred. 


Rooms. 


List or MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS. 
Binders’ Board Manufacturers’ Association. 
Book Paper Manufacturers’ Association. 
Card Board Manufacturers’ Association. 
Cover Paper Manufacturers’ Association. 
Glazed and Fancy Paper Manufacturers’ Association. 
Grocery Bag Manufacturers’ Service Bureau. 
Pulp Manufacturers’ Association. 
Tissue Paper Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Where Our Protective Papers Are Made 


A Mark of Quality — . A Sign of Service 


PROTECTIVE PAPERS 


Glassine Greaseproof Parchmoid 
Vegetable Parchment Filter Paper 


° PROTECTIVE PAPERS are pure cellulose, free from oils, chemicals, 

Diamond- ee metals, etc. They are made from the best raw materials 
obtainable. They are carefully inspected, purified, and prepared. Every operation is con- 
ducted in our own plants, which insures the hizhest grade products. 
These papers have a tough, dense texture which provides folding or creasing without crack- 
ing. They can be printed or pasted. They keep out contaminating agents and preserve the 
original goodness of the product. Furnished in rolls, sheets, and circles. See your jobber or 
write us direct. 


Send for samples. 


Diamond State Fibre Company 
BRIDGEPORT, PA. (Near Philadelphia) 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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9. Toilet Paper Converters’ Association. 
10. Vegetable Parchment Manufacturers’ Association. 
11. Waterproof Wrapping Paper Manufacturers’ Association. 
12. Waxed Paper Manufacturers’ Association. 
13. Wrapping Paper Manufacturers’ Service Bureau. 
14. Writing Paper Manufacturers’ Association. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 
Cost Association of the Paper Industry. 
2. Technical Association of the Paper Industry. 

Respectfully, 
L. B. Stewarp, Secretary-treasurer. 


— 


REPORT PULP AND PAPER TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


T. T. Webster, secretary of the Pulp and Paper Praffic League, 
read the following partial report: 

In some ways it may be said that the Pulp and Paper Traffic 
League was not very active during 1919, but at the same time, 
the members of the Executive Committee feel that it well served 
its purpose, and that by continuing the League, even though it 
is comparatively inactive, the Pulp and Paper Industry has the 
benefit of a skeleton organization which can readily be mar- 
tialled into activity whenever conditions demand it. 

At the time the League was formed, in January, 1919, the 
Railroad Administration had actively in hand the matter of can- 
celing all exceptions to the various classifications. A large ton- 
nage of pulp and paper is handled at ratings published in these 
exceptions, and their cancellation would have meant a consider- 
able increase in rates. We went to the extent of employing 
C. R. Hillyer, an attorney who has specialized in commerce mat- 
ters for many years, having formerly been an Attorney-Examiner 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission. He kept in very close 
touch with the matter at Washington for some little time. Other 
manufacturers were also going to be setiously affected by this 
proposal of the Railroad Administration, so in view of the very 
severe protests which were going to be made, if the Adminis- 
tration’s plans were carried out, the matter was ultimately dropped 
by the Administration authorities. We feel that the Traffic 
League should receive considerable credit for the steps it took 
in this particular mattér. 

One of the suggestions in connection with new railroad legis- 
lation, was that an absolutely rigid long-and-short-haul clause be 
incorporated in the law. Without going into detail, I might say 
that in connection with the rates on pulp and paper throughout 
the Eastern part of the United States and Canada, there are 
numerous violations of the long-and-short-haul provision of the 
law which is known as the “Fourth Section.” These departures, 
generally speaking, are all justifiable, and any change in the law 
which would have made them illegal would, no doubt, have re- 
sulted in their being corrected by increases in a great many 
rates. Having this in mind, the members of the Pulp and Paper 
Traffic League very actively protested to various members of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. In our protests, 
we attempted to explain why the present Fourth Section which 
permits certain departures from the long-and-short-haul clause, 
is preferable to any rigid requirements. As in the other case, 
representatives of many other lines of industry also were op- 
posed to a rigid long-and-short-haul clause, and they, likewise, 
took action toward educating the members of Congress along the 
lines of practical rate-making as opposed to theory. ‘I am pleased 
to say that the final change made in the Fourth Section is quite 
satisfactory, and I do not think as a result of it there will be 
any changes necessary in the pulp and paper rates. While, of 
course, our League cannot claim all the credit for this result, 
nevertheless, what we did contributed materially to it. 

Through the offices of the League, the Inspection Bureaus of 
the Eastern and Western railroads were able to get in touch 
with the Paper Industry, with a view to working in a cooperative 
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way with the industry toward standardizing practices as to load- 
ing paper of all kinds. Several conferences have been held, and 
another conference will be held in Montreal on April 14. The 
matter is not really being handled by the League for account of 
the paper manufacturers, but the League had considerable to do 
in making arrangements for the conference. The matter was 
taken up by the League, because of the fact that the Railroad 
Administration some months ago, instituted an investigation which 
had for its purpose the publication of rules and regulations to 
govern the loading of paper and had even gone to the extent of 
prescribing rules in some cases. Certain of these rules were im- 
practical, and it was felt by the officers of the League, it would 
be much better for the paper industry to cooperate with the car- 
riers, with a view to working out rules which would be mutually 
satisfactory, than to have the Administration establish rules which 
would iikely be impractical and expensive in their operation. 

While the Railroad Administration is no longer in control, it 
is our understanding that the Inspection Bureaus of the railroads 
are convinced of the advisability of continuing these conferences 
with the paper manufacturers, and no doubt, the committees which 
are at work, will be able to make a report to the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, as a whole, within the next few months. 


REPORT OF FORESTRY COMMITTEE 


The following report was submitted by the Committee on Forest 
Conservation of the American Paper and Pulp Association: 


The Next Steps in the Forestry Program 


The production of all kinds of paper in the United States in 
1919 was nearly 6,200,000 tons, or 115 pounds per capita. In news 
print alone, one of the most essential of all commodities, the annual 
consumption has increased from 3 pounds per capita in 1880 to not 
less than 35 pounds in 1920. Increases in the use of other grades 
of paper have been equally striking and no one can set a limit to 
the possible extension of the field for paper products. It is most 
truly a Paper Age. 

Principles Approved 

But as has been repeatedly emphasized, the bulk of the raw 
material for paper now is wood and probably will continue to be 
wood so long as wood can be obtained. The report of this com- 
mittee submitted to you on November 14, 1919, which received 
your unanimous approval, attempted only to lay down the general 
principles which must be followed in any practical and adequate 
solution of the problem of a future timber supply so essential to 
this great industry. That report pointed out the proper share of 
responsibility to be borne by the timberland owners and by the 
public in maintaining our forest resources. We had 5,000 copies 
of the report printed and most of them have been distributed in 
response to widespread and continued demands for these sugges- 
tions for a National Forest Policy. Copies were sent to nearly 
all the English-speaking dailies of the United States by the Paper 
Committee of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
Favorable comments upon the plans proposed have been numerous 
in addition to the passage of resolutions of similar character by 
other prominent organizations. Many well-known foresters have 
commended the principles set forth, and while editorial approval 
has been given in many publications, space prevents the quotation 
of more than typical illustrations. For example, after reviewing 
in detail the report to the Society of American Foresters entitled 
“Forest Devastation,” made by the Committee for the Application 
of Forestry of that organization, the American Lumberman says: 

“The Forest Policy as recommended by the American Paper and 
Pulp Association is a much more feasible plan than that proposed 
by this Committee and is one in which foresters, timber owners 
and the public ought to be able to cooperate.” 

A leading editorial in the World’s Work reviews the whole 
situation and then says: 
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“In the furtherance of welfare and prosperity the public is 
faced with problems which are as urgent in demanding attention 
as is that of conserving our national forests. But there are few 
in which the application of a solution will more surely produce 
the desired result. Thus, the outlook is optimistic in this distress- 
ing situation of our shrinking timber supply. The solutions are 
at hand, governed by the laws of nature and formulated by forestry 
experts. It only remains to put these into intelligent operation 
in order to insure an abundant future supply of every sort of 
wood. The fundamental requirement is two-fold. First, it is’ 
necessary to protect the forests which we still have; and secondly, 
provision must be made for a future supply.” 

After stating the recommendations made by our Committee, the 
World’s Work editorial concludes : 

“Tt is upon these or similar lines that the State and National 
governments should cooperate without delay, and leave no effort 
unspared to restore the balance between, consumption and supply 
in this absolutely essential industry.” 

The most significant of all is a signed editorial by Dr. Fernow 
in the January Journal of Forestry, (the official organ of the 
Society of American Foresters), which says: 

“The American Paper and Pulp Association at a business con- 
ference on November 14 accepted a report of its Committee on 
Forest Conservation with suggestions for a national forest policy. 
It takes the position that there is ‘no basis for any legal compul- 
sion upon the private land-owner to keep his land forested except 
in cases where after proper classification and indemnification it 
may be decided that the general welfare demands watershed pro- 
tection,’ but it admits that the private owner ‘is under moral and 
legal obligation to handle his property in such a way that it does 
not become a public menace and the State may require him to 
conduct his cutting operations in such fashion as to lessen the 
fire danger.’ It declares that ‘the production of large-sized tim- 
ber is too long an undertaking with too great hazards and too low 
a rate of return to attract private capital in adequate amount.’ It 
advocates a forest survey and land classification; public purchase 
of cutover lands by National and State Governments in coopera- 
tion, and also more vigorous extension of Federal cooperation with 
the States in fire prevention: fair forest taxation laws: a very large 
programme of forest planting nurseries and working plans and 
other means of aiding reforesting operations, especially for smaller 
land holders; and a definite policy in operating State owned lands. 
It is also admitted that some paper and pulp concerns might 
practice forestry on their own lands. 

“With this attitude and program we can certainly not find any 
fault. It expresses all that we have contended for as practicable 
means for carrying out a national forest policy. What we need 
now are definitely drawn acts of legislation.” 


Proposed National Legislation 


Your Committee thoroughly agrees that the time has now arrived 
for definitely drawn acts of legislation and we therefore recom- 
mend that authorization be given the Committee to proceed im- 
mediately in the formation and introduction into Congress of a 
bill embodying an adequate National Forest Policy upon the gen- 
eral theory that in addition to the direct activities of the National 
Government a comprehensive forest policy requires cooperation 
of the States, since State forest reserves will contribute to National 
wealth and the products of such reserves will be used by States 
that are con-contributory. Hence aid in the State development 
of forest wealth available for inter-State consumption should be 
contributed by the National Government. 

The National Forest Policy should therefore include: 

1. A permanent annual Federal appropriation of $1,000,000 to 
be expended in cooperation with the States, for forest protection, 
care and management, and the distribution of forest planting ma- 
terial. The annual expenditures from this fund in any State 
should not exceed the State appropriation for the same purpose 
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and the benefits of the law should be limited to States which 
comply with certain definite standards to be fixed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in cooperation with the State authorities as 
to the methods of forest protection and regeneration to’ be insti- 
tuted in the various localities. 

This is an item of expense and administration which while not 
directly chargeable to the investment account of our forest re- 
sources will greatly increase their value. This appropriation will 
not be sufficient after a short time and provision should be made 
for automatic increases up to a maximum of $5,000,000 as the 
States qualify under the provisions for cooperation. 

2. An annual appropriation of $500,000 to continue so long as 
necessary to enable the Federal Government to make a complete 
and accurate forest survey and classification of all lands now in- 
cluded within the boundaries of the National forests and to co- 
operate with the States and private owners upon a mutually con- 
tributory basis in the making of similar surveys and classifications 
of public and privately owned lands, to the end that accurate 
knowledge may be obtained as to kinds, character and quantity 
of existing timber stands, the areas which are better fitted to 
forest production than other purposes, and that such surveys and 
classifications may serve as the basis for an adequate permanent 
forest policy, National, State and individual. 

This is an item of proper expense which provides the necessary 
knowledge and basis upon which to make subsequent Federal and 
State investigations of lands suitable for timber growing. The 
work which has already been done in classifying the National 
Forests is a good start toward~a forest survey and land classifica- 
tion for the entire country. 

3. A permanent annual Federal appropriation of not less than 
$3,000,000 to be expended in the completion of the program con- 
templated in the acquirement of forest areas upon the watersheds 
of navigable streams in New England and the Southern Appa- 
lachians and the extension of purchases of land suitable only for 
timber growing to all parts of the country where areas best 
adapted to Federal management can be obtained. 

This is a direct investmént account whose ultimate value to the 
Nation will be far in, excess of the amount expended. 

4. The extension of general authority to the Secretary of 
Agriculture to exchange National forest land, stumpage or timber 
certificates for private timbered or cutover land within or adjacent 
to existing National Forests, it being the recognized permanent 
policy to continue the extension of National Forests through ex- 
changes as herein provided or direct purchase of suitable areas as 
provided in paragraph 3 until the area of National Forests shall be 
at least 200,000,000 acres. 

This item, while not requiring any great expense, since the 
work involved will be done by the regular force of the Forest 
Service, will eventually add much to the value of the National 
Forests through a blocking up of holdings which will permit far 
more effective administration and operation. 

5. A permanent annual appropriation of at least $1,000,000 for 
forest planting cperations in the National Forests upon lands 
adapted to timber growing which will not become productive 
through natural agencies. 

This entire appropriation is a direct item of investment which 
eventually should yield good returns to the Nation. 

6. A permanent annual appropriation of $500,000 for direct 
aid to forest research and investigation. 

Proper and effective use of all forest products and resources 
is impossible without continuous research and investigation. The 
expenditures proposed will yield in the aggregate a much greater 
return than the expense involved, since the information secured 
and methods of utilization devised will be of permanent value to 
the forest using industries and to the public. 

7. The extension of the Federal Farm Loan Act to include loans 
for a maximum period of fifty years for the purchase or improve- 
ment of forest lands cut over or bearing immature growth, for 
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holding or protecting such lands previously acquired, for reforest- 
ing land or the employment of any other measures designed to 
promote timber growth. Such loans to carry a specific obligation 
by the owner to retain the land in growing timber and to protect 
and care for it during the life of the loan according to definite 
standards of silvicultural management. 

o* * * * 

These recommendations cannot be criticized on the basis of the 
expense involved. They are exceedingly moderate in view of the 
magnitude of the problem to be solved, and represent true economy 
in the treatment of a basic national resource. 

To recapitulate, the initial yearly expenditure proposed in the 
foregoing items may be classified as follows: 

For forest investment 
For care of forest resources 
For research and investigation of forest resources 


The present annual appropriation for all the work of the United 
States Forest Service, including the protection and administration 
of 135,000,000 acres of National Forests, is only $6,000,000, and 
over two-thirds of this amount is returned to the public in receipts 
from the sale of timber, grazing fees and other privileges. A 
conservative capitalization of the present values of the resources 
of the National Forests totals $1,250,000,000. 

Adding to the present Forest Service appropriation all the items 
above suggested would make the total annual National expenditure 
upon our timber supply less than one-half the cost of one modern 
fully equipped battleship and only one per cent of the capitalized 
value of the forest resources which are nationally owned. Surely 
no adequate proposal could be more modest! 


Proposed State Legislation 


That the practice of forestry is the only solution of the problem 


of developing non-agricultural lands has been accepted as a prin- 
ciple by the Federal Government which is actually practising 
forestry over considerable areas of the National Forests. This 
principle, which is basic in any economy discussion of the use of 
land, has not been accepted generally by the States, and little has 
been done to develop “Forest Land” so that it may contribute to 
State support. 

Appropriations which in some States run into the millions of 
dollars are made annually for the development of agriculture. If 
it is fundamental that the agricultural lands shall share in the 
support of the State and therefore be aided by the State in de- 
velopment, it is equally fundamental that the forest land shall 
bear its share of the support of the State and that the State should 
develop all lands suitable for forest growth. 

That the States of the Union may put into effect the principle 
that all land must be made as productive as its character will 
allow and that all land must share alike in the support of govern- 
ment, your committee recommends authorization to proceed in the 
formulation and introduction into State legislatures of bills which 
shall embody policies harmonizing with those suggested for the 
Federal Government but applicable to the special needs of the 
several States. Such bills should state clearly: 

1. That it is a fundamental principle in State economy that 
the soil which is a basic wealth producer shall be made reasonably 
productive, either through the application of agriculture or 
forestry. 

2. That while both agriculture and forestry deal with crops 
from the soil there should be a clear distinction based upon the 
fact that methods used in the production and utilization of the 
forest crop are fundamentally different from those applicable to 
farm crops. That the administration of the natural resources of 
the States should be under a conservation commission sub-divided 
into departments of forests, waters, fish and game, and that the 
men appointed by the commission to head these departments 
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should be especially qualified by education and experience to carry 
on the work of those departments in the most efficient manner, 
and to cooperate with the Federal Government in accordance 
with the plan proposed in the preceding section of this report. 


3. That appropriations should be made and means given for a 
thorough survey of the State, that it may be known just what is 
forest land and what is agricultural land. Such surveys should 
be carried out in cooperation with, or through aid given by the 
Federal Government. 


4. That the lands of the State should be so classified for the 
application of forestry that the forests necessary for protection of 
water supply or of slopes of hills and mountains of such char- 
acter that it is unsafe to remove the forest cover, shall be acquired 
and set aside as parks, such forest parks to be dedicated to recrea- 
tion and to the protection of the wild life of the forest. The re- 
maining forest lands should be utilized both for direct returns 
from timber and indirect returns from game and recreation. 

5. That protection of the forest from fire and other destructive 
agents is fundamental, and therefore organized fire protection 
should be State wide. Private owners should share an equal 
burden with the State in forest protective measures in proportion 
to the area of timber land owned and the amount of protection 
given. That the State be empowered to cooperate fully with the 
Federal Government in plans for fire protection. 


6. That the commission and the various departments empowered 
to carry out the conservation laws of the State shall be given 
authority after due procedure“to determine regulations necessary 
to protect and develop those natural resources. No State law 
should attempt to define methods and details of protection, man- 
agement, etc. 

7. That industries dependent upon the forest may be permanent 
in the State, there shall be such adjustment of taxes upon forest 
lands as will insure the permanency of the private ownership of 
forest land. This to be done either through the taxing of land 
and timber separately or by the timber tax being collected as a 
yield tax at time of cutting, or by the Federal Government through 
the State, or the State itself assisting in supporting county and 
town government, later to be reimbursed by the collection of the 
yield tax. 

8. That assistance in the practice of forestry be given the private 
owner through the preparation of working plans, supplying of 
planting material, and supervision of silvicultural operations free 
of charge or at the lowest possible cost when requested. That pro- 
vision be made for the State to take charge of reforesting opera- 
tions upon private land, when requested to do so, the cost thereof 
to be a lien upon the crop, this lien to be discharged by the owner 
upon payment of cost and carrying charges at a low rate of in- 
terest. That the State be empowered to take over at a fair valua- 
tion and admiinster as part of the system of public forests, any 
land which after competent examination is classified as suitable 
for timber growing only in case the owner refuses to avail himself 
of the opportunities and assistance provided by the public to en- 
courage forestry upon private lands. 


9. That adequate support be given by the State to educational 
and experimental work in forestry, both that the State may 
appreciate the necessity of proper development of the forests and 
the vital character of the forests and their relation to water stor- 
age, fish and game, health and recreation and the great industries 
depending upon them. 


10. That all State property under control of the conservation 
commission be capitalized upon the records of the commission in 
order that all expenses in connection with the development thereof 
and returns therefrom may be properly accounted for as in the 
other legitimate business undertakings, so that the people of the 
State who furnish the funds for the undertaking and enjoy its re- 
sults may know at any time what their investment is and what 
yield may be expected therefrom. 
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Your Committee submit the foregoing as their mature judgment 
as to the means best adapted to promote the maintenance of the 
timber supply and recommends that they be authorized to proceed 
upon their own initiative and in cooperation with other indi- 
viduals and agencies to secure the passage of the legislation pro- 
posed and that funds be provided for the actual expenses of the 
Committee in carrying out this program. 

D. A. CRocKEr, 
W. E. HaAsKELt, 
R. S. KELLOGG, 
C. H. Worcester, 


FRANK L. Moore, Chairman, 


Committee on Forest Conservation of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


When the Committee on Education was appointed last Summer 
and began its investigations it found there was great activity in 
all lines of education for the promotion of commercial and indus- 
trial training. Several of these activities have begun since the 
signing of the armistice. Some of them are movements. to solve 
the industrial problem, some are to promote personal interest, 
some for private gain, some to get a new start after the depressed 
conditions of the war period. Each and all of these activities had 
merit and many of them worthy of heartiest support of industrial 
concerns and some of them could be immediately adapted and 
used by the paper industry. 

At first it was thought that while they were adoptable and 
adaptable for the paper industry, much time and effort could be 
saved by laying out a plan particularly for the paper industry. 
When a plan is laid out to fit all industries it naturally lacks direct- 
ness of purpose and economy of effort and sometimes fails to 
give satisfactory results. It for this reason that the Com- 
mittee believed it could serve the industry best by taking advantage 
of the various activities and design and install, for the industry, 
a plan of educational training which would touch at every point 
and every division of the country. Of course, the Committee had, 
as the basis of this, the excellent work in process by the Technical 
Association of the paper industry and by building around the 
Technical Association’s work and utilizing their plan to the fullest 
extent our central Committee on education would be able to 
accomplish definite results in the shortest possible time. 

There are two objections to this definite concentrated plan. 
First, that there were already too many educational activities along 
commercial and industrial lines which were being only partially 
used yet represented a considerable expenditure of money without 
satisfactory returns. Second, the laying out of a complete training 
plan for the industry would entail a considerable expense in addi- 
tion to that which is being contributed to the Technical Association 
and the Committee felt it necessary to withhold any efforts along 
these constructive lines until it was sure the industry would not 
only feel justified in the financial support but, which is more im- 
portant, would make extensive use of such a direct and definite 
plan when the work was done and put in operation. 

Your Committee was prepared to report upon this plan last 
November but, as you will recall, was prevented on account of 


the congested program and having only five minutes to show 
evidence of progress. Since then several paper manufacturing con- 


cerns have taken active part in some of the industrial educational 
activities referred to and have made subscriptions for their support 
and expect to use their service. This leads the Committee to a 
plan of more reserved procedure; namely, to work between the 
paper manufacturing concerns and the promoters of commendable 
industrial educational activities. For instance, the Committee is 
collecting available data on each and all of the larger and more 
useful industrial training activities. It will prepare a brief descrip- 
tion of each of these activities and be prepared to furnish such 


was 


information to members of the industry. Upon request it will 
co-operate with members of the industry in working out plans of 
training, using the organizations which are ready to serve the 
interest to advantage. The Committee will also work with educa- 
tional organizations who are undertaking to serve the industry 
and help them to fit their training to the industry to the best 
advantage to the industry. The Committee will take an interest 
in all movements for commercial and industrial education whether 
public schools, universities, federal and state movements or what 
not and be prepared to serve the industry from the standpoint of 
their information and acquaintance with activities worth while. 

Your President, in his report this morning, has emphasized the 
necessity of education and the importance of our taking an active 
part in shaping educational movements that they may serve better 
the young people who will enter industry as a life work. Your 
President has also pointed out several necessities for education 
as the best method of accomplishing co-operation and stabilization 
of the industry. 

Your Committee on Education is aware of these many needs 
and possible value of education and training for the industry; 
it is only a question of the industry’s awakening to the needs and 
possibilities of education as a means to the end. 

Whatever is done by the Committee will be formulated and 
delivered to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association where it 
can be utilized and passed out to the industry in the regular course 
of service rendered. Special reports may be had upon request. 
When a need is shown for more definite work by the Committee 
and a more constructive plan, the Committee stands ready to 
undertake whatever is to the best interests of the industry. In 
the meantime the Committee will conduct its general plan of 
research, co-operation, co-ordination and correllation of the in- 
dustry’s needs and the available educational facilities. 

D. E. Burcnett, Chairman 
G. E. WitttamMson 
‘ S. A. UpHAM 
D. C. Everest 
Kart MATHIE 


REPORT OF INCOME TAX QUESTIONNAIRE 
COMMITTEE 


Shortly preceding the business conference of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association held in the city of New York, 
November 14, 1919, representatives of the National Resources sub- 
division (Timber Section) of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
(Treasury Department) Washington, D. C., made request of the 
officers of this Association, that it should, as representing the 
industry, collaborate with the said Bureau, in the consideration 
and preparation of a questionnaire which it was about to prepare 
for submission to all pulp and paper manufacturing and associated 
business. The primary purpose of the suggested questionnaire 
was understood to be (a) the ascertainment of the values of the 
physical properties of those corporations, firms or individuals, en- 
gaged in the manufacture of pulp, paper and collateral products, 
and, (b) the determination of what would fairly seem to be gen- 
eral average annual rates covering depreciation, inadequacy and 
obsolescence, of such physical properties; this information being 
required to check the accuracy of (1) the depreciation claimed 
as a deduction in the year 1917, and subsequent returns of annual 
net income, (2) all profits or losses reported on the sale of physical 
property, (3) the value of physical property for purposes of in- 
vested capital from year to year, and (4) the establishing of a 
fixed basis for the determining of these items for the future. 

During the business conference above mentioned a committee 
was appointed by the executive committee of your association 
charged with the duty of studying the draft questionnaire there 
submitted by a representative of the government (Mr. Henry E. 
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Many a mill has found in The Whitaker Paper Company a selling organization 
“made to order” and prepared to give practically national distribution to a meritori- 
ous line in less time than would have been required to establish a thin and scattering 
distribution by personal solicitation of many jobbers. 


Under the market conditions of today few mills are greatly concerned about 
the problems of selling their production. It is, therefore, all the more significant 
that many of the largest and most representative manufacturers of papers, coarse 
and fine, and of cordage, roofing and paper products, are availing themselves increas- 
ingly of Whitaker distribution. They are thus making of the favorable conditions 
of the present the foundation stones for stability of sales when orders are not so 
plentiful or so easy to secure. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: CINCINNATI 


Divisional Houses 
Atlanta, Georgia Boston, Mass. Columbus, Ohio Denver, Colorado Indianapolis, Ind. New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. Chicago, Ill. Dayton, Ohio Detroit, Mich. Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Branch Houses 
Birmingham, Ala. Richmond, Va. 
Sales Offices 


Cleveland, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. Lexington, Ky. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Knoxville, Tenn. Louisville, Ky. Providence, R. I. 
Salt Lake City, Utah St. Louis, Mo. Washington, D. C. 
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Surface, Valuation Engineer) and of collaborating with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, in its final preparation. 

Upon careful study of the draft questionnaire (which document, 
as explained by the government representative, was more or less 
tentative) the Committee then appointed was unable, without 
further conference, to satisfy itself as to the real necessity therefor, 
or, in any event, that much of the information sought to be ob- 
tained, was really germane to the then understood primary purpose 
or object of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. It also appeared 
to the committee that the questionnaire as submitted in its original 
form would prove exceedingly burdensome and expensive to the 
individual members of the industry. Accordingly, a brief was 
prepared (copy of which has already been transmitted to all mem- 
bers of the industry as part of Bulletin No. 110), and submitted 
to the proper officials at Washington by a sub-committee. 

The conference with the Treasury Department officials at Wash- 
ington resulted in satisfying the sub-committee that there was a 
real need for much of the information covered by the question- 
naire, and resulted, also, in a practical agreement to strike 
from the proposed questionnaire all information asked regarding 
(a) cost of inventories, (b) operating costs, and (c) that “asso- 
ciated business” should not be required to make reply thereto. 

The Treasury Department representatives were of the fixed 
opinion, however, that in order to properly audit the accounts of 
the years 1917 to 1919 inclusive, and subsequent years, it was 
necessary that information which would exhibit sound valuations 
of property as of March, 1913, should be obtained; that, so far 
as possible, information which would enable the determination of 
fair rates covering depreciation, inadequacy and obsolescence 
should likewise be obtained, to be used for proper application to 
the valuations of the properties of taxpayers subsequent to the 
above mentioned date, as well as in the determining of sound 
values as of March 1, 1913. 

Having regard to the needed requirements of the Treasury 
Department, the committee felt that it was in duty bound to 
acquiesce, to the fullest extent, in the request of the Treasury 
Department that the industry should collaborate with it in order 
that a questionnaire nfight be prepared, as simple in form as 
possible, and yet one that would obtain, to the greatest extent 
available, in the possession of each respective taxpayer in the 
industry, information bearing upon the subject matter of the 
questionnaire. 

The committee, and its sub-committee, have held numerous meet- 
ings for the purpose of studying the rebuilt questionnaire, and a 
considerable number of amendments have been made, all with the 
purpose of making the questionnaire as simple and understandable 
as possible in both form and language. 

A meeting was called in New York on January 21, of all mem- 
bers of the industry, (at which attended a considerable number 
of mill owners and executives) on which occasion the revised 
questionnaire was presented and discussed in very great detail. 
Representatives of the Government (Major David T. Mason and 
Mr. Henry E. Surface) were present and explained in general 
terms the needs of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and the 
‘necessity of the questionnaire, from its standpoint. 


The questionnaire, substantially in like form as presented at 
the above meeting, has been printed and is now being sent out to 
all pulp, paper and paper-board making concerns, accompanied 
by a letter from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, which 
letter contains extracts from the interim report of the Income 
Tax Questionnaire Committee (Bulletin 110) and which, for pur- 
pose of emphasis, are repeated here: 


“The committee which, on request of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, has represented the industry at the various conferences 
with the Treasury Department representatives has, as a result of 
such conferences, become profoundly impressed with the necessity 
for, and the importance of, the furnishing, by the interested tax- 


payer, of the information called for in the proposed questionnaire, 
to the end that the Bureau of Internal Revenue may be enabled 
to administer the Income Tax Law in such manner as will insure 
both the government and the taxpayer full protection against 
injustice or discrimination. 

“After most painstaking study and analysis of the objects to 
be gained through the sending out of this questionnaire, the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that, in its present form, every question, 
every table, and every column has a definite and practical use 
either for the determining of values or auditing of returns. 

“The committee further urges that the greatest care should be 
taken by the taxpayer in the filling out of the tables and replying 
to the questions asked. The work must be done thoroughly, and 
not perfunctorily, else the taxpayer may not receive the full benefit 
to which he might otherwise be entitled.” 

In furtherance of the intent of this committee to be of greatest 
service to the industry, a “Primer” in question and answer form, 
in further elaboration of the subject matter covered by the ques- 
tionnaire, has been prepared which primer, as soon as printed, 
will be sent to members of the industry, regardless of whether 
they are members of the American Paper and Pulp Association 
or not. While all the questions that may possibly arise in the 
minds of the interested taxpayers have not been thought of, and 
answered, it is believed that the “primer” will be found exceed- 
ingly helpful. This, at least, is the hope of the committee. 

At the risk of being thought self-congratulatory, the Income 
Tax Questionnaire Committee desires to say that it is of the 
definite belief that the work of this committee has resulted in the 
saving of hundreds of thousands of dollars to the industry as a 
whole. If the questionnaire had been sent out in its original form, 
the cost in time and money would, it is certain, have been many 
times greater than it will now be. 

It is fair to say also with regard to the questionnaire, even in 
its present form, that the committee has advised the representatives 
of the Treasury Department that many of the answers to the 
questions propounded will be incomplete and unsatisfactory; but, 
in order that the requirements of the Treasury Department under 
the law and regulations may be fulfilled, it has been felt that these 
questions must necessarily be submitted, and answers made thereto, 
according to best information, by each taxpayer. 

Assurance has likewise been given the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue by the committee that the industry would as a whole, and 
individually, to the fullest extent, aid the work of said bureau, 
and the committee confidently relies upon each one to do his part. 

Before closing this report it is perhaps proper to say that the 
Treasury Department, in selecting the American Paper and Pulp 
Association to represent the industry as a whole, did so after 
careful thought and investigation and because of the fact that 
through no other channel could the diversified interests affected 
be so well represented. In all its activities the Income Tax 
Questionnaire Committee has had the welfare and interest of the 
entire industry at heart, and not any section or division thereof. 

If those members of the industry, who are not now connected 
with the American Paper and Pulp Association directly, or through 
on or other of its several associated bureaus, believe that the 
action of the committee appointed by the American Paper and 
Pulp Association has rendered helpful and beneficial service, the 
committee will feel that ample recognition has been made, if, and 
when, the members of the industry outside the association “join 
forces” by affiliating with those who now make up the association. 

The committee, in closing, wishes to place on record its thorough 
appreciation of the courteous treatment received from, and the 
open-minded attitude of, the representatives of the Treasury De- 
partment in the various conferences which have been had; and 

the committee desires also to formally recognize the very valuable 
and painstaking assistance afforded by Mr. H. R. Weaver, Mr. 
P. R. Browne, Mr. Frank L. Bell and Mr. john C. Schmidt, with 
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(Glossy Surface). 
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PRINTONE 
(Semi-ccated for half-tone printing—Glossy 
Surface). 
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White and India Tint (Eggshell finish for 
Offset Printing). 
LIBRARY TEXT 
(Fine English Finish). 
OLDE STYLE 
(Watermarked) Eggshell Finish. 
CUMBERLAND SUPER BOOK 
CUMBERLAND MACHINE BOOK 
(Machine Finish). 
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Printed specimens of these papers will be supplied upon application to us or to any 
one of our distributors, whose addresses appear below. 
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Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimcre, Md..... 


Sloan Paper Co. 
rere. D. L. Ward Co. 
Boston, Mass........The A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y The Alling & Cory Co. 
I es ssic0scpedan J. W. Butler Paper. Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio....The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio The Petrequin Paper Co. 
Columbus, Ohio....The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
Dallas, Tex Southwestern Paper Co. 
Detroit, Mich Butler-Detroit Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .Central Michigan Paper Co. 
Hartford, Conn Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Houston, Texas Southwestern Paper Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla Antietam Paper Co., Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo...Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal ... Sierra Paper Co. 
Louisville, Ky The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
Lynchburg, Va...........Caskie-Dillard Co., Inc. 
Memphis, Tenn Tayloe Paper Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis Standard Paper Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn....The John Leslie Paper Co. 
Newark, N. J Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 


New Haven, Conn...The A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
New York City Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
New York City (Export), 
National Paper & Type Co. 
Omaha, Neb.....Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa D. L. Ward Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa The Alling & Cory Co. 
Portland, Me C. M. Rice Paper Co. 
Portland, Ore Endicott Paper Co. 
Richmond, Va D. L. Ward Co. 
Rochester, N. Y The Alling & Cory Co. 
St. Louis, Mo Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
St. Paul, Minn Nassau Paper Co. 
San Francisco, Cal Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
Seattle, Wash Mutual Paper Co. 
Springfield, Mass., 
The Paper House of New England 
Washington, D. C D. L. Ward Co. 
London, England, 
Lindenmeyr & Johnson Paper Co., Ltd. 
Australia (Brisbane, Melbourne, Sydney), 
B. J. Ball, Ltd. 
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particular recognition of the services rendered by Mr. Weaver in 
connection with the preparation of the “Primer,” which has just 
been completed. 
Respectfully submitted, 
F. H. MacPuerson, Chairman. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
RESOLVED: That the American Paper and Pulp Association 
approves the report of the Committee on Forestry, which provides 
for Federal and State legislation, as follows: 


Federal Policy 


1. A permanent annual Federal appropriation to be ex- 
tended in co-operation with the States for forest protection, 
care and management and other purposes pertinent thereto. 

2. An annual Federal appropriation for a forest survey 
and land classification within the national forests and for 
co-operation with the States for surveys and classifications 
of forest lands. 

3. An annual Federal appropriation for acquiring forest 
areas upon navigable streams and other lands suitable for 
timber growing, the same to be under Federal management. 

4. The extension of authority to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for the exchange of certain forest resources for private 
timber or cut-over lands within or adjacent to national forests 


until the national forests shall embrace at least 200,000,000 
acres. 
5. An annual Federal appropriation for planting in the 


national forests. 

6. An annual Federal appropriation for forest research and 
investigation. 

7. The extension of the Federal Farm Loan Acts to include 
loans for the purposes of acquiring cut-over lands and other 
reclamations for forest purposes. 


State Policy 
1. That the soil shall be made protective through agricul- 
ture or forestry. -* 
2. The creation of a conservation commission consisting 
of experts for carrying out the State policy and co-operating * 
with the Federal Government. 

3. A survey to differentiate forest from agricultural lands. 

4. A separate classification of all forest lands necessary 
for the protection of water supplies and the acquisition of 
such lands. 

5. The protection of forests from fire and other destructive 
agents. 

6. The use of forest revenue for forestry purposes. 

7. Authorization of the commission to make regulations 
for the protection and development of forest and other natural 
resources. 

8. Adjustment of:taxes to insure the permanency of forests 
under private ownership. 

9. Assistance to private owners in the practice and appli- 
cation of forestry principles and an acquisition by the State 
of any lands suitable for timber growing in case of failure of 
owners to practice forestry. 

10. State encouragement of educational experimental work. 

11. That all State property under the control of the Con- 
servation Commission be capitalized upon the records of the 
Commission in order that all the expenses in connection 
thereof and returned therefrom may be properly accounted 
for to the people of the various States. 

WHEREAS, The restrictive Orders-in-Council, adopted at dif- 
ferent dates, but now in effect in the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, 
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cut on Crown Lands, unless manufactured into lumber, pulp, or 
paper, and withholding the raw material of the pulp and paper 
industry of the United States, which furnish a free and profitable 
unrestricted market for the product of the newsprint mills of 
Canada and which permit the exportation to Canada of raw 
materials like oil, sulphur, coal and cotton without impost or 
restriction, and 

WHEREAS, The lessons of the mutual participation in the 
sacrifices and struggles of the great war teach the interdependence 
of neighboring nations, and the need of fair and equitable 
economic accommodations, and 

WHEREAS, The Underwood Joint Resolution, so-called, pro- 
vides for a commission of five, authorized and empowered to 
negotiate with the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, and New Bruns- 
wick, or with the Dominion of Canada, as may be necessary, the 
removal of the existing restrictions on Crown Land pulpwood 
for the purpose of establishing by friendly convention an equality 
of opportunity between the pulp and paper industry of Canada 
and that of the United States: 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the American 
Paper and Pulp Association in annual convention assembled does 
hereby pledge its full and unqualified support to the Underwood 
Resolution as the only practical measure yet presented to Congress 
for the safe-guarding of a great American industry and the 
future protection of the publishers of the United States, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the secretary of the 
association be and he hereby is instructed to print this resolution 
and to send a copy thereof to each member of the Congress. 

WHEREAS, The character of the research work of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board has been of great value to 
industry in general, and 

WHEREAS, The National Industrial Conference Board is now 
widely recognized as one of the most constructive agencies in 
this country having to do with the solution of industrial problems, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That this Board merits 
our active co-operation and generous financial support and that 
the American Paper and Pulp Association contribute to the 
National Industrial Conference Board a sum not less than One 
Thousand Dollars per year, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the American Paper 
and Pulp Association urges each of its members to make indi- 
vidual contributions to the fund of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

WHEREAS, The president of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association together with his officers have been painstaking and 
untiring in their efforts to promote the welfare of this association, 
and 

WHEREAS, For these purposes our officers have given unre- 
mittingly of their time and attention, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the American Paper 
and Pulp Association hereby expresses to Mr. George W. Sisson, 
Jr., and to his corps of officers the appreciation of this association. 


VEGETABLE PARCHMENT ASSOCIATION 


The Vegetable Parchment Manufacturers Association meeting 
was held Monday morning, April 12 at 10 o'clock and was pre- 
sided over by W. R. Brunner, president of the Paterson Paper 
Company, Paterson, N. J., who was reelected president and chair- 
man of the association. 

At 1:30 a luncheon was had in the Empire Room, after which 
the second session was begun. 

Trade customs were discussed among other things, and the 
members went into the legal phase of shipping. After this O. B. 
Towne, secretary and treasurer of the association, read his re- 
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port which was followed by a lengthy discussion regarding the 
difficulties in obtaining raw material, pulp and waterleaf as af- 
fected by the present freight embargoes, strikes, and general 
scarcity. 

This association is now compiling facts and figures of the volume 
of manufactured vegetable parchment on the market, which data 
will be accumulated through Mr. Townes’ office for the use of 
the Tariff Committee of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. 

The Vegetable Parchment Association will look into the Federal 
laws governing the marketing of imitation vegetable parchment 
under the name of the genuine article, in view of the fact that 
several firms manufacturing these imitations are alleged to have 
indulged in this practice. 

The association was then addressed by Stanley L. Otis, execu- 
tive secretary of the Insurance Federation of the state of New 
York. Mr. Otis urged the members to join the Americanization 
movement of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. He said 
that the Federation has already secured the co-operation of many 
manufacturer associations, employers associations, chambers of 
commerce, trade organizations, labor unions and women’s clubs in 
all parts of the country. 

Resolutions adopted were: 


1. To exercise any influence opportunity may offer for the sup- 
pression of disloyalty and the promotion of Americanism. 


2. To support the widest possible dissemination of American 
ideals through the schools, the press, the pulpit and in public meet- 
ings. 


3. That this organization co-operate with the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters in forwarding the Americanization move- 
ment for the preservation of the fundamentals of our government. 


SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION MEETS 


L. B. Stewart of Shuttleworth, Kieler & Co. and former secre- 
tary of the American Paper & Pulp Association, presided as tem- 
porary chairman at the meeting of the Salesmen’s Association, 
held Wednesday morning, April 14, in the Roof Garden of the 
Waldorf Astoria. 

The report of the temporary secretary, F. W. Main was fol- 
lowed by five minute talks by George W. Sisson, president of 
the Racquette River Paper Company; Henry Stokes, president 
of the Wrapping Paper Manufacturers Service Bureau; John C. 
Schmidt of the Schmidt & Ault Paper Company, York, Pa.; S. E. 
Everest of the Marathon Paper Mills, Rothschild, Wis., and Robert 
FE. Ramsey, director of sales promotion of the American Writing 
Paper Company, who gave sales suggestions and epigrammatic 
pointers on the profession of salesmanship. After these talks the 
members entered into a business session. A nominating committee 
was appointed after which the meeting adjourned for a buffet 
luncheon on the roof. 

The afternoon session opened with a report of the nominating 
committee and the nominating of officers after which an address 
was made by the president of the association. 

“Why Salesmen Should Co-Operate” was the subject of an ex- 
cellent talk by Charles F. Abbott, director of publicity and sales 
research of the National Aniline and Chemical Company; former 
director of Sales Celluloid Company; assistant general manager 
of the Art Metal Construction Company, Jamestown, N. Y.; gen- 
eral sales and advertising manager of The Flintkote Company, 
Boston, Mass.; Co-organizer and ex-president of the New York 
Sales Managers Club; and co-organizer of the American Society 
of Sales Executives. 

He was followed by an address by H. Gardner McKerrow, 
Mvertising manager of the National Aniline and Chemical Com- 
pany, on the topic, “Salesmen of the Future,” after which the 
meeting was adjourned. 
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BOARD SPECIALTIES ASSOCIATION 


The Pulp & Paper Board Specialties Association met in room 
106, Tuesday, April 13 at 10 A. M., and was presided over by 
H. E. Lindquist, secretary of the association. 

The following resolution was favorably acted upon: Resolved 
that the present organization be continued as the Bristol Board 
Manufacturers Association with the following officials appointed 
to act with a view of constructing a permanent organization to 
be affiliated with the American Paper and Pulp Association: 

Norman Harrower—President. 

Page Wheelwright—Treasurer. 

H. E. Lindquist—Secretary. 

The following resolutions were voted upon and adopted cover- 
ing the manufacture and sale of Index Bristols, to be made 
effective July 1, 1920: 


1. Sealed in packages of 100 sheets for all sizes not larger than 
25% x 30%. 


2. Priced per pound. 


3. The Trade Customs Stock Sizes shall be: 
20% x 24% 
22% x 28% 
25% x 30% 
Any order other than in a stock size must be for not less 
than one ton in an equivalent weight and regular color. 


4. Weights—Index Bristols shall be made in 
weight basis: 


the following 


25% x 30% — 110 — 140 — 170 — 220 
20% x 24% — 72— 91 — 111 — 143 
22% x 28% — 91 — 118 — 140 — 181 


5. The variation of 5% in weight to constitute a good de- 
livery. Standard Stock sizes to be billed at nominal weight. 


6. Special weights lighter than 25% x 30% — 100 Ib. base 
weight, and all intermediate special weights shall carry same 
ream price as next heavier base weight and shall not be made 
in lots of less than 3 tons. 

For iots of 25,000 Ibs. or more of one basis weight this rule 
does not apply. 

(Signed H. E. Lrnpoutst), 
Secretary 


WRITING PAPER ASSOCIATION 


The Writing Paper Manufacturers Association held its meet- 
ing Wednesday morning, April 14, in the East Room of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, and was presided over by secretary and chairman 
E. H. Naylor. Only routine business was discussed and the fol- 
lowing officers were re-elected for the coming year: President, 
W. J. Raybold of the B. D. Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, 
Mass.; first vice-president, R. F. McElwain of the Crocker-McEl- 
wain Company, Holyoke, Mass.; second vice-president, Norman 
W. Wilson of the Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa.; and 
secretary-treasurer, Emmett Hay Naylor, 18 East 4lst Street, 
New York City. 


TOILET PAPER CONVERTERS 


The Toilet Paper Converters Association held its first an- 
nual meeting at 2:30 Monday afternoon, April 12, during which 
members generally discussed routine business. 

All of last year’s officers were reelected as follows:—John M. 
Ross of Utica, president; P. S. Wagner of Green Bay, Wis., vice 
president, and E, H. Naylor, secretary and treasurer. 

Membership in this comparatively young association covers al- 
most the entire converting field, there being but very few con- 
verters who are not members. The most important achievement 
of the association during the past year has been the organization 
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of the Toilet Paper Label Registration Bureau, with offices at 
18 East 41st street, New York. 

In operation it serves as a clearing house for all brand in- 
formation. Any manufacturer may register his brand with the 
bureau, and may utilize the bureau to ascertain whether a pro- 
posed brand conflicts with any already established. 


WAXED PAPER ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of the Waxed Paper Manufacturers Association 
held at 10 a. m. Tuesday in room 112, there were the Ohio Waxed 
Paper and Printing Company, Columbus, Ohio, and the West 
Carrollton Parchment Company, West Carrollton, Ohio, were 
admitted to membership. The meeting was presided over by 
President W. J. Eisner of the Newark Paraffine and Parchment 
Company of New York. 

The difficulties of production as affected by the scarcity of labor, 
raw material and waxing stock in general were discussed, and 
a committee is to be appointed in the near future to look into the 
market with a view to facilitating the obtaining of raw material 
by waxed paper manufacturers. The chief cause for the present 
scarcity in the pulp field, it was said, is that approximately forty 
per cent of Canada’s pulp is being sent abroad, thereby taking 
large quantities of material out of the American market. 

Immediately after the meeting the twenty members present ad- 
journed to room 142 where luncheon was served. There were 
no elections or changes in officers of the association, all elections 
being held last February. 

The Wax Paper Manufacturers’ Association held its second 
meeting Wednesday morning, W. J. Eisner, of the Newark Paraf- 
fine and Parchment Paper Company, presiding. Trade customs and 
cost systems were principally discussed. 

The next regular meeting of the association will be held May 
21-22. 


GLAZED AND FANCY PAPER ASSOCIATION 


The Glazed and Fancy Paper Manufacturers Association which 
met Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock in room 107, was presided 
over by William H. Shuart of Springfield, Mass., the associa- 
tion’s president. In addition to the discussion of routine busi- 
ness, a change in the trade custom of granting 3 per cent dis- 
count for cash within thirty days, was voted on and altered to 
2 per cent discount for cash within ten days. 

The following officers were re-elected: William H. Shuart, 
Springfield Glazed Paper Company, president; Norman H. Fow- 
ler, Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Company, Holyoke, Mass., 
vice-president; Frank O. Walther, of Walther & Co., 72 Duane 
Street, New York City, secretary, and G. Frank Merriam of the 
Holyoke Card and Paper Company, Springfield, Mass., treasurer. 


COVER PAPER ASSOCIATION 


The Cover Paper Manufacturers Association met in the East 
Room of the Waldorf-Astoria Tuesday afternoon. No new business 
was brought up and the meeting was devoted to a discussion of 
trade customs and routine business. All of the old officers were 
re-elected for the coming year as follows: President, S. S. 
Rogers, Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company, Holyoke, Mass. ; 
vice-president, Thomas Beckett, Beckett Paper Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, and secretary-treasurer, FE. H. Naylor, 18 East 4lst 
street, New York City. The Executive Committee remains un- 
changed. 


INCOME TAX COMMITTEE MEETS 


The Income Tax Committee met Monday afternoon at 2 o’clock 
in room 107 and discussed the income tax problems as affecting 
the paper industry. An income tax primer compiled by the com- 
mittee for use of members of the paper industry was discussed 
and prepared for presentation on Thursday at the general busi- 
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ness meeting of the American Paper and Pulp Association. The 
purpose of this primer is to explain the Income Tax Question- 
naire. 


TISSUE MANUFACTURES ASSOCIATION 

The Tissue Paper Manufactures Association met in the East 
Room, Tuesday, April 13. Members discussed routine business 
and re-elected all officers for the coming year. They were: Pres- 
ident, A. D. Coffin, of C. H. Dexter & Sons, Windsor Locks, 
Conn., who presided; vice-president, W. R. Hobbie, Phoenix 
Toilet and Paper Manufacturing Company, Phoenix, N. Y., and 
secretary-treasurer, E. H. Naylor, 18 East 41st Street, New York 
City. 


CARD BOARD ASSOCIATION 


The Card Board Manufacturers Association met in room 106, 
Wednesday morning, April 14. Each member present was called 
upon to give a summary of the conditions in his locality as re- 
gards labor and shipping, and the basis on which his company 
was accepting orders. In addition to this, routine business was 
discussed. All of last year’s officers were re-elected for the com- 


ing year. 


BOOK PAPER ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of the Book Paper Manufacturers Association 
held in the East Room, Monday, April 12, at 11 A. M., routine 
business was discussed and the only officer of the association, E. 
H. Naylor, secretary and treasurer, was reelected for the com- 
ing year. 


PULP MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
A meeting of the Pulp Manufacturers Association which was 
better termed by H. H. Bishop, secretary of the association an 
“informal conference” was held in room 109, Wednesday morning, 
April 14. There was no election or other business of special 
importance. . 


WRAPPING PAPER SERVICE BUREAU 


The Wrapping Paper Manufacturers Service Bureau met Wed- 
nesday morning, April 14 in the Roof Garden Sun Parlor of the 
Waldorf Astoria, A. J. Stewartson, secretary of the bureau pre- 
sided. A discussion of routine business occupied the meeting. 


SULPHITE BOND DIVISION 


The Sulphite Bond Division met Wednesday afternoon, April 14, 
in the East Room. Routine business was discussed. All of last 


year’s officers were re-elected. 






MARKET FOR PAPER IN SERBIA 


Paper towels are in quite common use in the hotels in Serbia. 
These towels are of Hungarian make and are imported from 
Budapest at a price of from 6 to 12 Hungarian crowns per hun- 
dred, according to the quality. (The present rate of exchange 
(February 27) is about 200 Hungarian crowns to $1). Local 
dealers state that this price is too low to admit of successful 
American competition. 

The toilet paper, imported from the same place, is proportion- 
ately cheap. 

The market for paper bags and writing paper is fairly large. 
The opening for American goods along this line will depend en- 
tirely upon prices. Dealers, however, think that the rate of ex- 
change (32 dinars to $1) would be too great a handicap upon 
American goods. Prior to the war the high-grade writing 
paper came from England and France and the cheaper grades 
came from Austria. There were no imports of these goods from 
the United States. 
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of the Toilet Paper Label Registration Bureau, with offices at 
18 East 4lst street, New York. 

In operation it serves as a clearing house for all brand in- 
formation. Any manufacturer may register his brand with the 
bureau, and may utilize the bureau to ascertain whether a pro- 
posed brand conflicts with any already established. 


WAXED PAPER ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of the Waxed Paper Manufacturers Association 
held at 10 a. m. Tuesday in room 112, there were the Ohio Waxed 
Paper and Printing Company, Columbus, Ohio, and the West 
Carrollton Parchment Company, West Carrollton, Ohio, were 
admitted to membership. The meeting was presided over by 
President W. J. Eisner of the Newark Paraffine and Parchment 
Company of New York. 

The difficulties of production as affected by the scarcity of labor, 
raw material and waxing stock in general were discussed, and 
a committee is to be appointed in the near future to look into the 
market with a view to facilitating the obtaining of raw material 
by waxed paper manufacturers. The chief cause for the present 
scarcity in the pulp field, it was said, is that approximately forty 
per cent of Canada’s pulp is being sent abroad, thereby taking 
large quantities of material out of the American market. 

Immediately after the meeting the twenty members present ad- 
journed to room 142 where luncheon was served. There were 
no elections or changes in officers of the association, all elections 
being held last February. 

The Wax Paper Manufacturers’ Association held its second 
meeting Wednesday morning, W. J. Eisner, of the Newark Paraf- 
fine and Parchment Paper Company, presiding. Trade customs and 
cost systems were principally discussed. 


The next regular meeting of the association will be held May 
21-22 


GLAZED AND FANCY PAPER ASSOCIATION 


The Glazed and Fancy Paper Manufacturers Association which 
met Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock in room 107, was presided 
over by William H. Shuart of Springfield, Mass., the associa- 
tion’s president. In addition to the discussion of routine busi- 
ness, a change in the trade custom of granting 3 per cent dis- 
count for cash within thirty days, was voted on and altered to 
2 per cent discount for cash within ten days. 

The following officers were re-elected: William H. Shuart, 
Springfield Glazed Paper Company, president; Norman H. Fow- 
ler, Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Company, Holyoke, Mass., 
vice-president; Frank O. Walther, of Walther & Co., 72 Duane 
Street, New York City, secretary, and G. Frank Merriam of the 
Holyoke Card and Paper Company, Springfield, Mass., treasurer. 


COVER PAPER ASSOCIATION 


The Cover Paper Manufacturers Association met in the East 
Room of the Waldorf-Astoria Tuesday afternoon. No new business 
was brought up and the meeting was devoted to a discussion of 
trade customs and routine business. All of the old officers were 
re-elected for the coming year as follows: President, S. S. 
Rogers, Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company, Holyoke, Mass.; 
vice-president, Thomas Beckett, Beckett Paper Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, and secretary-treasurer, FE. H. Naylor, 18 East 41st 
street, New York City. The Executive Committee 
changed. 


remains un- 


INCOME TAX COMMITTEE MEETS 


The Income Tax Committee met Monday afternoon at 2 o’clock 
in room 107 and discussed the income tax problems as affecting 
the paper industry. An income tax primer compiled by the com- 
mittee for use of members of the paper industry was discussed 
and prepared for presentation on Thursday at the general busi- 
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ness meeting of the American Paper and Pulp Association. The 
purpose of this primer is to explain the Income Tax Question- 
naire, 


TISSUE MANUFACTURES ASSOCIATION 


The Tissue Paper Manufactures Association met in the East 
Room, Tuesday, April 13. Members discussed routine business 
and re-elected all officers for the coming year. They were: Pres- 
ident, A. D. Coffin, of C. H. Dexter & Sons, Windsor Locks, 
Conn., who presided; vice-president, W. R. Hobbie, Phoenix 
Toilet and Paper Manufacturing Company, Phoenix, N. Y., and 
secretary-treasurer, E. H. Naylor, 18 East 41st Street, New York 
City. 


CARD BOARD ASSOCIATION 


The Card Board Manufacturers Association met in room 106, 
Wednesday April 14. Each member present was called 
upon to give a summary of the conditions in his locality as re- 
gards labor and shipping, and the basis on which his company 
was accepting orders. In addition to this, routine business was 
discussed. All of last year’s officers were re-elected for the com- 


norning, 


ing year. 


BOOK PAPER ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of the Book Paper Manufacturers Association 
held in the East Room, Monday, April 12, at 11 A. M., routine 
business was discussed and the only officer of the association, E. 
H. Naylor, secretary and treasurer, was reelected for the com- 
ing year. 


PULP MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
A meeting of the Pulp Manufacturers Association which was 
better termed by H. H. Bishop, secretary of the association an 
“informal conference” was held in room 109, Wednesday morning, 
\pril 14. There was no election or other business of special 
importance. . 


WRAPPING PAPER SERVICE BUREAU 


The Wrapping Paper Manufacturers Service Bureau met Wed- 
nesday morning, April 14 in the Roof Garden Sun Parlor of the 
Waldorf Astoria, A. J. Stewartson, secretary of the bureau pre- 
A discussion of routine business occupied the meeting. 


SULPHITE BOND DIVISION 


The Sulphite Bond Division met Wednesday afternoon, April 14, 
in the East Room. Routine business was discussed. All of last 
year’s officers were re-elected. 


sided. 






MARKET FOR PAPER IN SERBIA 


Paper towels are in quite common use in the hotels in Serbia. 
These towels are of Hungarian make and are imported from 
Budapest at a price of from 6 to 12 Hungarian crowns per hun- 
dred, according to the quality. (The present rate of exchange 
(February 27) is about 200 Hungarian crowns to $1). Local 
dealers state that this price is too low to admit of successful 
American competition. 

The toilet paper, imported from the same place, is proportion- 
ately cheap. 

The market for paper bags and writing paper is fairly large. 
The opening for American goods along this line will depend en- 
tirely upon prices. Dealers, however, think that the rate of ex- 
change (32 dinars to $1) would be too great a handicap upon 
American Prior to the war the high-grade writing 
paper came from England and France and the cheaper grades 
came from Austria. There were no imports of these goods from 
the United States. 
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The fifth annual meeting of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
from Tuesday to Thursday, April 13 to 15, 1920. 

On Tuesday morning the standing committees held their meet- 
ings in the Myrtle Room and Room 151 of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
and it was not until Wednesday at 9:45 a. m. that the first general 
session of the Association was called. 

After the address of welcome and the response, Raymond S. 
Hatch, of the Hamersley Manufacturing Company, Garfield, N. Y., 
the president of the Association, delivered his address. 


President Hatch’s Address 


The time which has elapsed since our last meeting has been 
one of great activity for all the members of our association. The 
paper industry, like all other industries, is today faced with an 
increasing scarcity of labor, and is turning to its technically trained 
men for the solutions of problems, which to a great extent, were 
unsuspected until we entered the post-war period of readjust- 
ment. 

Never before has the world so fully realized that the great mis- 
sion of science is to learn the workings of the natural laws and 
interpret them for the lasting benefit of the human race. The 
right interpretation of these laws, whether in the field of physical, 
chemical or psychological science, places us in harmony with the 
universal law which governs the constructive advance of all 
nature, and in these trying times, the responsibility placed upon 
men of scientific training should be a source of sober thought and 
a resolve for a more nearly perfect realization of the ideal of 
industrial activity in which all men will find justice and joy in 
their labors. 

As science increases its field of activity, the scientifically trained 
men in our industry must broaden the scope of their activities 
and interpret the natural laws, not only as applied to the opera- 
tion of machines and processes, but also as applied to the rela- 
tion of man to his fellowmen. 

I cannot recommend to your favorable consideration too 
strongly the importance of this heretofore largely neglected 
branch of science. 

Your Executive Committee has, at its meetings during the past 
year, given careful consideration to the growth and future de- 
velopment of our association. This will be fully covered in the 
committee’s report. 

There is one thing, however, I would recommend to your earnest 
consideration. A new grade of membership has been proposed, 
through which, it is hoped, the association will be able greatly 
to broaden the scope of its work, and I ask your hearty endorse- 


ment of this step. 
Since the formation of our association, some five years ago, 
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TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Lengthy and Important Program Is Carried Out Dur- 
ing Three Days’ Session at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 





Raymond E. Hatch of Hamersley Mfg. Co. Chosen to Head the Association for Another Year—In- 
teresting Symposium on Rag Selection and Cooking as Well as One on Extent to Which the Jordan 
Can Replace the Beating Engine in the Production of Paper Are Held—Numerous Helpful Papers 
on Important Subjects Are Read During the Convention. 
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our growth has been rapid, and the amount of valuable work done 
in the interest of the industry by our committees, and by individ- 
uals, is increasing daily. This growing activity in the technical 
field of the pulp and paper industry, places a new responsibility 
on our association; we must see to it that we have full control 
of the form in which the records of the work done are placed 
before the industry. 

There is only one means by which this can be successfully ac- 
complished, and this is througlr the publishing, by the Technical 
Association, of its own journal. It might be appropriate, to out- 
line for your benefit, the possibilities of such a journal. In it, 
primarily, should be published all papers and proceedings of our 
association. There is also much data of general interest now pub- 
lished individually by the various member associations which make 
up the American Paper and Pulp Association. The journal I 
have in mind would serve as a medium for the spread of this 
information, and would place it in a form to be used for reference 
as could be done by no other method. 

The pulp and paper industry is closely connected with the lum- 
ber, textile, and other industries and they would all find a com- 
mon meeting ground in the kind of journal I mention. None of 
the journals at present published have the scope of the one which 
I have outlined, and I am sure that we can make such a piece of 
work stand out as an achievement well worthy of taking its 
place besides the splendid accomplishment of the Committee on 
Vocational Education. 

The proper launching of such a venture requires considerable 
capital, and it largely rests with you to make it a success. I need 
hardly emphasize the financial soundness of the proposition. As 
an advertising medium it would be of the highest character and 
should attract the advertising of all materials which go to build 
up the pulp and paper industry. You will readily see that a jour- 
nal of this character, under competent management, would not 
only become rapidly self-sustaining, but would soon prove a 
sound business investment. 

In order to maintain the character of the journal I mention, at 
a high standard, it would be necessary to keep the control within 
the Technical Association, and to that end I would suggest some 
such plan as the issue of stock, to be taken up by the members 
of the Technical Association and their friends. 

It has been roughly estimated that twenty thousand dollars 
would be sufficient to start the journal and put in on a paying 
basis. If this twenty thousand dollars consisted of two thousand 
shares of ten dollars par value each, every member would be 
able to invest according to his resources, and we should have no 
difficulty in providing adequate capital to carry the enterprise 
through. 

There may be other and better means of financing this project. 
I have only suggested one possibility; the details of the financing 
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plan can be easily worked out if it is your pleasure to take up 
what appeals to me to be the most important step we have before 
us in the near future. 

In conclusion I wish to thank the members of the various 
committees for the loyal support they have given during the past 
year. The work they have done and the plans for future accom- 
plishment place our association high in the ranks of the scien- 
tific bodies of the world. 


Reports of Committees 


Immediately thereafter a committee was appointed to consider 
the recommendations contained in the president’s address, consist- 
ing of John H. Thickens, chairman; Henry E. Surface, Ross 
Campbell, H. P. Baker and R. S. Kellogg. 

The report of the Executive Committee and that of the secre- 
tary-treasurer were read and accepted, and the following com- 
mittee appointed to audit the books of the treasurer: E. C. 
Tucker, L. M. Yoerg and J. D. Rue. 

W. W. Cronkhite was then appointed chairman of a committee 
to nominate officers for the ensuing year, and Fred A. Curtis and 
W. O. Johnson were appointed to act with him. 

The following reports of the standing committees were reported 
by the respective chairman of each committee: Ross Campbell 
reported on “Abstracts of Literature”; Henry E. Surface, “Bibli- 
ography”; William A. Kelly, “Groundwood”; Edward P. Gleeson, 
“Heat, Light and Powder”: Frederick C. Clark, “Paper Testing”; 
George R. Wyman, “Pulp and Paper Machinery’; Martin L. 
Griffin, “Soda Pulp’; E. C. Tucker, “Standard Methods of Test- 
ing Materials”; Olai Bache-Wiig, “Sulphate Pulp’; Herbert G. 
Spear, “Sulphite Pulp”; George E. Williamson, “Vocational Edu- 
cation.” 

Election of Officers 


At the Wednesday afternoon session the following officers were 
re-elected for the ensuing year: Raymond S. Hatch, president, 
the Hamersley Manufacturing Company, Garfield, N. J.; Robert 
B. Wolf, vice-president, Aeolian Building, New York, N. Y.; 
Thomas J. Keenan, secretary-treasurer, 471 Fourth avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

The Executive Committee elected consists of the following: 
Raymond S. Hatch, chairman; Robert B. Wolf; Henry E. 
Fletcher, Fletcher Paper Company, Alpena, Mich.; Frederick C. 
Clark, American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; 
Henry P. Carruth, Mead Pulp and Paper Company, Chillicothe, 
Ohio; R. S. Kellogg, and George E. Williamson, Strathmore 
Paper Company, Mittineague, Mass. 


Symposium on Rag Cooking 


The members next divided into two groups, one of which ad- 
journed to Room 151, where E. C. Tucker acted as chairman of a 
Symposium on Rag Selection and Cooking which touched on 1— 


Selection of rags and their standardization. 2—Cooking of rags. 
a. Reasons for cooking and objects accomplished. 
b. The cooking liquor. 


c. The rotary boiler and drive, with special reference to any ° 


recent improvement, power consumption, etc. 

d. The factors of time and pressure and how cooking is in- 
fluenced by them. 

e. The washing of rags in the boiler and their handling from 
boiler to washer. 

Special Papers 

Meantime the remaining members in the Myrtle Room read 
and discussed the following special papers: “Some Further Mill 
Trials on the Pulping of Second Cut Cotton Linters,” by Otto 
Kress and Sidney D. Wells; “Testing Tearing Strength of Paper 
with the Elmendorf Tearing Tester,” by Armin Elmendorf; “Fuel 
fromm Sulphite Waste Liquor,’ by George Barsky and Ralph H. 
McKee; “Grinding Woodpulp Efficiently,” by A. F. Meyer, and 
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“Advantages of Liquid Sulphur Dioxide for Sulphite Pulp Man- 
ufacture,” by Vance P. Edwardes. 

A short third general session of the Association was held 
prior to recessing for attendance on the general meeting of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association in the Astor Gallery on 
Thursday shortly after 9:30 a. m. 


Other Papers 


The fourth general session convened at 2 p. m., and at this 
meeting the reading and discussion of the following papers took 
place in the Myrtle Room: George M. Trostle’s paper on “Possi- 
bilities of Developing a More Efficient Method of Extracting the 
Soda Salts from Black Ash”; E. R. Barker’s paper on “Improved 
Equipment for Sulphite Mills,” which described a new type of 
limestone acid system; a new apparatus for automatic melted sul- 
phur feed; an automatic alarm to show sublimated sulphur; a 
device for regulating the strength of acid in jenssen levers, and 
a system for controlling automatically the strength of acids from 
milk of lime systems. Next followed W. E. Byron Baker’s article 
on “Methods of Cooking Control”; Stephen A. Staege’s paper on 
“Sectional Individual Motor Drive for Paper Machines”; John 
W. Brassington’s article, “Application of Pragmatic Philosophy 
to Papermaking Industry,” and “Some New Methods of Waste 
Sulphite Liquor Recovery,” by Walter H. Dickerson. 


Symposium on Jordan and Beater 


At the same hour in Room 151 was held a symposium on the 
extent to which the jordan can feplace the beating engine in the 
production of paper. The discussion was led by W. I. Nixon, 
of the Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company. Max Zimmer- 
man, of the Charles Bolat Paper Mills, contributed a special 
paper on the same subject. A symposium was later led by T. F. 
Enderlein, of the Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., East 
Angus, P. Q., and R. M. Radsch, of the Thilmany Pulp and Paper 
Company, Kaukauna, Wis., during which was discussed the re- 
covery of black liquor with ,special regard to the most durable 
method of lining the smelters used in the sulphate recovery 
process. 


PROVINCIAL COMPANY ON NEW BASIS 


In the recent reorganization of the Provincial Paper Mills 
Company, Toronto, Ont., the name has been changed to Pro- 
vincial Paper Mills, Limited, and in the distribution of stock, 
helders of common have three shares of the new for two shares 
of the old. The preferred shares are transferred on the basis 
of share for share in the new organization. The change involves 
an amalgamation of the Provincial Paper Company with the Port 
Arthur Pulp and Paper Company of Port Arthur, Ont., which is 
a subsidiary concern, the former holding a large percentage of 
the stock of the latter. The Port Arthur plant manufactures 
sulphite pulp, production being about 60 tons a day, half of which 
is bleached. The shareholders of the Provincial Paper Company 
will now receive directly what they have in the past received 
indirectly in dividends from the subsidiary company. The com- 
mon stock has been increased from $2,481,300 to $3,500,000. The 
outstanding preferred shares stand the same as before at $1,- 
700,000. I. H. Weldon, president of the company, and S. F. 
Duncan, secretary-treasurer, have as trustees each been allotted 
1,500 fully paid preferred shares, which carry an annual dividend 
of 7 per cent. The common since the first of the year has been 
on a 6 per cent basis, being raised from 4 per cent. The Pro- 
vincial Paper Company will shortly move into its new and com- 
modious offices on Simcoe street, Toronto, extensive alterations to 
the property, which was purchased for $90,000, now being under 
way. The company turns out about 70 tons a day of book papers 
at its plants at Mille Roches, Georgetown and Thorold and is 
the largest. producer of this line of paper in Canada. 
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Since the last meeting of the Technical Association more or 
less interest has been displayed in the use of liquid sulphur diox- 
ide in the manufacture of sulphite pulp. This paper has been pre- 
pared with the idea of presenting such facts which are now 
available upon this subject. 

The production of liquid sulphur dioxide from smelter smoke 
has long been recognized as a possibility, but previous to the 
world war no liquid sulphur dioxide from any source was pro- 
duced in this country. Prior to 1914 the Forest Products Labora- 
tory was using liquid sulphur dioxide obtained from Germany in 
cylinders of approximately 200 pounds capacity. It was some 
time after the institution of the blockade before we were able 
to obtain the liquefied gas in this country. There are now, how- 
ever, at least two concerns manufacturing this material from 
elemental sulphur, though upon a small scale, so far as pulp 
manufacture is concerned, and one smelter producing something 
in the neighborhood of fifty tons of liquid sulphur dioxide per 
day. 

Fumes from smelters operating upon pyritic ores carry any- 
where from 0.5 to 3 percent sulphur dioxide in the gas stream 
emanating from the main stack. However, from certain of the 
smelting operations, such as sintering, roasting and converting 
gas of much higher concentration is obtained. Gas from this 
source is naturally selected for liquefaction inasmuch as high 
concentrations.of sulphur dioxide require less total amount of gas 
per pound of product. 


Process Employed 

The process employed follows rather closely the procedure 
outlined by Hanish and Schroeder and patented by them in Ger- 
many. The patent, however, expired sometime ago. The flow 
sheet and following description will serve to clear up the main 
points at least. The gas is first cooled, then passed through dust 
scrubbers which remove nearly all of the suspended solids and 
much of the sulphuric acid mist. In modern plants the Cottrell 
electric precipitator would very satisfactorily handle this step 
of the process. After cleaning, the gas is passed into absorption 
towers where as strong: as possible a solution of sulphur dioxide 
and water is made up. In actual operation, the strength of this 
solution tests in. the neighborhood of 1 percent. The sulphur 
dioxide is next recovered from the water solution by the appli- 
cation of heat and agitation, is cooled, dryed and compressed 
to 60 to 75 pounds, and cooled again to 20° Cent., at which tem- 
perature it is liquified. Another method patented by Moulin 
and Vardini' comprises the direct cooling and liquefaction of the 
entire gas stream, but has, as far as known, never been put into 
practice. The great disadvantage of this process lies in the 
enormous amount of inert gas which must be handled by the 
compressors. Other methods are that of Pictet, where sulphur 
dioxide is produced by the action of molten sulphur and sulphuric 


Your. Soc. Chem. Ind. 1912, p. 128 
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acid. This method was used to some extent in France, as was 
that of Melsen’s and Pictet, of freezing sulphurous acid solu- 
tions.” The solution of the sulphur dioxide in nonaqueous sol- 
vents, such as soya bean oil, has been recently patented in this 
country® and another method where the carrying media is a silica 
jell, is being developed. 


Difficult to Figure Costs on Plant 


At the present time it is particularly difficult to figure costs 
on any plant, especially one of this type. Much, of course, de- 
pends upon local conditions, such as gas concentration, fuel 
and water supply, and what is very important the efficiency of 
the different units of the system. We, however, feel, and in 
this are borne out by others, that liquid sulphur dioxide can be 
produced at a cost of about $10 a ton. The cost of tank car 
equipment must necessarily be included and nearly $2 a ton will 
be added by this item, depending upon the storage capacity at 
each end of the line and the daily output. The smelter must 
naturally make a profit out of the operation, leaving but a small 
allowance for freight charges. However, for purposes of calcu- 
lation, it is safe to assume that this material would carry the 
same rate as sulphuric acid, or about 15 cents to 18 cents per 
100 pounds for a 150-mile haul. With the shippers owning the 
cars, a certain rebate would be allowed by the transportation 
company. Just how much this would amount to, however, I am 
unable to say. 

The rate applying on the west coast is somewhat less than 


that just mentioned, being 12% cents per hundredweight for a 
haul of about 145 miles. 


Value of Liquid Sulphur Dioxide 


The value of liquid sulphur dioxide for acid making and its 
advantages in cooking are to a certain extent unknown quantities, 
though it can certainly be assumed that it is worth in excess 
of its equivalent weight in sulphur. That is, if sulphur costs 
$24 a ton at the mill liquid sulphur dioxide is worth more than 
$12. Neglecting any of the chemical advantages due to the use 
of liquid sulphur dioxide, it is estimated that mechanically the de- 
creased handling charges and simplified operation alone would 
permit $15 being paid for this material. 

In addition to simplicity of operation and control, we feel 
that liquid sulphur dioxide has other and more important advan- 
tages over elemental sulphur when used in acid making. These 
may be briefly enumerated as follows: Freedom from sulphuric 
acid and sublimed sulphur; elimination of burners and coolers; 
smaller piping necessary and that of iron; stronger acid and 
shorter make-up time due to the more concentrated gas, and the 


advantage which would be gained in the summer by the acid plant 


2Molinari’s Industrial Inorganic Chemistry, 


8Richter & Moore, U. S. Patent 1,315,189; se. Paper Industry, October, 
1919, p. 536. 
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being independent of the cooling water. With the exception of 
sulphuric acid and acid strength, the other points have been con- 
sidered in the above estimate. 


Sulphuric Acid Causes Loss 


Sulphuric acid most frequently causes a loss of twenty pounds 
of sulphur per ton of pulp in addition to the lime which is pre- 
cipitated out.” On the above basis this amounts to thirty-five 
pounds of calcium oxide per ton. The material loss from these 
items alone can easily amount to 35 cents a ton of pulp made, 
and in many cases is doubtless more. In addition to actual 
monetary loss, indirect, and more serious losses are incurred 
due to the cost of cleaning the acid system and piping of pre- 
cipitated lime, and the rapid depreciation of such equipment. A 
saturated solution of clear cooking acid can carry about twenty 
pounds of calcium sulphate in the liquor per ton of pulp. This 
is precipitated at cooking temperatures and could easily form a 
protective coating over the ends of the chips, effectually plugging 
the pores, and seriously retarding penetration by the cooking 
acid, thus causing unevenly cooked pulp. Doubtless, everyone 
has noticed “egg-shells,” which appear at times in the finished 
sheet. These spots are calcium sulphate. 

In pulping woods carrying even small amounts of pitch, the 
precipitated calcium sulphate offers a nucleus around which the 
pitch may collect and examination of pitch taken off the couch 
guard beard will show it to consist in the main part of mineral 
matter. 

If the waste liquor is to be used for ethyl alcohol production, 
it has been found that sulphuric acid has a retarding effect upon 
the amount of sugar formed. This is possibly contrary to what 
would be expected from the ease with which wood is hydrolyzed 
by sulphuric acid in the production of alcohol from wood waste. 


Effect of Increased Gas Concentration 


The effect of increased gas concentration upon the speed of 
reaction and acid strength is well known, but deserves reiteration.® 
With a gas concentration of 100 per cent and at 20° Cent. and 
atmospheric pressure, the maximum amount of sulphur dioxide 
which can be dissolved in water is 10.8 per cent. With burner 
gases testing between 16 per cent and 17 per cent, approximately 
one-sixth or only 1.8 per cent free sulphur dioxide could be 
made. In additicn, acid is usually made under a vacuum, thus 
further reducing the possible acid concentration. Before going 
further, I wish to explain the terms used above: By free acid in 
this case, is not meant the usual mill test “free,” but true free 
sulphurous acid. As an example,—an acid which by the mill test 
analyzes 4.0 per cent total, 2.6 per cent free, and 1.4 per cent com- 
bined, actually has the following composition: 4.0 per cent total, 
1.2 free and 2.8 combined. That is, the total amount of sulphur 
dioxide present is 4 per cent, sulphur dioxide in free sulphurous 
acid, 1.2 per cent and that combined with the bases 2.8 per cent. 
It would be possible then to make up an acid under atmospheric 
pressure and 20° Cent., using liquid sulphur dioxide of the fol- 
lowing approximate composition, as indicated by the mill test. 
Total 13.2 per cent, free 12.0 per cent and combined 1.2 per cent. 
In comparison with this, using a 17 per cent gas at 16° Cent., and 
atmospheric pressure, the limit of solubility was reached when 
the mill test showed 4.0 per cent total, 2.8 per cent free, and 1.2 
per cent combined.” 

Assuming that it was not possible for any reason to use all 
liquid sulphur dioxide in the acid plant it still would be very 





*A. S. Cosler, “Burning Gas Cooling”—Paper, 2-13-18, p. 19. 
"Griffin, M. K., “Sulphur Dioxide Absorption Systems.” 
13, 1918, p. 64, 


"Barker, E R., “Theory and Practice of Acid Making.” 
13, 1918, p. 24. 


é te Paulson, “New Absorption Apparatus.” 
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advantageous to fortify-the burner gases with this material. In 
such a case it would probably be best to introduce the sulphur 
dioxide into the burner gas stream at the beginning of the coolers, 
thus obtaining the cooling effect of the expanding gas. Most 
important, however, would be the advantage derived from the 
increased acid plant capacity without increased absorption equip- 
ment. 

In acid making, then, we have several factors, the effect of 
which can be reasonably expressed in dollars and cents, and 
others which I feel to be of greater importance, but which are 
difficult to estimate. 


Advantages from Use of Stronger Acids 


The advantages arising from the use of stronger acid in cook- 
ing have been repeatedly proved. What the effect of cooking 
with an acid of 10 to 15 per cent total sulphur dioxide concentra- 
ticn means, I cannot definitely say. It would be expected that in- 
creased yield due to more even penetration would be obtained, 
together with a shorter cooking time and lower bleach consump- 
tion. Such experiments as we have made indicate that with an 
acid of double the sulphur dioxide concentration than that usually 
employed, the time was decreased by 25 per cent and the yield 
increased by 10 per cent based on normal yields. While these 
figures remain to be confirmed, they will serve as a basis for 
calculating the saving effected. With a digester making two 
cooks a day a reduction of 25 per eent in the cooking time would 
add three cooks a week to the mill output. The increased saving 
due to greater yields would amount to about 100 pounds on a 
cord of wood, or you would be getting 1,100 pounds for the cost 
of 1,000 pounds. In the case of a 10-ton digester, the weekly 
output due to shorter cooking time would be increased from 
120 tons to 150, while the higher yield would add 15 tons, bring- 
ing the total to 165 or a 37% per cent increase. 

Liquid sulphur dioxide upon expansion absorbs about 94 British 
thermal units per pound, and ‘it is conceivable that the cooling 
water for the relief lines could be used to supply at least part 
of this heat. Also, it would be possible to pass the cooled relief 
gases directly into the acid system, regulating the flow of gas 
from storage tanks to suit conditions. This, of course, would 
be impossible if the gas supply was obtained from burners. 
The reclaimed liquor would be collected in a separate tank and 
there would be no raw acid tanks. 

Summer, with the temperature of the cooling water mounting 
upward, is generally looked forward to by the sulphite man as 
a time full of trouble. Because liquid sulphur dioxide upon 
expansion absorbs heat, hot cooking water will not have the 
same drawbacks as when sulphur is burned. 

Against these advantages must be charged the various altera- 
tions necessary and the enlarging of the recovery system to 
handle the greatly increased amount of gas from the digesters. 
What this may amount to we unfortunately have not the data 
upon which to base any calculations, so must leave the problem 
to those who are in closer touch with mill conditions. 


Smelter Man’s Wishes 


So far we have considered only the pulp mill side of the propo- 
sition. However, it takes two to make a bargain, and the smelter 
man’s wishes must not be insulted. He must first be assured 
of a steady demand for a term of years at a fairly definite price 
before he can be induced to invest his capital in a plant for 
liquid sulphur dioxide manufacture. The proposition is new, 
and technical details will have to be worked out before the plant 
will be able to operate at anywhere near the highest efficiency. All 
this costs money and plenty of it, and while the smelters would 
be very glad to be able to dispose of their waste gases in such 
a manner, in many cases products other than liquid sulphur 
dioxide can be manufactured. Sulphuric acid, of course, offers 
the biggest field, both as a final product and when used in the 
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production of phosphate fertilizer. Then it is possible to reduce 
the fumes to elemental sulphur which, however, would probably 
be a drug on the market. Sulphur when manufactured into 
sulphuric acid returns at present a greater revenue per unit 
of sulphur than a price of $15 a ton for liquid sulphur dioxide 
would allow, and the manufacturing costs are nearly the same. 
The argument in favor of the liquefied product is that the sul- 
phuric acid market is subjected to rather violent fluctuations, 
while the pulp mill demand should be fairly constant. 


To Inform Pulp Users 
The foregoing has been written with the intent of presenting 
all sides of the question as fully as possible in order that the 
pulp men might be informed of the present situation, and en- 
abled intelligently to estimate the price he would be willing to 
pay for liquefied sulphur dioxide. 


Not all mills will be able to obtain a supply of this material, 
because a relatively small tonnage of pyritic ores are smelted 
in the pulp-producing centres. The total amount of liquid 
sulphur dioxide which could be manufactured is in excess of 
2,200 tons a day, but by far the greater part of this is produced 
in the West. Upwards of three-fourths of the possible produc- 
tion is within easy shipping distance of the national forest areas, 
several smelters being on the forest borders. 

In addition then to obtaining a plentiful supply of wood at a 
reasonable price, together with power sites and plentiful water 
supply, pulp mills locating upon national forests would have the 
added advantage of being able to obtain liquid sulphur dioxide 
from smelters within easy shipping distance. It is entirely pos- 
sible that this last feature will be one of the deciding factors 
in the establishment of pulp mills in the Rocky Mountain States. 


WANTS DAMAGES FOR ODOR FROM SULPHATE OF SODA 


The hearing has commenced in the Superior Court in Montreal 
before justice Maclennan, of an action in which Albert Joseph 
Brown, K. C., is suing the Canadian Paper Company for $15,000 
damages and asking for the issue of a writ of injunction which 
shall restrain the company from using sulphate of soda in the 
manufacture of pulp and paper at its works at Windsor Mills, 
Que. The action is one of great importance to pulp manufac- 
turers, and undoubtedly the judgment rendered will be looked 
upon as a precedent. 

Mr. Brown is the owner of a summer residence at Windsor 
Mills, and he complains in his action that he was deprived of 
the enjoyment of that residence during the summers of 1917 and 
1918 owing to the disagreeable odors emanating from the de- 
fendants’ works through the use of the chemical complained of. 

The residential property in question has been in the possession 
of the Brown family since 1801. It is situated in grounds cover- 
ing fifty or sixty acres, and since ‘Mr. Brown came into posses- 
sion in 1905 he has, he told the court, spent something like 
$50,000 in improvements, including the laying out of lawns, plant- 
ing some 500 Irish rose trees, and upwards of ten thousand shrubs. 
Previous to 1910, the company defendant, in the production of 
pulp and paper at its mills, used a chemical known as carbonate 
of soda, or soda ash, and there was no nuisance or inconveniece 
to the neighborhood therefrom. Subsequently, the company 
changed the chemical and used sulphate of soda, and as a result 
there arose offensive smells which menaced the health of the 
people in the neighborhood. The inconvenience suffered by plain- 
tiff and his household was very great. They were forced to keep 
the windows on the south side of the house always closed. And 
as a matter of fact, during the summers of 1917 and 1918 they 
were not able to enjoy the use of the house at all. 


There had been considerable negotiations between plaintiff and 
the company with the object of effecting a remedy, and an offer 
had been made to purchase plaintiff's property—excluding two 
small houses on the estate—for $45,000; but plaintiff hesitated 
to part with the property in view of the fact that it had been in 
possession of the family for four generations. The correspond- 
ence between the parties was filed in the case, showing that all 
efforts to come to an amicable understanding had failed. A 
notarial protest was served on the company defendant in 1918; 
injunction proceedings followed, and finally the present action 
was taken. 

It was supported by the evidence of upwards of sixteen wit- 
nesses, mostly residents of Windsor Mills, who described the 
odors from the defendants’ mill as very disagreeable. Three 
doctors—Dr. Malcolm MacKay, of Sherbrooke, and formerly of 


Windsor Mills; Dr. John MacAbe, and Dr. Joseph Champagne, 
of Windsor Mills—agreed that the odors were bad and detri- 
mental to health. 

Evidence for the defence is to the effect that while the odors 
from the discharged gases of sulphate pulp at the defendant’s 
mill were not pleasant, nevertheless they were not injurious to 
health. 

One of the witnesses, a retired farmer, now living at Windsor 
Mills, and formerly engaged on a farm two or three miles from 
that town, at which distance he said the odors were “manifest,” 
said they were not objectionable at all. In fact, he confessed to 
liking them, and at times he had found them of some practical 
utility inasmuch as in their varying strength they indicated a 
coming change in the weather. Judgment will be given later. 


NO LABOR TROUBLE IN NEW YORK MILLS 


Labor troubles in the paper mills of Northern New York this 
spring were practically placed beyond the bounds of possibility 
Sunday through the actions taken by union locals throughout that 
section. While the action taken on the referendum to determine 
whether the workmen would accept the offer of 20 per cent ad- 
vance in wages made by the manufacturers was in the nature of 
a secret vote, information has leaked out that the paper makers 
gave a favorable vote which was almost unanimous. It is said 
that the pulp and sulphite workers also approved the proffered 
schedule. 

The leaders of the unions presented for consideration by the 
manufacturers an agreement which carried a schedule demanding 
25 per cent increase in wages to paper makers and from 30 to 
35 per cent increases to pulp and sulphite workers. This was 
for the new agreement to be made effective on May 1. For some 
time there have been negotiations in progress over the demands, 
and finally the labor heads submitted the offer of 20 per cent 
advance all around to the workmen in all parts of the United 
States and Canada where their organization controlled. The vote 
yesterday sets at ease all feeling of unrest and means that the 
mills of the country will run smoothly over the period which in 
the past has frequently given rough traveling. 

Some of the pulp workers now get as high as 60 cents an hour, 
while some get as low as 43 cents. A large percentage of the 
paper makers draw from 60 to 80 cents an hour, but there are 
special cases where as high as $1.23 an hour is paid. Under the 
new agreement there will be a general advance of 20 per cent 
in wages in the paper and pulp mills effected. This applies spe- 
cifically to union mills under working agreements, but the advance 
will be reflected upon mills not governed by working agreements. 
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Any method of getting rid of the sulphite waste liquor nuisance 
with a moderate profit or even with only avoidance of loss is of 
interest to many if not to all sulphite mills. The great develop- 
ments of the last few years in boiler design and boiler practice, 
the burning of powdered coal and of oil have made possible the 
use at a profit of concentrated waste sulphite liquor as a fuel. 
We wish to emphasize that we do not consider the use of sul- 
phite liquor as a fuel to be the ultimate use of that material. 
Amounts of sulphite liquor are being used for tanning, as a core 
binder, for briquetting etc. Undoubtedly still more valuable uses 
will develop with time and research. It is a safe prediction that 
eventually whatever use is made of the material, the liquor will 
have to be concentrated. Hence evaporation is a logical step 
in advance for the utilization of these organic materials since at 
any time in the future the concentrated liquor could be diverted 
to its new use. 

We wish to advocate the evaporation of the liquor and the 
burning of the concentrated residue from the evaporation under 
boilers for the generation of steam, this steam to be used to sup- 
ply power and to evaporate the liquor. Our reasons for examin- 
ing the phases of this system are the growing acuteness of the 
waste liquor situation as manifested by the ever increasing legis- 
lation, and the improved means mentioned above for burning fuels 
that do not ordinarily give high furnace efficiencies. 


Examination of the Residue 


In connection with an investigation being pursued at Columbia 
University on the utilization of sulphite waste liquor, we ex- 
amined the residue from the evaporation of vhree kinds of waste 
liquor : 

1. Raw liquor from the blow-pit. 

2. Fermented liquor of the old type, that is liquor in which the 
free SO, is neutralized previous to the fermentation by 
means of lime. 

3. Fermented liquor of the new type. In this liquor the free 
and part of the loose SO, is blown out by means of air, 
the current of which is kept up during the course of the 
fermentation. This scheme is known as “air fermentation.” 

This examination yielded the following data all calculated on 
the basis of residues dried at 110° C.: 

(1) (2) (3) 


i CO TS cicadshs dude eneds oe 8,100 7,480 7,950 
MSH Koxiniccuawidien shee eae cs 10.1 18.7 13.9 
Ve Se COMO. ciadiosvcrveuvers 5.4 5.8 5.4 
We Wb OEE vids ck eA dso weneseewnee 14 2.6 1.9 
CS: wobiaed: ...saceskevucsenes 40 3.2 3.5 


Can Be Burned in Form of Pitch 


The residue can be burned in the form of a pitch containing 50 
per cent of solid material. Such a pitch is quite fluid, sufficiently 
so to be burned by means of the ordinary form of oil burner in 
which oil is sprayed into the furnace. Moveover, such a pitch 
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does not contain too much water and can support its own com- 
bustion. 

The spray method of burning is one that is quiteefficient and 
requires very little attention as it is almost entirely automatic in 
operation. The burning of a pitch obviates the difficulty of 
evaporating the liquor completely to dryness and the handling 
of solid material, a thing that is more bothersome than the handling 
of liquids. 

The high percentage of sulphur in the residue does not present 
any problems in boiler design that have not already been solved. 
It is not unusual for power plants to use coals running as high 
as 4 per cent in sulphur. No corrosion will take place if the gases 
coming into contact with the metal parts are above 300° Fahr., 
that is, at this temperature the flue gases are sure to be “dry.” 

While the high ash content of the residue is a disadvantage, it is 
uot sufficient to make the utilization of the residue for fuel im- 
practicable. The ash content of the residue is greatest with the 
lime fermented liquor and least with the raw liquor. The ash per- 
centage of the air fermented liquor is higher than that of the 
raw because of the reduction of the percentage of nonash by fer- 
mentation, and because of the addition of inorganic salts which 
serve as yeast food. 

The air fermented liquor presents the least difficulties in the 
evaporation process, since most of the free and loosely combined) 
SO, has already been removed and the lime salts are low. The 
absence of much free and loose SO, is a decided advantage as it 
means that the amount of noncondensable gas that has to be 
handled in the vacuum evaporation is low and the corrosive action 
on the evaporator is small. The lime fermented liquor has a large; 
amount of calcium sulphate and sulphite in solution as well as a 
large amount of loosely combined SO, and some free from 
SO.. These lime salts will deposit out and cause trouble by scale 
formation in the evaporator tubes. 

Calculations 

On the basis of the above data we have made the calculations 
given below. 

The unit chosen for calculation is one ton of pulp per day. 

We get 1,800 gallons of liquor per ton of pulp. The liquor 
weighs 8.66 pounds per gallon and contains about 10 per cent of 
solids. 

Therefore we have for the raw liquor: 

Total weight of liquor 1800 x 8.66 = 15,600 Ib. 
Total weight of solids 1,560 Ib. 

In the air fermented liquor, some of the solids have been fer- | 
mented and alcohol has been distilled off. These solids, sugars, 
amount to about 2 per cent of the raw liquor. But during the 
operation the liquor has been concentrated somewhat so that the 
percentage of solids is not less in the air fermented than in the 
raw liquor. With the air fermented liquor the total solids are 
reduced to 80 per cent of that of the raw liquor and the percentage 
of solids is 10 per cent of the liquor. 
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Total weight of solids 1,560 x 80 = 1,250 lb. 
Total weight of liquor 1,250 x 10 =12,500 Ib. 
Since we are going to burn a pitch containing 50 per cent of 
solids, 
Weight of pitch from raw liquor 
or 
Weight of pitch from fermented liquor 2,500 Ib. 
The heat given off by the burning of the pitch will be equal 
to the heat given off by the burning of the solid less the heat 
required to drive off the water. For the raw liquor 
B.t.u. developed by the burning of 
solid: 8100 x 1560 = 12,630,000 
B.t.u. required to drive off the water = 1,650,000 
This last figure is made up of the following two parts, a and b: 
(a) To raise water from 120° to 212° F. 
92x 1560 = 143,000 
(b) To evaporate off the water 
970 x 1560 = 1,510,000 
Accordingly the B.t.u. developed by the burning of the pitch is 
the difference of the above figures or 10,980,000 B.t.u. This is the 
equivalent of 780 pounds of coal of 14,000 B.t.u. per pound. By a 
similar calculation we find that the burning of the pitch from the 
fermented liquor will give 8,610,000 B.t.u., equivalent to 610 pounds 
of the same kind of coal. 
Calculating the amount of 150 Ib. per square inch gauge pressure 
steam this fuel will develop, we find from the steam tables: 
Total heat of steam at 150 lb. gauge = 1195 B.t.u. per Ib. 
Total heat of feed water at 120° Fahr.— 88 B.t.u. per Ib. 
Heat required to form 1 lb. steam = 1107 B.t.u. 
Assuming a boiler efficiency of 75 per cent from the raw liquor 
residue we will get 
452 
10,980,000 


3,120 Ib. 


= 7,450 lb. of steam. 


1,107 
and from the fermented liquor 
aa 
8,610,000 


residue. 
= 5,830 lb. of steam. 


1,107 
In order to get the pitch we must evaporate 
15,600—3,120 or 12,480 lb. of water from the raw liquor, 
or 
12,500—2,500—=10,000 lb. of water from the fermented liquor. 
Summarizing these calculations, we have the following: 
Raw Air Ferm. 
Liquor Liquor 
Pounds of 150 Ib. steam that can be made 7,450 5,830 
Pounds of water that must be evaporated 12,480 10,000 
We may use the steam generated for the development of power 
in noncondensing steam engines. The exhaust steam of such en- 
gines could be used to evaporate the liquor in multiple effect 
evaporators. On the basis of this system we have the following 
calculations. A simple noncondensing Corliss engine has a steam 
consumption of about 25 Ib. of 150 Ib. steam per indicated horse- 
power. Therefore from our steam we get 


7,450 


24x25 
=about 12 I.H.P. for 24 hours a day per ton pulp with 


the raw liquor, or 
5,830 


24x25 
=about 10 I.H.P. for 24 hours a day per ton pulp with 
the fermented liquor. 
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The steam exhausted from this type of engine is at a pressure 
of about 3 to 5 Ib. per square inch. According to the Moliere 
diagram such exhaust steam is 88 per cent dry. Let us assume 
that owing to condensation in the pipes and other heat losses we 
deliver but 75 per cent of the theoretical amount to the evaporators. 
Then we have 

7,450 x 88 x .75 
raw liquor. 

5,830 x 88 x .75 = 
fermented liquor. 

From an evaporator catalog we find the figures given below, 
which enable us to calculate the steams required to evaporate the 
amounts of water mentioned above from the liquors. 

No. of 
effects 


4,930 Ib. steam per ton pulp for the 


3,850 Ib. steam per ton pulp for the 


Pounds of low pressure steam required to 
evaporate 
1 lb. of water The water The water from 
from raw liquor ferm. liquor 
13,830 11,100 
6,960 5,580 
372 4,640 3,720 
4 .276 3,440 2,760 
From this it can be seen that in addition to having the power 
mentioned previously, we have exhaust steam that is more than 
sufficient to effect the evaporation of the liquor in ordinary triple- 
effect evaporators. 


1 1.110 
2 558 
3 


Boiling Point Does Not Change 


Owing to the collodial nature of sulphite liquors, the boiling 
point does not change appreciably during the course of the evapora- 
tion. Hence it lends itself admirably for use in a thermo-com- 
pressor evaporator, since in this form of apparatus there is only 
a small difference of temperature between the heated and the 
heating side. If we use a thermo-compressor operating with 
150 lb. steam and connected to double effect evaporator, i.e., a 
triple-effect evaporator, the first effect of which is a thermo- 
compressor, we will have probably the most efficient type of 
evaporator for this type of material and also an installation of 
only moderate cost. Such an arrangement will evaporate about 
5.4 lb. of water per Ib. of 150 Ib. steam used. This amounts to 
185 lb. of high pressure steam as compared to .276 lb. of low 
pressure steam for quadruple effect. 


Raw 
Liquor Ferm. Liquor 
Pounds of steam required for evaporation. . 2,300 1,850 
Excess of steam 3,980 


This excess steam is equivalent to about 410 Ib. of coal for the 
raw liquor or about 315 lb. for the fermented liquor per ton of 
pulp per day. 

Thus it can be seen that the solid material of the waste liquor 
has sufficient fuel value to evaporate the liquor and enough in 
addition to supply some power of steam for other purposes. 


MUCH LUMBER STRANDED IN THE WOODS 


Practically all the snow in Eastern Canada has now disap- 
peared. The thaw was the most rapid one for many years past. 
There had been no thaw at all during the winter, but a couple of 
weeks ago a thaw set in and it continued day and night until all 
the snow had disappeared. The thaw was so rapid that it caught 
many woodsmen by surprise. One or two days sufficed to make 
all the roads in the woods impassable and there was no chance 
to use them again before all the snow had gone. In most years a 
considerable amount of hauling is done in the woods after a 
thaw sets in, because the snow roads freeze over at night. But 
this year there were no frosty nights. Reports from Eastern 
Canada indicate that large quantities of lumber will be left in 
the woods and some of the lumber operators are hard hit. 
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One of the subjects to which comparatively little attention has 
been given at the regular meetings of the Technical Association, 
yet one which is most deserving, is the subject of paper-machine 
drive, particularly with respect to the use of individual motors for 
each section of the variable speed line. 

Paper-machine drive has received more or less serious con- 
sideration by the paper industry and by the electrical manufac- 
turers, but as is well known, until very recently little improve- 
ment had been made in the method or system of drive, except for 
the development of electrical) means of obtaining variable speeds 
over any range desired with automatic control. In all other 
respects, the present mechanical systems of drive are essentially 
the same as have been employed for many years. To be sure, 
several modifications and small improvements have been made 
with a view to the elimination of the annoying and expensive 
bevel gears, spur gears, and friction clutches, but which has re- 
sulted in a multiplicity of belt and rope drives and has brought us 
very little nearer the solution of the problem. 

The paper industry was early to recognize the value of the use 
of electric power in manufacturing operations and has very gen- 
erally adopted motor drive in most parts of the mill, the paper 
machines being the one place where individual motor drive has 
not generally supplanted the older systems of engine, or motor 
group drive, and moreover, it is the one place where there is less 
to be said for group drive than in almost any other application. 
It is not because of any disinclination on the part of the paper 
industry to accept individual motor drive, that the old mechanical 
systems have been so long continued in use, but because of the 
inability of the electrical apparatus heretofore available to meet 
the exacting speed regulation requirements of sectional individual 
motor drive. 


Disadvantages of the Mechanical System 


Although we are all familiar with the various objectionable 
features of the old system of mechanical drive with its attendant 
annoyances, it may be well to review briefly some of the more 
important of the disadvantages of the mechanical system. In the 
first place; considerable space is required for the long line shaft 
with its numerous: cone pulleys and vertical belt drives, usually 
the entire basement being occupied for this purpose, and in addi- 
tion considerable space is required back of the machine for the 
transmission system there, including the cone pulleys, friction 
clutches, bevel gears, etc. In the transmission between the motor 
or engine driving the variable speed line of the machine to the 
machine itself there is a very large power loss, varying some- 
what, of course, on different machines, but averaging approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the total power delivered by the motor, 
which item itself is of considerable moment, especially in the 
drive of a large, high-speed news machine. On account of the 
large number of bevel gears, belts, pulleys, clutches, shafts and 
bearings that have to be maintained and kept in running order, 
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there is usually exceedingly high maintenance in connection with 
every paper machine, the belt item and gears alone frequently 
running into many thousands of dollars annually. In addition to 
the cost of belts, gears and mechanical parts, which actually have 
to be renewed, a large amount of labor is also required, not only 
to be on hand in case of accident to make quick repairs, but to 
rebuild and fix up equipment after it has been taken off for 
repairs. 

Among other disadvantages of mechanical transmission may be 
mentioned the noise and vibration of the gears, the hazard to 
employees coming in close proximity to gears, belts, shafting, etc. ; 
the fire hazard occasioned by the large number of bearings, which, 
if not given proper attention, may become hot, igniting the oil; 
the large amount of oil required for the lubrication of so much 
shafting and bearings; the high first cost of the mechanical drive 
including the line shaft; the lack of flexibility and the consider- 
able investment in spare parts that has to be carried as well as 
the space required for the storage of these parts. 


Where Lost Production Originates 


Probably the largest item affecting lost production on a paper 
machine is trouble with the mechanical transmission, and while it 
is not always evident at once why the machine is making “broke” 
it can frequently be traced to belt slippage, and not infrequently 
will the belt have to be taken up before production can be re- 
sumed, the vertical belt drives from the cone pulleys being one 
of the worst possible types of belt drive and requiring constant 
attention. In addition to the belt trouble, there is frequent gear 
breakage, bearing troubles, etc., which may result in several hours 
shutdown at each interruption. 

Not only does the mechanical system of drive interfere with 
production directly in the ways above mentioned, but indirectly 
imposes limitations on the output of the machine on account of 
the limitations in the speed at which it is possible or practicable 
to operate. This limitation is determined by a point which is 
always reached in the speed of a paper machine, where mechani- 
cal drive is used, above which the increasing cost of maintenance 
and lost production makes it impracticable to go. This is be- 
cause of increasing and varying belt slippage resulting in an 
excessive amount of “broke,” gear trouble, clutch trouble, diffi- 
culty in holding the equipment down and in alignment caused by 
excessive vibration, etc., and in addition to this the mechanical 
transmission losses increase so rapidly at the higher speed as to 
make the power input to the machine almost prohibitive. 


The Question of Belt Slippage 


Let us analyze a little further the question of belt slippage with 
its effect upon the machine section speed and paper breakage. It 
is well understood that in every belt drive transmitting power 
there is a certain belt slippage and this slippage is dependent 
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largely upon the power being transmitted, although it is also con- 
siderably affected by other conditions such at atmospheric humid- 
ity, temperature, condition of the surface of the belt and pulleys, 
belt tension, the presence of particles of oil or water on the belt 
or pulley, etc. However, if we assume that all of these other 
factors for any given time remain practically constant, the belt 
slippage might be assumed roughly to be approximately propor- 
tional to the load being transmitted. Now, if we assume that 
there is a constant slippage of say 2 per cent when the belt is 
transmitting its normal full capacity with constant load, any 
variation in load might. be expected to result in a somewhat cor- 
responding variation in the belt slippage, and therefore in the 
speed of that section of the machine. Should there be a variation 
in load on the belt of say 10 per cent, we would expect to get a 
variation in the belt slippage of something like 10 per cent of the 
former slippage, or perhaps a variation of 2/10 of 1 per cent in 
the speed of the section. 

In addition to the Variations in belt slippage caused by variations 
in load, there are also changes in belt slippage and consequent 
changes in the section speed caused by variations in the coefficient 
of friction which result from particles of dust, dirt, grease, 
water, etc., and from water vapor and atmospheric changes which 
are constantly going on. Any of these factors may or may not 
cause sufficient change in the belt slippage to break the paper, 
but are objectionable and contribute to the sum total of trouble 
experienced and loss of production. 


What Has Been Done to Improve Conditions 

Let us now see what has been done to improve these condi- 
tions. Some ten or twelve years ago after electric drive had 
fairly established itself in the paper industry, several serious 
efforts were made by a number of electrical manufacturers to 
introduce a system of individual motor drive wherein adjustable 
speed direct-current motors could be geared direct to the machine 
shaft on each section of the paper machine, thereby eliminating 
the line shaft, bevel gears, friction clutches, belt drives, etc. 
While a great improvement in the mechanical arrangement was 
effected, as well as in the overall efficiency of the installation, 
the fact immediately became apparent that the speed regulation 
of the several motors driving the various sections of the variable 
speed line was of vital importance and not easy to obtain. It 
was also soon discovered that it was quite impossible to design 
motors, the relative inherent characteristics of which were suffi- 
ciently alike to give them absolutely the same speed regulation 
under all operating conditions, making it necessary to resort 
to external control or regulation in order to hold the speed of 
the various motors sufficiently alike to prevent the breakage 
of the paper as it passes from one section of the machine to 
another. 

As there were no speed regulators or governors on the market, 
which could be expected to hold the speed of the motors much 
closer than 1 per cent or 0.5 per cent, at the best, it was practically 
useless to search for remedies in that direction, and in connec- 
tion with the machines for individual motor drive, where in- 
stallations were actually made, hand operation of field rheostats 
for controlling the motors was resorted to. While hand operation 
of the field rheostats, or hand regulation, has in a few instances 
kept the machines in operation and resulted in a moderate de- 
gree of success, a number of other installations were removed on 
account of the difficulty or impossibility of controling the speed 
well enough to make paper on a commercial basis. Where the 
individual motor drive was, however, ultimately kept in operation 
in the case of the few machines mentioned, the degree of success 
finally attained was not until after the electrical manufacturers 
had spent a great deal of time and money in the undertaking, and 
it may also be said that no small part of the credit for the opera- 
tion of these equipments has been due to the willingness and de- 
termination of the operators to make a success of the equipment 





and individual system of drive. However, even with the best of 
intentions on the part of the operators, it has been impossible 
to maintain the speed of the motors with a sufficient degree of 
precision to prevent breakage of the paper and considerable loss. 
of production on account of imperfect speed control regulation. 
Had the electrical manufacturers fully understood the exacting. 
regulation requirements of sectional individual motor drive, they 
probably would not have undertaken this problem when they did, 
as they had no solution for the regulation problem at that time. 


Slow in Adopting Sectional Individual Motor Drive 

Quite naturally, reports of the several failures of individual 
motor drive, and the only moderate success attained by others, 
in this radical departure from the old established mechanical 
drive, was rapidly circulated throughout the paper industry, and 
on account of the hazard involved in undertaking a project of 
this kind, it was natural that everyone should become exceedingly 
skeptical, and inasmuch as no solution was offered, a lapse of 
some years passed without the installation of any new paper ma- 
chines with sectional individual motor drive. 


Speed Regulation Problem Solved 

Finally an answer has been found to the perplexing questiom 
of speed regulation, which has opened the way for the long-looked- 
for revolution in paper machine drive, whereby this phase of 
paper manufacture can take its place with that of the most mod- 
ern and advanced in the industry; in fact sectional individual 
motor drive for paper machines with automatic regulation and 
control can now properly occupy a place second to none in the 
application of electrical equipment to mechanical apparatus. 

The secret of the final success of individual motor drive is the 
development of a speed regulator which is sufficiently sensitive 
to indicate the most minute speed variations of any of the motors 
and quickly to correct it. 

It should be noted that in order to maintain the proper “draw” 
on each section of the machine, it is necessary that the motor 
driving each section maintain its correct speed without a variation 
of so much as 1/10 of 1 per cent. Not only must the motor main- 
tain this high degree of regulation when the load on the machine 
is constant, but when the load varies at times, such as when the 
bearings are being oiled, when the paper breaks between the 
dryers and the calenders, or on any such occasion where there is 
a variation in the load, the regulator must act so quickly as to 
prevent the breaking of the sheet or the accumulation of slack 
between the sections and yet must be absolutely “dead beat” in 
action and not overtravel. 


Requirements for Individual Motor Drive 

In the change from mechanical to electrical drive it is nearly 
always found that many refinements are made possible in the 
operation and control of equipment of all kinds and this is true 
to a marked degree in the case of sectional individual motor drive 
for paper machines. 

In order to take advantage of the various features which will 
contribute to the efficiency and convenience of operation, we sug- 
gest the following requirements for a complete and satisfactory 
system of individual motor drive for paper machines: 

1—To have the entire machine and each individual section com- 
pletely under the control of the operator by push button stations 
easily within reach. 

2—Ability to start the machine or any section of it by push 
button stations and to operate these at a very slow speed for con- 
siderable periods of time for putting on felts, or for similar opera- 
tions. 

3—To be able to start any section of the machine independently 
and to bring it up to the running speed whether or not the other 
sections are in operaion. 

4—To have the regulator controlling the speed function auto- 
matically without requiring any personal operation or attentiom 
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5—To enable the operator to. shut down any section quickly, 
or the whole machine as a unit. 

6—To provide means for increasing or decreasing the speed of 
the entire machine from a push-button control station. 

7—To control the speed regulation of the entire machine as 
a unit, with a high degree of precision so as to maintain the proper 
weight of the sheet, drying uniformity, etc., and to maintain a 
perfect draw at each section of the machine so that no loss of 
production wil be occasioned on account of imperfect regulation. 

8—Another requirement of equal importance is that all parts of 
the equipment be rugged and dependable so as to eliminate entirely 
the possibility of interruption of service on account of transmission 
troubles. 

Since continuous and uninterrupted production of paper is of 
primary importance in the operation of a paper machine, it is of 
utmost importance that there be no weak link in the system. 

Advantages of Sectional Individual Motor Drive 

To cite some of the advantages of sectional individual motor 
drive over the former mechanical system of drive, some or all 
of which may have been drawn by inference from what has al- 
ready been said, we have the following: 

Through the use of a thoroughly high grade, totally enclosed, 
self-lubricated, herringbone gear set, by means of which the motor 
will be connected to the machine section shaft, the equipment can 
be made entirely noiseless and vibrationless, having a maximum 
degree of efficiency; no personal hazard is involved, as there are 
no exposed gears, no clutches, no pulleys, no belts, and the only 
shafting is the short section shaft of the machine itself. There is 
less fire hazard, on account of the exceedingly few bearings 
which are well lubricated and require no personal attention for 
months at a time, and the quantity of oil required is far less 
than with the old system, practically the only maintenance being 
the occasional attention to brushes on the motors and the periodi- 
cal changing of oil in the motor bearings and gear set case at 
long intervals. So far as spare parts are concerned, this is an 
almost negligible quantity, except that it is desirable to have a 
spare motor on hand as insurance against accident, but so far 
as the transmission equipment is concerned, the mechanics can 
be entirely eliminated. 


In a contribution to the symposium on the extent to which 
the Jordan can replace the beating engine in the manufacture of 
paper, at the annual meeting of the Technical Association o1 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, Mr. Zimmerman expressed him- 
self as follows: 

“In regard to the question, ‘How far can a Jordan replace a 
beater in the manufacture of paper,’ I would say this depends 
entirely on the grade of paper which a mil] manufactures. 

If a mill makes a high grade of light weight paper the long 
beating process and shorter treatment in the Jordan is the more 
satisfactory. Mainly, this process makes a much better close-up 
sheet and also a snappier and better finished sheet. On the other 
hand, if a mill. makes heavier weights of high-grade paper it is 
best to use the Jordan more extensively and do less work on the 
beater as this gives better formaticn and less crushed paper. 

Now, with box board made on cylinder machines the opposite 
conditions prevail. Less work in the beater and more on the 
Jordan has proved more satisfactory. The reason of this is that 
the raw material used in the manufacture of box board contains 
all kinds of fibre, from strawboard to bond paper. Therefore. 
by doing less beating and more work on the Jordan the machine 
tender can regulate the length of the fibre for the particular 
weight of the board being run much quicker than he could by 


JORDAN AND BEATER IN PAPERMAKING 


By Max ZIMMERMAN, Mgr., The Charles Boldt Paper Mills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The electrical equipment, reduction~gear sets, control appara- 
tus, ete. for a system of this kind, should have a life several 
times as long as would practically any part of the old mechanical 
system and with much greater reliability, and impart a flexibility 
which could not be approached under any other system. 

It has been demonstrated that with sectional individual motor 
drive the variable speed line of the paper machine can-be driven 
with approximately half of the power required where mechanical 
drive is used on account of the great reduction in power losses. 
It is also possible greatly to increase speed and production. 
Another advantage in the case of new mills being constructed, 
is the fact that with individual motor drive it may be possible to 
eliminate the entire basement under the machine room, also to 
make the machine room somewhat narrower. 

With the introduction of this system of drive it is no longer 
necessary for the machine tenders constantly to watch the draw 
of each of the sections, for when the “draw” has once been 
properly adjusted, it will be maintained automatically without 
further attention. 

Possibilities of Increased Speed 


Now in addition to all of these items, consider the possibilities 
of increased speed. There are a great many machines in operation 
at the present time, the speeds of which cannot be consistently 
increased on account of the limitations of the mechanical trans- 
mission. With individual motor drive, however, there will be 
practically no limit so far as the drive is concerned, inasmuch as 
sufficient power can be delivered and a perfect draw can be as 
well maintained at a high speed as at a low speed. 


Where Sectional Drives Are Necessary 


I believe it is universally conceded that for large high-speed 
news machines, the maximum speed which can be attained with 
mechanical transmission has already been reached, so far as com- 
mercial operation is concerned. This means that where speeds 
of 1,000 feet a minute or more are desired, sectional individual 
motor drive will be absolutely necessary, and furthermore, is the 
only system by which a satisfactory and economical drive can be 
attained even at much lower speeds. 


having a lot of stock beaten ahead in the beaters, which would be 
likely to give him all kinds of trouble in running long beaten 
stock on the paper machine. 

With reference to print paper, where there is not much long 
fibre used, no beating is necessary. The Jordan will do all the 
beating that is necessary for the stock on a fast running news 
machine. There is thereby obtained a more uniform length 
of fibre and better formation, as well as increased speed on the 
paper machine. 

It is a rather difficult proposition for one man to recommend 
a certain process for beating stock as while we all make the same 
grade of paper no two superintendents or papermakers work 
alike. We all have our own methods and it is a difficult matter 
to turn any papermaker away from the methods he has learned 
through personal experience. They generally explain themselves— 
“You will have to show me.” 

The foregoing is from the writer’s own experience and if it is 
of any benefit to any member of the Technical Association it will 
be highly appreciated. 

The Paper Products Company, Detroit, Mich., capital $10,000, 
has filed articles of incorporation. The original stockholders are 
Leo F. Smith, Richard A. Bird and Sidney Miller, all of Detroit. 
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A strength test, no matter on what material it may be con- 
ducted, may be defined as an investigation formed for the pur- 
pose of determining the relative merit of a particular material 
in comparison with competitive materials for withstanding such 
forces or conditions which tend to disrupt or destroy the material. 
In the case of steel or wood failure may take place in a variety 
of ways, as by compression, by tension, or by shearing. In the 
vast majority of cases the failure of paper, on the other hand, 
takes place in only one way, namely, by tearing. It is for this 
reason that the experienced buyer when passing judgment upon 
paper will take a sample of the material and tear it by hand. 
While it cannot be contended that the tearing resistance of paper 
is its only important property, it is, nevertheless, true that for 
a variety of purposes for which paper is used, as for example, 
in wrapping packages and for paper bags and sacks its tearing 
resistance is the best criterion of its suitability for these pur- 
poses, 

Elimination of Personal Equation 

Realizing the importance of a knowledge of the tearing resist- 
ance of paper, a number of investigators have developed ma- 
chines for determining this property. The purpose of all ma- 
chines is the elimination of the so called “personal equation.” 
An experienced buyer may tear a sample of paper with his 
fingers and determine its value with considerable precision. The 
seller may also be very confident as to his ability in passing judg- 
ment upon the strength of paper; yet the two persons may disagree. 
Testing the strength by means of a machine eliminates this factor 
entirely and enables the consumer to select his paper on the 
basis of strength figures obtained mechanically. In this case it 
is simply a matter of comparing the magnitude of the tearing 
strength figure for one paper with that for another. By means 
of such data the manufacturer may also control or develop the 
quality of his paper by modifications in the process of manu- 
facture. Paper may be bought or sold according to definite 
specifications. 

Difficulties Encountered 

While the need for an instrument for the tearing strength of 
paper has long been recognized, no such instrument has been 
developed to date which gives complete satisfaction. The diffi- 
culties encountered in determining the tearing resistance of paper 
were shown by Sidney D. Wells’ to be as follows: 

(1) The tearing resistance of paper varies greatly in different 
parts of the sheet and any device that would apply a varying 
load by means of a spring, a pendulum or other arrangement 
May possess so much inertia that after the tear had passed a 
Strong spot the momentum of the load would carry it through 
the adjoining weaker area without registering the strength 
thereof, 

(2) The variation of paper is such that it seemed to be neces- 

1 Presented at the fifth annual meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, New York, April 14, 1920. 


*Paper presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, New York, February 6, 1919. 


In the Instrument Designed by the Author of This Article and Built by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory an Endeavor Was Made to Overcome Various Difficulties That Had Heretofore Been Encountered 
in Measuring the Tearing Resistance of Paper—Contrary to Usual Observations Values Obtained Will 
Show New Instrument as Very Uniform—Other Special Features of the Instrument. 


Read at Meeting of Technical Association by Armen Elmendorf, M.Sc., M.E. 
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sary to use an integrating attachment to measure work rather 
than force and the consequent complications with the probable 
expense necessary to develop and manufacture such an. instru- 
ment discouraged further work. 

(3) The force required to tear a sheet of paper is so small 
that irregularities in the action of most types of instruments 
tried caused an error which amounted to a considerable percent 
of the total force and vitiated the value of the results. 


Endeavor to Overcome Difficulties 

In the instrument designed by the author and built by the For- 
est Products Laboratory, U. S. Forest Service, the endeavor 
was made to overcome each of.the difficulties mentioned by Mr. 
Wells. The fundamental idea underlying the operation of the 
machine lies in the fact that the tearing force is not measured 
directly, but is determined indirectly by means of the work 
required to tear a sheet of paper. From the relation existing 
between work, length of tear, and force, the tearing force -is 
determined. The elementary principle of mechanics that work 
is equal to the produce of force times distance is used. If, for 
example, an average force of 1% pounds is required to tear a 
sheet of paper and the length of the tear is equal to 3 inches, 
then the work done in tearing is equal to 1%4-inch-pound. - Or, 
vice versa, if the work done is 1!4-inch-pounds and the length of 
the tear is 3 inches, then the average tearing force is 134. pounds. 
The latter procedure is followed in the author’s instrument. 

A second well known principle of mechanics, that energy may 
be converted into work is also utilized in the instrument. How 
this is done in the tearing test may be seen by referring to Fig. 2, 
which shows the operation of the machine in diagrammatic form. 
The test specimen, which is shown in Fig. 3, is held fast to the 
base of the testing machine over the two lips indicated and a 
paper clip holds the central strip, which is torn out in two places, 
each tear being two inches long. A cord to which the paper clip 
is attached passes over a pulley. The end in turn is fastened 
to this pulley. When the pendulum which is initially raised to the 
left is allowed to fall it turns the pulley and raises the clip, 
thereby tearing out the strip of paper. The potential energy 
stored in the pendulum when at the left of the vertical is 
given by the product of its weight and the distance through 
which the centre of gravity has been raised vertically. Its energy 
on the right of the vertical after the paper strip has been torn 
is also represented by the product of the weight and the distance 
through which the centre of gravity has been raised. The latter 
energy is less than the former, due to the work done in tearing 
the paper. The difference between these two quantities there- 
fore represents the amount of energy consumed in tearing the 
paper, that is the work done. Dividing the work done by the 
length of the tear yields the average tearing strength during the 
entire tear. 

The initial angle is the same for all tests, the pendulum being 
swung through an angle of 70 degrees. It is held by a pin in this 
position. The length of the tear is constant for all test speci- 
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mens. In order to determine the tearing strength of a certain 
sample of paper it is only necessary to hold the test specimen 
in clamps and to read the final angle or the angle after the tear 
has been made. By referring to the table, a section of which 
is given in Fig. 4, the force corresponding to the weight used 
and the angle read on the instrument is given directly in .01l 
pound. By suitable calibration of the arc on the testing instru- 
ment it may be made to yield the tearing force directly. 


Effect of Speed of Testing Eliminated 


It is apparent from the operation of the instrument that the 
effect of the speed of testing has been eliminated inasmuch as the 
force of gravity operates the pendulum and no hand wheel or 
crank manipulated by a person is used. The test is rapid, for 
it is only a matter of clipping the specimen in place and allow- 
ing the pendulum to swing. A light pointer is moved as the 
pulley turns and remains in the position of the maximum angle 
to which the pendulum turns after the tear has been completed. 
Several sheets of paper are usually torn together, so that an 
average value may be readily obtained. Although the force re- 
quired to tear each individual sheet is not affected by the number 
of sheets used it has been found most practical to tear three 
sheets at one time. In order to get a good average value of the 
tearing force it is best to select the test specimens from various 


Fic. 1. MACHINE For TestiNG TEARING STRENGTH OF PAPER 


places in the larger sheet of paper, preferably using five sets of direction and  across-fhe-machine-direction tearing strength 
three specimens of each. By using two specimens of each kind values simultaneously. In the case of heavy paper individual 
it is also possible to determine the average of the machine- sheets may be torn. 


TABLE I 
Log of Strength Tests of Various Paper 
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Values Obtained Very Uniform 
Contrary to the usual observation made in determining the 
tearing strength of paper the values obtained with the instrument 
under consideration are very uniform. When tested in groups 
of five the average variations of an individual strength value from 
the average strength is found, in general, to be only about 3 or 4 
per cent. Extensive tests were made to determine the effect 
of using weights of different magnitudes. It was found, how- 
ever, that no variation in the tearing strength was obtained over 
the range of weights with which the machine is equipped. 
Numerous tests were made at the Forest Products Laboratory 
upon representative commercial papers and papers of various 
grades and types made experimentally. These tests were made 
with the instrument shown in Fig. 1. The results of the tests 
are given in Table 1. They were all conducted under standard 
conditions, namely, at 65 per cent relative humidity and approxi- 


The Peshtigo Pulp and Paper Company is fast rushing its new 
plant at Peshtigo, Wis., to completion with the opening date now 
set for early in May. 

The company was organized in 1919, with capital stock placed at 
$600,000 which is largely held by Green Bay and Appleton capi- 
talists and which has been fully subscribed. 

The company purchased the saw-mill buildings and thirty-five 
acres of land of the Peshtigo Lumber Company, and at once began 
the erection of a large fireproof steel and concrete building 
75 x 250, two stories in height. The trouble experienced in getting 
material, coupled with a very severe winter, has hampered build- 
ing operations and delayed the formal opening of the mill six 
weeks or more. 

The building was arranged for two paper making machines, one 
of which has arrived and is partly installed, and the other ordered 
for delivery as quickly as it can be constructed. Jordans and 
beaters are being placed and motors installed and everything being 
rushed as speedily as possible. 

The output of the mill will be tissues and light weight paper 
specialties, and when completed will yield about 36 tons of paper 
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mately 70° Fahr. temperature. The results of the “pop” test, 
the tensile test, folding test, are also included in the table as well 
as the stretch and the weight. It will be noted that the tearing 
strength across the machine direction is usually appreciably higher 
than the strength when the tearing is made in the machine di- 
rection. The tearing strength per pound also increases with the 
weight of the paper. 

Figure 5 shows the relation between the tearing strength of 
three grades of paper and the pervading atmospheric humidity. 
While the tearing strength increases with the atmospheric 
humidity in all cases, the change in strength is most pronounced 
in the case of the kraft wrapping paper for which the tearing 
strength at 95 percent relative humidity was about twice that 
at very low humidities. This is undoubtedly due to the greater 
toughness resulting from improved cohesion between the fibres 
at higher moisture contents. 


per day. The machines are of the very latest pattern and are sup- 
posed to possess a wider versatility than any now in use. M. F. 
Herb, the general superintendent, has had years of experience in 
the paper-making business and has the entire confidence of all 
connected with the venture. 


The officers of the company are: President, John A. Kittell, 
Green Bay; vice-president, A. J. Tipler, Green Bay; secretary, 
Harry M. Lord, Peshtigo; treasurer, C. W. Collier, Green Bay; 
manager, D. R. Mead, Grand Rapids; superintendent, M. F. Herb, 
Peshtigo. 


BIG ROSIN PLANT NEAR JACKSONVILLE 


The Western Papermakers Chemical Company, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., is erecting a big.rosin plant near Jacksonville, Fla. It will 
have a daily capacity of 75 barrels at the outset and will be en- 
larged as soon as more production is required. William J. Law- 
rence, vice president and general manager of the company, di- 
rectly in charge of the Kalamazoo division, will go south to in- 
spect the work that is being done. This concern now operates 
large rosin plants near Pensacola, Florida. 
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Limestone Examination and Evaluation 
For Bisulphite Liquor Manufacture 


Success in Operation of Limestone Towers Is Dependent Upon Certain Characteristics in Limestone, and 
Quality of Pulp Produced in Cooking Is Influenced by Extent to Which Certain Materials Foreign to 
Calcium Carbonate Exist in the Stone—Limestone for This Reason Should Be Chosen on the Basis 
of a Relatively Complete Analysis—Such Analysis Is Certain to Prove Beneficial. 

Read at Meeting of Technical Association by W. E. Byron Baker, of the York Haven Paper Co., York Haven, Pa. 


In the preparation of bisulphite liquors for the manufacture 
of sulphite pulp the character of the limestone used is an impor- 
tant factor. The relative degree of success in the operation of 
the limestone towers is dependent upon certain characteristics in 
the stone, and the quality of the pulp produced in cooking is in- 
fluenced by the extent to which certain materials foreign to cal- 
cium carbonate exist in the stone. 

If the truth of the foregoing is adequately realized, no question 
should arise concerning the advisability of choosing a limestone 
for these purposes on the basis of a relatively complete analysis. 
The importance of drawing correct conclusions is equally as 
great as that of making accurate analyses, but it is certain that 
the correctness of any conclusion is directly codependent upon 
the accuracy of the knowledge of the constitution of the sample 
under consideration, and the precise understanding of the nature 
of the influence of the impurities present. 

The term “accurate analysis,” so far as limestone is concerned, 
may have different meanings for the mineralogist, geologist, 
chemist, and sulphite pulp manufacturer, but in any case the term 
signifies the determination of the amounts of various substances 
present which exert a known influence, and produce a known 
effect upon the solution of the particular problem confronting the 
person in question. 

For this reason sulphite cellulose manufacturers are not in- 
terested in the determination of the small amounts of titanium, 
manganese, phosphorus, barium, strontium, copper, nickel, cobalt, 
zinc, vanadium and molybdenum which are sometimes found in 
certain types of limestones. The United States Geological Survey 
chemists have found that vanadium is almost always present in 
limestones, though in very small amounts. But these items are 
of interest only to the geologist; we do not know the effect of 
their presence so far as the use we make of the limestone is con- 
cerned, and consequently we may disregard them entirely. 

In the opinion of the writer the chemical constituents of lime- 
stone which are of interest to the sulphite pulp manufacturer are 
as follows, named in the approximate order in which they are 
determined : 

(a) Insoluble carbonaceous matter, silica, insoluble inorganic 
matter, iron as ferrous and ferric oxides, aluminum oxide, calcium 
oxide, magnesium oxide, alkali metal oxides, carbon dioxide, sul- 
phur trioxide, sulphur present as sulphide, hygroscopic (surface) 
moisture, crystal or combined water. In addition to the above 
it is sometimes desirable to know the mineralogical constitution 
of the stone, or at least determine the form in which the calcium 
and magnesium carbonate exist. The questions which arise con- 
“Does the calcium carbonate exist as 
calcite or as aragonite, and does the magnesium carbonate exist 
as magnesite or as dolomite?” 


cerning these points are: 


Mineralogical Considerations 
The reason for investigating these points is the difference in 
reaction velocities of the various carbonates named. 


For example, calcite effervesces vigorously when treated with 
cold dilute acids, while dolomite is scarcely attacked to a visible 
degree under these conditions. Magnesite acts very slowly, sim- 
ilar to dolomite, while aragonite, which is orthorhombic calcium 
carbonate, has a high reaction velocity. 

The limestone, used for bisulphite liquor manufacture, so far 
as the writer has been able to observe, consists of “calcite” stones, 
with varying admixtures of dolomite. The aragonite form of 
calcium carbonate is rarely found in limestones, because of the 
fact that aragonite can be deposited from bicarbonate solution 
only at temperatures exceeding the temperature of sea water. 


Furthermore, aragonite changes itself into calcite in certain 
types of deposits, e. g., the oolites. Magnesite, or simple mole- 
cules of magnesium carbonate are very rarely found in limestones, 
the magnesium present existing as the double carbonate, with 
calcium as dolomite. 

Detailed discussion of methods for distinguishing between these 
various forms of calcium and magnesium carbonate is out of the 
scope of this paper. The writer wishes merely to call attention 
to several established tests. The Meigen test distinguishes be- 
tween aragonite and calcite by their conduct toward a dilute so- 
lution of cobalt nitrate. The former, upon immersion, is colored 
lilac red, which color persists on boiling; the latter is not colored 
except on continued boiling, when a dull greenish blue shade de- 
velops. 

If magnesite or dolomite is present in admixture with calcite 
the color is modified to a brighter, purer blue. In distinguishing 
between calcite and dolomite the Lemberg test is useful. While 
the Meigen test depends upon the formation of basic cobalt car- 
bonates of differing colors, the Lemberg reaction for distinguish- 
ing calcite from dolomite depends upon the formation of a violet 
colored lake by union of the coloring matter of logwood with 
aluminum hydroxide selectively precipitated by calcite from a so- 
lution of logwood extract (hematoxylin) in a aluminum chloride. 
By boiling a mixed stone in powder form for fifteen to twenty 
minutes, and examining the powder under the microscope the 
particles of calcite are found to be colored deep violet, while the 
dolomite (and magnesite) particles are unaffected. For further 
and more detailed discussion of these tests the writer desires to 
refer the reader to the (a) Meigen article in Zentralblatt fiir 
Mineralogie, 1901, page 577. (b) Hutchinson, in Mineralogical 
Magasine, vol. xiii, 1903, page 28. (c) Lemberg, in Zeitschrift 
der deutschen geologischen Gesellschaft, vol. xv, 1905, page 1. 
(d) Vaubel in Journal fiir praktische Chemie, 8, 366-381. (e) 
Niederstadt, in Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Chemie, 25, 1219. On 
the subject of the geology of the formation of calcite and ara- 
gonite, Lincks’ paper In Neues Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, Geologie 
und Palaeontologie, Beilage, Band 16, page 495, will be found 
interesting. 

In the writer’s experience he has found as near as can be re- 
called, only one stone suitable for bisulphite liquor manufacture 
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which gave the aragonite reaction. In one or two instances ob- 
servations seemed to indicate that free magnesite was present in 
certain types of stone used for “acid making.” Assuming that 
dolomite decomposes as a unit under conditions existing in this 
process, which I believe can be proven to be the case without 
any difficulty, and taking into consideration the fact that the veloc- 
ity of decomposition of calcite is much more rapid than that of 
dolomite at the temperatures prevailing in a tower system for 
liquor manufacture, it is difficult to understand how it is possible 
to have a “sludge” form which contains more than equimolecular 
proportions of magnesium carbonate and calcium carbonate. This 
was observed on several occasions by the writer, there being pres- 
ent somewhat more than one molecule of magnesium per molecule 
of calcium. The writer does not wish to convey to the reader 
the idea that such stones as those referred to above are very 
desirable for bisulphate liquor manufacture. For reasons to be 
explained later, this type of stone is to be avoided. 

The author recently made a few determinations of specific 
gravity of stones, and noted in one instance that a comparatively 
very slight difference in the specific gravity of two stones very 
nearly alike in all other respects seemed to cause a relatively 
large difference in the rate of decomposition in acid solution of 
given concentration and temperature. This incident is mentioned 
merely because it is possible that it may lead to further investi- 
gation along these lines which may produce results of significant 


value. 
Chemical Considerations 


The determination of the chemical constituents outlined in 
paragraph four are of interest because of the influence the pres- 
ence or absence of these constituents and the variation in their 
proportions exert upon the conduct of the process of preparing 
the bisulphite liquor, and upon the results obtained in cooking 
pulp by using a liquor so prepared, and also upon the results 
obtained in case the waste liquors are utilized for the manufac- 
ture of by-products. The value of each determination is discussed 
below. 

Insoluble carbonaceous matter. This is present in greatest 
amount in the highly colored limestones, particularly those of a 
purer blue color. It exists in these stones in extremely finely 
divided particles, colloidally suspended. It is nearly always in the 
form of free carbon. When the stone is dissolved in the towers 
this carbonaceous matter is put into suspension in the liquor to 
a large extent, the balance depositing in the base of the towers. 
By a series of tests extending over a considerable period of time, 
the writer has found that the carbonaceous matter in suspension 
in the liquor was proportionate to the amount present in the stone, 
and that in the cooking process the carbonaceous matter was de- 
posited out of the liquor in the early part of the process and was 
attached to the fibers. 

It is readily seen that when the amount becomes considerable, 
an undesirable effect or result upon the pulp may be experienced. 
If agglomeration takes place, dark specks of “dirt” will be found; 
otherwise the color of the pulp will be influenced. One per cent 
carbonaceous matter can make its presence quite evident in this 
respect. 

Silica should be determined in a sample of stone for these uses, 
because it occurs so frequently in relatively large quantities, in 
many instances between 5 and 15 per cent. Needless to say, such 
stones are undesirable for acid making because of the large 
amount of waste occasioned by their use. Silica, when present 
in these amounts, collects in the bottom of the limestone towers, 
and interferes with the proper operation of the towers. In addi- 
tion to this, portions float or are carried along through the pipes 
and pumps by the liquor and do injury to pumping equipment 
and valves in the pipe line. 

Aluminum oxide is determined because it gives a good idea of 
the state of combination in which the silica exists. The aluminum 
oxide in the soluble portion of the stone, found in the filtrate 





from the silica determination, is present as the result of the de- 
composition of a meta- or orthosilicate of aluminum and an alkali 
metal. If the insoluble portion remaining after the determination 
of the silica is appreciable, which is often the case when the 
total inorganic insoluble is large in amount, this residual inorganic 
insoluble should be analyzed, and will likely be found to consist 
largely of aluminum oxide. A large amount of soluble aluminum 
oxide also points to a relatively large amount of alkali metals 
present in the stone. The effect of the presence of aluminum so- 
lution in the bisulphite liquors has not been made a subject of 
study. 

Iron, which usually exists in the stone in the form of ferrous 
carbonate, exerts known influences in the cooking process, so far 
as the resulting products are concerned. All the ferrous iron as 
carbonate in the stone is dissolved in the making of the liquors 
and part of the iron dissolved may have existed in ferric form 
as oxide (hydrated). Unless the amount of total iron in the 
soluble portion is large and the amount of carbonaceous insoluble 
matter is considerable, it may be considered as being totally in 
the ferrous state as carbonate. It should also be remembered 
that if sulphur is found in the insoluble portion of the stone, 
iron will likewise be found as such sulphur exists as pyrite. This 
occurrence is comparatively rare in a stone which is at all suit- 
able for bisulphite liquor preparation. 

Iron is detrimental to the permanency of strength and color of 
pulp and paper. Several investigators have shown this, and have 
simultaneously pointed out the affinity of cellulose fibers for iron 
in solution. A large proportion of the iron present even in very 
dilute solution is readily absorbed by the fibers. Such absorbed 
iron functions as an oxygen transfer agent resulting in an oxi- 
dation of the cellulose and consequent weakening and also a pro- 
duction of a brownish tint in part due to ferric compounds. This 
seems to take place most rapidly in rosin-sized papers. A further 
objection to iron in the stone is the resulting contamination of 
the waste sulphite liquors, in case these are to be utilized by con- 
version into substances suitable for use in the leather tanning in- 
dustry. Any iron present in such a tanning extract exerts a de- 
cided darkening action on the leather produced. 

The necessity for the determination of calcium and magnesium 
as oxides is self-evident, since they, in the form of the carbonate, 
are the principal constituents entering into the reaction in the 
bisulphite liquor making process. The proper relationship be- 
tween the amount of calcium and magnesium has been the subject 
of considerable discussion, and certain misconceptions exist among 
the operatives of sulphite pulp mills in reference to this point. 
Until a few years ago the majority of acid making systems were 
of the milk of lime type. At that time it was generally agreed 
that a burnt lime made from dolomite was best adapted to this 
process, for at least two or three reasons. A theoretically pure 
lime of this sort, consisting of equimolecular portions of mag- 
nesium and calcium oxides, would contain 41.8 per cent of mag- 
nesium oxide. Many manufacturers endeavored to obtain a lime 
containing as close to this percentage of magnesium oxide as was 
possible. The high magnesia content was advocated for these 
reasons chiefly—to wit: 

(a) Such lime had a higher absorption coefficient for sulphur 
dioxide gas. 

(b) The high magnesia lime was said to make better pulp than 
the ordinary lime. In the opinion of the writer this assertion has 
never been thoroughly justified. 

(c) In the processing of the liquor any sulphates formed would 
be shared by the magnesia, producing a portion of magnesium 
sulphate, which is more soluble than if the equivalent calcium 
sulphate had been formed. The percentage of calcium sulphate 
would be thereby reduced somewhat. 

The losses due to incomplete slaking in the making of the milk 
of lime solution, and the higher temperatures required for this 
purpose were in most cases ignored. 
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When limestone tower systems were introduced many opera- 
tives endeavored to apply the same concepts regarding magnesia 
ratio to the selection of a stone for the towers. Certain disad- 
vantages were experienced as a result. To enumerate these dis- 
advantages and correct any misconceptions which exist at the 
present time, the writer wishes to summarize the facts of the case 
in the following statements. 

When a stone containing considerable calcium magnesium car- 
bonate, or dolomite, is used in towers a sludge is formed on the 
bottom, consisting chiefly of calcium magnesium carbonate and 
sulphite, because of the fact that the dolomite in the stone is so 
much more slowly attacked than the calcite portion at any given 
temperature and gas concentration. As this sludge is washed 
away to make proper tower operation possible, this represents a 
loss which at least partially equalizes the gain due to greater 
absorption capacity of the magnesia or dolomite portion over that 
of the calcite portion. Furthermore, if a straight dolomite stone 
is used, which decomposes more uniformly, a higher temperature 
must be carried in the towers, which is detrimental to the sub- 
sequent recovery of the rélief gases in the recovery tower and 
fortification of the liquor to the desirable composition of cooking 
liquor. In addition to the foregoing, if a mixed stone is used, 
particles of the undecomposed dolomite float along in the liquor 
until the recovery tower is reached. Here the concentrated relief 
gases dissolve these particles, resulting in an increase in the 
amount of combined acid. 

Since the amount carried with the liquor is variable, this com- 
plicates and often renders impossible the control of the percentage 
combined acid to the desired degree of accuracy. 

Furthermore, the magnesium bisulphate in the solution reacts 
with the chips in the digester at a lower speed than the calcium 
bisulphite, according to the observations the writer is now mak- 
ing concerning this point. The magnesium compounds formed as 
a result of this reaction are apparently not so readily reversible to 
sulphurous acid as the corresponding calcium compounds. This 
is one possible advantage in the use of a dolomite stone, provided 
the difficulties enumerated above can be overcome. The reaction 
taking place in the digester seems to progress more smoothly 
under these conditions. 

Sulphur trioxide should be determined in a limestone used for 
these purposes. The presence of calcium sulphate is detrimental 
in a cooking liquor because its maximum solubility is greatest at 
the making temperature, being one-fifth greater than 32 deg. Cent. 
than its solubility at 100 deg. Cent., and upon heating such a liquor 
in the digester, small particles of calcium sulphate separate, form- 
ing nuclei about which resinous and pitchy matter can and does 
agglomerate. 

The sulphur present as sulphide should receive some considera- 
tion. Except in rare instances practically all of this exists in 
the stone in the form of pyrite, and because of the relative in- 
solubility at the temperatures and concentrations of acid in the 
towers, a very small amount is acted upon. While nearly all of 
the pyrite is precipitated as sludge, any that is carried along in 
fine state of division in the liquor into the digester is there acted 
upon to a far greater extent, resulting in the liberation of hydro- 
gen sulphide and the consequent formation of pentathionic acid, 
and precipitation of sulphur. Other unstable thionic acids are also 
formed. Pentathionic acids and these other unstable thionic acids 
at boiling temperatures decompose into sulphuric acid, and also 
precipitate more elemental sulphur. The elemental sulphur again 
unites with sulphur dioxide, forming the very unstable trithionic 
acid, which very readily breaks up into sulphuric acid and sulphur. 
It is, therefore, evident that the changes are continually pro- 
Zressive, as well as cumulative in respect to sulphuric acid, sul- 
phates, and free sulphur. Furthermore, Professor Klason has 
shown that these reactions are very destructive to the making of 
good pulp, and create a marked disturbance in the control and 
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progress of the reaction in a digester when the elemental sulphur 
exists in a concentration of only one-sixtieth per cent. His ob- 
servations were made on trial cooks by the Mitscherlich process. 
Dangerous as these conditions are in Mitscherlich procedure, how 
much more dangerous they become in the high temperature short 
cook process! 

While it is true that the presence of sulphide sulphur in amounts 
exceeding what may be considered traces is relatively uncommon, 
because of the character of the above reactions, it should always 
be looked for in the examination and evaluation of a stone for 
this purpose. 

The carbon dioxide content of a stone should be determined 
because it is a main constituent, and the amount present in excess 
of that which is equivalent to the magnesium and calcium oxides 
present permits the analyst to form a more definite conception 
of the condition in which the iron present exists. 

Water present in a sample of limestone should be determined 
to two forms, hygroscopic water and combined water. The com- 
bined water indicates the condition of some of the mineral con- 
stituents, and is derived chiefly from hydrous silicates which are 
of zeolitic character. Of course, in the determination as given 
below hydrogen present in organic matter is included as water 
in this result. These facts must be taken into consideration. 

The sodium and potassium oxides should be determined, though 
it is not always necessary to separate them. Practically the en- 
tire amount of alkali oxides present exist in combination as sili- 
cates. Silica combined in this manner is more likely to go into 
colloidal solution as hydrosal than when otherwise combined, if 
treated with comparatively dilute acid at low temperature. Such 
silica would not precipitate in the acid making towers, but some 
observations indicate that it does precipitate in the digester. 


Methods of Analysis 

Sampling.—If stone is sampled in the quarry a large number 
of chip samples should be taken at random from various sections 
of the quarry. These shoyld be chipped from the rock mass by 
the sampler, and in size or volume should approximate that of a 
walnut. If the stone is of a porphyritic structure, a greater num- 
ber of samples should be taken than otherwise, and special pre- 
cautions should be taken to make sure that the sample is taken 
truly at random. If the stone is sampled from a carload ship- 
ment, similar chips should be taken at random from the various 
stones at a number of places in the car during the process of un- 
loading, observing similar precautions to those stated above. 

Crushing—The samples are crushed to a fineness of twenty 
mesh. This may best be done by use of an Ellis mortar, which 
is made of highest grade tool steel, hardened to the very greatest 
degree possible, and which is somewhat similar in form to a 
Plattner’s “diamond” steel mortar, except that the pestle does not 
fit so snugly. The sifting may be done with a twenty-mesh brass 
wire sieve. The twenty-mesh stone is then thoroughly mixed and 
quartered, the diagonally opposite quarters being rejected. The 
process is continued until the weight of the sample remaining 
equals about twenty-five to fifty grams. This sample is then 
ground in an agate mortar, with an agate pestle, and sifted 
through a sieve made of silk bolting cloth, about 25 meshes per 
centimeter. Needless to say, as before, every particle must pass 
the steve; the rejection of any portion is not permissible. The 
powder is then ready for the final grinding in a large agate mor- 
tar, or with such a grinding apparatus as that manufactured by 
McKenna Brass Company, of Pittsburgh, known as McKenna ore 
grinder. 

In reference to crushing to twenty mesh, a method less tedious 
and time consuming than the above may be used, and is suffi- 
ciently accurate for our purpose, in the opinion of the writer. 
The chips of stone are fed into a crusher regulated for twenty 
mesh. All steel parts of the crusher coming into contact with 
the stone must be clean and free from corrosion. The resulting 
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twenty-mesh product is thoroughly mixed and quartered as be- 
fore, and the ultimate sample is spread out in a thin layer on a 
sheet of glazed paper, leaving a portion of the glazed paper ex- 
posed. A similar sheet of paper is stretched in a plane parallel 
to the first, and a small distance, say one-eighth inch above it. A 
magnet is held above this paper and will pick up any particles of 
steel derived from the jaws of the grinder. By moving the mag- 
net over the entire area covered by the powdered stone all the 
particles of steel may be separated and moved to the clean portion 
of the sheet, and released there by lifting the magnet. By sim- 
ilar procedure these may again be separated magnetically from 
any adherent particles of stone, but this is rarely necessary, if 
the first is carefully done. The remainder of the grinding is 
done in the same manner as before. The last sifting may be done 
with a brass wire sieve of one-hundred mesh. In fact if this is 
kept clean and bright it is to be preferred to the silk sieve. 

The ground sample is kept in a cork stoppered bottle, where it 
may be shaken and mixed thoroughly, and samples taken from 
time to time in the processes of analysis, or all required -samples 
may be taken at the beginning of the analysis. 

Qualitative Examination—A qualitative test should first be 
made for the purpose of determining the amount of insoluble 
matter approximately, and observing its characteristics, color, etc. 
According to the amount of insoluble matter, and the desirability 
of examining this with more or less accuracy, the size of the 
sample for the quantitative analysis is determined. This qualita- 
tive test is carried out by treating one gram of the powder with 
about 5 to 8 per cent hydrochloric acid in the cold. 

The presence of sulphur in form of sulphide may be qualita- 
tively detected here by treating the, insoluble with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid under reflex condenser with carbon dioxide, 
holding a strip of filter paper moistened with lead acetate in the 
path of the escaping gas. Of course, if sufficient is present the 
odor will establish its presence without the above manipulation. 


Determination and Analysis of Insolubles—Two samples of two 
to give grams are weighed out, according to the amount of in- 
solubles indicated in the qualitative test. These are decomposed 
with 5 to 8 per cent hydrochloric acid at about 30 deg. Cent. un- 
less slightly increased temperature should be necessary to com- 
plete the solution in reasonable time, if the stone contains rela- 
tively large portions of dolomite. The first sample is filtered 
through an ashless filter paper, the bone-dry weight of which has 
been determined, and washed thoroughly with hot water. The 
filter paper is again dried at 105 deg. Cent. and weighed. The 
increase in weight is considered “total insoluble matter.” The 
filtrate is saved for further use. 

The second sample is filtered through an ignited asbestos plug 
or mat filling a slight constriction in a combustion tube. The 
asbestos mat may be supported by a perforated disk of platinum, 
or porcelain, such as the disk used as a base for a Gooch crucible. 
The insolubles on the filter are well washed with hot water, both 
filtration and washing being done under light suction. The fil- 
trate, collected in a suction flask, is saved for the determinations 
to follow in order to check or verify determinations on number 
one filtrate. The combustion tube and filter are thoroughly dried 
at 105 deg. Cent. and finally the filter is tilted over with a glass 
rod, so as to make an easy passage for air, and the tube is placed 
in a combustion train consisting of the following, named in the 
order in which the air passes through them—viz.: 

(a) Two tubes for removing carbon dioxide from the air. 
The writer prefers to use a concentrated solution of potassium 
hydroxide for this purpose. The tubes should preferably be made 
by fitting two long test tubes with two-hole rubber stoppers car- 
rying intake tubes terminating close to the bottom and delivery 
tubes extending just inside the stopper. The tubes are half filled 
with the potassium hydroxide solution. 
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(b) Three long U tubes filled with calcium chloride to absorb 
moisture from the air. 

(c) The combustion tube described above. 

(d) A calcium water absorption tube. Before using this cal- 
cium chloride tube, the calcium chloride must first be saturated 
with moisture-free carbon dioxide, and then “swept out” with 
carbon dioxide and moisture-free air. 

(e) A Geissler bulb containing concentrated potassium hy- 
droxide solution. The discharge arm is equipped with a tube, 
the discharge end of which is filled with calcium chloride, while 
the other half is filled with soda lime in the usual manner. 

(f) An aspirator bottle. 

The air current is started through the apparatus, and after it is 
swept out of the tube “d” and bulb “e” are accurately weighed. 
They are then reconnected, the air current started, and regulated 
at a speed of ninety bubbles per minute. The flame is then 
applied, and the combustion is completed in several minutes. The 
flame is then removed and the air is allowed to pass through the 
apparatus for some time longer, in order to draw through the 
absorption tubes the last portions of moisture and carbon dioxide. 
The absorption tube “d” and Geissler bulb “e” are again accurately 
weighed. The increase in the weight of the former represents the 
weight of water contained in any hydrous minerals present plus 
the water equivalent of any hydrogen of organic matter, which 
is generally very small. The hydrous minerals may be considered 
silicates. The increase in the weight of the Geissler bulb is the 
carbon dioxide equivalent of the carbon of the carbonaceous matter. 

The above process is in reality designed for stones containing 
no sulphide sulphur. In case sulphide dioxide and trioxide are 
present in the solution immedately after weighing, the corrected 
weight increase is the true weight of carbon dioxide. Further- 
more, in these cases it will be found advantageous to us phos- 
phorus pentoxide as dehydrating agent instead of calcium 
chloride. The sulphur dioxide may be determined by acidifica- 
tion and titration with iodine; the total sulphur as barium sul- 
phate. The difference is sulphur trioxide. 

The sulphide sulphur may be determined by heating the fourth 
sample in a tabulated Gooch crucible in a current of air. Under 
these conditions all of the sulphur is retained as calcium sulphate. 
Care must be exercised to avoid reaching the decomposition tem- 
perature of calcium sulphate. This figure calculated as total sul- 
phur, minus the sulphur equivalent of the sulphate found in the 
filtrate of samples one or two determined later on, gives the sul- 
phur equivalent of sulphide sulphur. 

The fusion method for total sulphur may also be used, as de- 
scribed later on. 

The silica content of the insoluble matter is determined by burn- 
ing the filter paper and carbonaceous matter in number one in a 
platinum crucible with a comparatively low flame. The insoluble 
incombustible residue is heated with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, and filtered on an ashless filter paper. The insoluble residue 
and filter is ignited in a platinum crucible, blasted a few minutes, 
after which the crucible is cooled and the weight of the crucible 
and residue noted. Now the residue is treated with hydrofluoric 
acid and a little sulphuric acid, and evaporated to dryness, and 
again blasted. The loss in weight is silica. 

The “total insoluble matter” minus the sum of the silica, car- 
bonaceous matter, water, and sulphide sulphur gives the “unde- 
termined inorganic insoluble matter.” 

Determination of Soluble Silica in the Stone—lIf the stone con- 
tains partially soluble silicates some of these may pass into solution 
under the conditions of dissolving the stone, even when low tem- 
perature and low acid concentration is used as in samples number 
one and two. This approaches the conditions existing in the acid- 
making towers. Such silica may be determined if thought war- 
ranted by evaporating the filtrate from number one or two to 
dryness, “baking” the residue on a hot plate for one hour, taking 
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up the residue with very dilute hydrochloric acid, filtering and 
washing the residue on a filter paper, subsequently igniting, blast- 
ing and weighing in a platinum crucible. Such silica should be 
reported “soluble silica.” 


The Iron and Alumina Determination 


An aliquot portion of the filtrate from the “soluble silica” de- 
termination is used for the remaining determinations of aluminum 
and iron oxides, calcium oxide, magnesium oxide. This is boiled 
in a beaker of alkali-resisting glass and several drops of oxidant 
are added. The choice of oxidant depends on whether manganese 
is present in the stone in appreciable quantities. While we are 
not determining manganese, the writer considers it preferable to 
have it contaminate the aluminum and iron precipitate when pres- 
ent in place of remaining in solution and possibly occurring as a 
contamination of the magnesium when later precipitated as pyro- 
phosphate. For this reason the writer prefers to use hydrogen 
peroxide instead of nitric acid or bromine, as is often recom- 
mended. The latter reagents should be used when it is desired 
to keep the manganese in solution and determine it separately. 
This hydrogn peroxide procedure has been followed by A. Classen 
and by Gooch. 

After the foregoing treatment the solution is transferred to a 
platinum dish, or if this is not available one of fused quartz or of 
porcelain will be preferable to glass, this being a good procedure 
whenever hot alkaline precipitations are made, as siliceous con- 
taminations from the glass are avoided. The solution is brought 
to boiling, and if sufficient hydrochloric acid is not present to 
produce sufficient ammonium chloride upon neutralizing to pre- 
vent the precipitation of the magnesium assumed to be present, 
the required balance is added. Ammonia is now added to the 
boiling solution until the neutral point 1s somewhat exceeded and 
the faint odor of ammonia is detected. The precipitate is allowed 


to settle and quickly collected on a filter paper, washed with hot 
water, and sucked comparatively dry. It 
moderately strong (12 per cent.) hydrochloric acid, the filter 
paper being washed with hot water and finally dilute ammonia, 
and reprecipitated by the addition of hydrogen peroxide and am- 


is then dissolved in 


monia. The precipitate is allowed to settle and is collected on the 


same filter as before, washed with hot water containing a very 
small amount of ammonia and finally with water containing a 
little ammonium nitrate, and partially dried by gentle suction. 
The two filtrates are united and saved for the remainiug deter- 
minations of calciym and magnesium. 

If greater accuracy is desired the filtrates should be concen- 
trated, and the small amount of aluminum which has gone into 
solution may be recovered and added to the above. However, if 
a slight but not too great excess of ammonia is used in the pre- 
cipitation, the amount of aluminum in the filtrate is negligible. 
Only a faint trace of iron will be present in the filtrate, and as 
this is the most important of the two oxides so far as we are 
concerned, the recovery of the small amount of aluminum present 
in this filtrate is scarcely worth while, since the iron recovered is 
so very much less in proportion to the very small amount of 
aluminum oxide recovered. 

The precipitate is ignited moist in a platinum crucible, using a 
very low flame at first, so as practically to dry the paper before 
burning it, then increase the size of the flame, so that tne paper 
burns fairly rapidly; ignite thoroughly, but care must be taken 
not to use too high a test, as there is a tendency toward reduction 
of the ferric oxide present under these conditions. Label this 
weight iron and aluminum oxides. 

Separation and Determination of Iron—The combined oxides 
obtained above are fused in the crucible with one gram potassium 
pyrosulphate, using a low flame. Fusion readily takes place, and 
heating should not be continued longer than necessary. When 
fusion is complete the cooled melt is dissolved and transferred 
to a larger platinum dish by dilute sulphuric acid and evaporated 


cautiously on the bath. Concentrated sulphuric acid is added and 
the evaporation is continued on the sand bath until fumes are 
given off rapidly. The melt is cooled, and should be moist and 
pasty, provided not quite all of the sulphuric acid has been driven 
off, as is desirable. This is dissolved in a small volume of water, 
say 50 to 75 cubic centimeters, and the solution is digested for 
fifteen minutes on the water bath. By this time a trace of silica 
may be visible, and should be separated, for great accuracy, and 
added to “soluble silica,” by filtration of the solution, igniting and 
weighing. 

The filtrate is reduced by leading a current of hydrogen sul- 
phide gas through it. This causes a precipitation of elemental 
sulphur, and some platinum sulphide derived from the dish. The 
solution is brought to boiling in the beaker during the passage of 
the gas, causing agglomeration of the solids in suspension, render- 
ing them easily filterable. The liquid is filtered hot into a flask, 
avoiding undue exposure to air, and the filter washed with hot 
water. The filtrate is diluted until the irdn concentration is 
approximately 1:1000, boiled water being used, and is brought 
to boiling, hydrogen sulphide gas passed through for a minute 
or two to reduce any iron oxidized in the filtration. The hydro- 
gen sulphide gas stream is stopped, and a stream of pure carbon 
dioxide led through during boiling until last traces of hydrogen 
sulphide are expelled. When this point is reached the flask is 
cooled to room temperature by immersion into cooling water, 
without the interruption of the carbonic acid gas flow. The 
flask is held in one hand and a slight “swirl” is given to the solu- 
tion while a standard solution of permanganate is added slowly 
until the end point is reached. 


The equivalent ferric oxide is calculated from the number of 
cubic centimeters of permanganate used. The difference between 
this figure and the “iron and aluminum oxides” is “aluminum 
oxide,” which in this case is to be understood to contain also 
the phosphoric acid, and the majority of the manganese and 
titanium which may be present in the stone. 


When the color of a stone is not due to ferric oxide admixed 
with carbonaceous matter in colloidal suspension, and when the 
carbon dioxide content of the stone exceeds that equivalent to 
the calcium and magnesium oxides, the iron is present in ferrous 
condition as carbonate. For our purpose the ferrous iron con- 
tent of the stone may be considered as the equivalent of the 
carbon dioxide in excess of that equivalent to the magnesium and 
calcium combined as carbonates. In determining the calcium as 
carbonate, deduction must be made for the calcium oxide equiva- 
lent of the sulphate found in the stone. 


The exact or even approximate determination of total ferrous 
iron in a limestone is almost an impossibility, owing to interfer- 
ence of carbonaceous matter and scme forms of manganese which 
sometimes occur in the stones. Sulphides also interfere with the 
determination. The writer considers the time which he spent on 
the determination of ferrous iron wasted, except in one or two 
cases where the iron was almost all in ferrous condition and no 
sulphides or carbonaceous matter were present. This ferrous jron 
was entirely acid soluble, existing as ferrous carbonate. These 
stones were, practically speaking, marble. I used the method of 
Gooch, described in his Representative Procedures in Quantitative 
Analysis (page 235), but substituted sulphuric for hydrochlor‘c 
acid. Soluble ferrous iron may always be determined satisfactorily 
in this manner. 


The Determination of Calcium—The filtrate from the above 
determination of iron and aluminum oxides is used. The cal- 
cium is precipitated as oxalate and determined as oxide or by 
titration with permanganate. The errors in the precipitation are 
due chiefly to two facts: 

(a) The solubility of calcium oxalate in a solution of mag- 
nesium chloride and ammonium chloride is overlooked. For this 
reason, if the precipitation is made by addition of ammonium 
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oxalate, enough must be added to represent a fair excess over 
that required for all the calcium and magnesium. 

(b) The failure to make a double precipitation of calcium 
oxalate. 

Fresenius draws particular attention to the first consideration, 
and the writer has found in his experience that if it is duly 
observed the amount of calcium found in the succeeding mag- 
nesium pyrophosphate precipitate is reduced to a negligble quan- 
tity. Magnesium always contaminates the calcium precipitate as 
oxalate, particularly when the calcium oxalate is digested on the 
steam bath for some time previous to filtration. For this reason 
the precipitate must always be redissolved off the filter into the 
original beaker and reprecipitated by the addition of hydrochloric 
acid, followed by ammonia until slightly alkaline, and a drop 
or two of ammonium oxalate solution. Richards, McCaffrey and 
Bisbee in the Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, vol. xxxvi, page 375, have shown that this process of 
redissolving and reprecipitation is also necessary to free the pre- 
cipitate from sodium as well as magnesium. Attention is called 
to the fact that overwashing of the calcium oxalate precipitate is 
to be avoided. 

The above-mentioned difficulties are overcome by the following 
procedure: 

The filtrate from the iron and aluminum oxides generally con- 
tains sufficient ammonium chloride to prevent precipitation of 
magnesium; if this is not the case, add ammonia and hydro- 
chloric acid. A drop of methyl orange is added, as advised 
by the method of Blasdale in the Journal of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, vol. xxxi, page 917, and the solution is brought to 
acid reaction by hydrochloric acid, and the precipitation made in 
the dilute (0.2 per cent. CaO) boiling solutton by the alternate 
addition of oxalic acid in small portions at intervals, followed 
by the neutralization by dilute ammonia, the methyl orange func- 
tioning as indicator. The precipitate is digested on the steam 
bath for an hour or two, and the supernatant liquid is poured off 
through a filter paper, being drained as thoroughly as possible 
from the calcium oxalate, part on the filter and part in the beaker. 
That on the filter is redissolved completely with hydrochloric acid 
and washed through the filter back into the beaker. Dilute am- 
monia is then poured through the filter into the beaker, after all 
in the beaker has been dissolved. A drop or two of oxalic acid 
is also added. When the reprecipitation is completed, which 
should be done in the hot solution, the precipitate is digested 
until filterable, and filtered on the first filter paper which should 
have an alkaline reaction. The calcium oxalate on the filter 
should be washed four or five times with hot water, using only 
small portions. The paper and precipitate are ignited, cautiously 
at first, in a platinum crucible, and finally to constant weight over 
the blast, and weighed as calcium oxide. 

A method which is quicker and just as accurate consists of 
dissolving the calcium oxalate precipitate in dilute sulphuric acid 
(10 per cent.) and titrating the solution at about 70° Cent. with 
standard permanganate solution. 

The Determination of Magnesiwum—This determination as 
phosphate is really more difficult than the aforementioned de- 
terminations in the analysis of limestones, because of the fact 
that more factors influencing the speed of precipitation, and the 
nature and composition of the precipitate must be dealt with. 
The combined filtrate from the calcium precipitation is used. 
This nearly always contains very large proportions of ammonium 
Salts. These retard the speed of precipitation, and affect the 
composition of the precipitate, introducing more ammonium, and 
producing a precipitate which, when ignited, contains less mag- 
nesium than under proper conditions and much more phosphoric 
acid, producing a positive error in the calculation of the mag- 
nesium oxide. These facts were clearly shown by Gooch and 
Austin in Chemical News, vol. |xxix. The disadvantage in using 
the large excess of ammonia during the precipitation was also 
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pointed out. If large amounts of ammonium salts are present 
and little magnesia, it is evident from the data of Gooch and 
Austin that the filtrate should be evaporated, after being made 
slightly acid with hydrochloric acid and the ammonium salts 
volatilized. The residue is then taken up with sufficient hydro- 
chloric acid to prevent the precipitation of the magnesium as 
hydroxide when neutralized with ammonia. The precipitant 
should also be added to dilute acid solution, and precipitated 
slowly at room temperature with stirring by the gradual neu- 
tralization of the acidity with very dilute ammonia, a slight ex- 
cess being added. The latter fact should be noted particularly 
when it is not considered necessary to volatilize the ammonium 
salts. In all events, the solution to which the precipitant is added 
should never be more than faintly alkaline. 

Neubauer has also given some valuable data on this determina- 
tion (Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Chemie, 1896, page 435). He 
found that magnesium could be completely precipitated, but noted 
that the character and composition of the precipitate was greatly 
influenced by the amount of ammonium salts and ammonia pres- 
ent when the precipitant was added. To overcome this he “blasts” 
the preciptate for a long time, until cqnstant weight is reached, 
this operation requiring an hour or more. 

The precipitating agent may be either sodium ammonium hy- 
drogen phosphate or disodium-hydrogen phosphate. With the use 
of the latter it is often necessary to allow longer time for the last 
traces of the precipitate to form. 

This seems to the writer to. be a disadvantage, particularly 
when the ammonium salts are not volatilized, and ammonium 
oxalate is consequently present in solution. Under these condi- 
tions the writer has found magnesium oxalate present as a con- 
tamination even to a slight extent in the reprecipitated magnesium. 
This condition may be partially corrected by the addition of sev- 
eral drops of sodium ammonium hydrogen phosphate at time of 
reprecipitation, but as magnesium oxalate frequently . separates 
from ammonium chloride solution on long standing, as has been 
noted by Classen, it is quite "possible for the last portions of the 
precipitate to be formed with a slight admixture of oxalate, 
which, when the precipitate is ignited causes a twofold reduction 
action. 

In view of what has been said above, the writer chooses to use 
the following procedure: 

The faintly alkaline combined filtrate from the calcium precipi- 
tations should be clear unless it has stood for some time, when 
occasionally a slight deposit of magnesium oxalate can be seen. 
If this is the case, add a small amount of hydrochloric acid and 
neutralize back to faint alkaline reaction with ammonia. The solu- 
tion will then be clear. Make again faintly acid and evaporate 
finally to dryness, and volatilize the ammonium salts by gentle 
ignition. Take up the residue in hydrochloric acid, just sufficient 
to prevent the precipitaton of hydroxide when ammonia is added 
to neutralization and faint alkaline reaction. To the clear, faintly 
alkaline diluted solution obtained by treating with ammonia and 
water is added slowly sodium ammonium hydrogen phosphate, 
somewhat in excess, and the solution stirred for an hour. Then 
about 5 Cc. of concentrated ammonia are added, stirring continued 
thirty minutes longer, and the solution allowed to stand for four 
or five hours more. The supernatant liquid is then poured through 
a filter, and the precipitate redissolved in the least possible amount 
of hydrochloric acid, and reprecipitated with ammonia by the 
very gradual addition of the latter in dilute solution, stirring in 
the meantime. A drop or two of sodium ammonium hydrogen 
phosphate is added to the solution. Agitation is continued for an 
hour, 5 Cc. concentrated ammonia added, stirring thirty minutes 
longer, and the solution is allowed to stand several hours longer. 

Since we do not care to determine the very small amount of 
impurities in this precipitate (calcium for example), we may 
collect this precipitate in a weighed Gooch crucible. In igniting 
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the flame is at first kept very low to avoid reduction of the phos- 
phate by the ammonia liberated, after which the temperature is 
raised to full red heat. A “glow” may be observed as it passes 
over the residue heated to redness, which indicates a molecular 
change in the pyrophosphate, showing that the ignition has been 
sufficiently prolonged. Weigh as Mg, PO, and calculate to mag- 
nesium oxide. 


It is noticed that the above procedure is all done in the cold. 
If it is not desired to remove the ammonium salts, a \ttle time 
might be saved at the expense of accuracy to a certain extent. 
Under these conditions the author has employed the Gibbs method 
with satisfaction. Observing the same precautions regarding any 
separated magnesium oxalate as above, the clear solution is made 
neutral and sodium ammonium magnesium phosphate is gradu- 
ally added in considerable excess to the solution at or near boiling 
point, boil for five minutes, cool, add ammonium hydroxide in 
about same amount as in former procedure, or until distinctly 
recognizable by odor. The supernatant liquor is poured off 
through filter, the precipitate is redissolved and reprecipitated as 
in former procedure, ignited and weighed as before. 

Certain difficulties are sometimes encountered in the Gooch 
crucible ignition, due to the fact that the asbestos used is some- 
times of the inferior serpentine variety. If this is experienced 
the precipitate may be ignited very cautiously in an ordinary plati- 
num crucible as is the practice of the U. S. Geological Survey 
chemists. Then dry the precipitate wrapped in its moist paper, in 
the crucible, and slowly char the paper without igniting it; the 
carbon is burned off completely under increasing flame and finally 
a weak blast is used. 


Determination of Sodium and Potassium Oxides 


We are interested in knowing the alkali metal oxides in solu- 
tion, although some may exist in the inorganic insoluble matter 
under the above given method of determination which differs 
from most methods, but is of special value to us in evaluating 
and selecting a stone for our purpose. To determine the dis- 
solved alkali metals is tedious because it involves their separation 
from magnesium in a separate sample. When this 1s desired, 
original sample number two is carried along as a check sample 
only until the magnesium determination. 

Filtrate number two is now evaporated to dryness and am- 
monium salts expelled by ignition. Based on the magnesium de- 
termination in sample number one, just enough ammonium chloride 
is added to keep the magnesium from precipitating as hydroxide, 
and the magnesia is precipitated as before, using, however, am- 
monium phosphate in slight excess over the amount required to 
precipitate the magnesia found in number one, based on equiva- 
lent phosphorus pentoxide content. The precipitate comes down 
slowly and should be redissolved and reprecipitated for greater 
degree of accuracy, filtering and washing in each case with 2 per 
cent. ammonia. The filtrate now contains all the alkalies, am- 
monia, ammonium salts and ammonium phosphate, and also 
traces of magnesium. 

The ammonium phosphate must be removed by precipitation as 
basic ferric phosphate, by the following procedure: Expel most 
of the free ammonia from solution by evaporation, make slightly 
acid with hydrochloric acid, add ferric chloride somewhat in 
excess until the solution is very slightly yellow. Neutralize with 
ammonium carbonate, heat to boiling, filter basic ferric phosphate 
and wash with hot water. Evaporate filtrate to dryness, expel 
ammonium salts by ignition. Weigh the alkalies in the residue as 
chlorides. 


The Berzelius method, later modified by Zimmerman, gives 
comparatively good results also, in some instances better than 
the foregoing. This is dependent upon the conversion of mag- 
nesium chloride in the mixed chlorides by mercuric oxide to mag- 
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nesium oxide, relatively insoluble in water. The chlorides of 
the alkalies are leached from the comparatively insoluble mag- 
nesium oxide with the least water possible. This gives a rela- 
tively positive error, while the previously described method con- 
tains two errors which perhaps more nearly balance. The Ber- 
zelius method is more applicable when the magnesium oxide pres- 
ent does not greatly exceed the alkali oxides. 


In each case the alkali oxides may be determined indirectly by. 
noting the total weight of the alkali chlorides, titrating the chlo- 
rine content with standard silver nitrate solution. From these 
data we can calculate the amount of potassium and sodium pres- 
ent, and finally the equivalent oxides of each. 

The U. S. Geological Survey chemists use the J. Lawrence 
Smith method for alkalies in carbonate rocks, following the pro- 
cedure for silicate rocks in @very detail except that only half the 
usual amount of calcium carbonate is used. The reader is re- 
ferred to this method in Treadwell’s Quantitative Analysis and 
also in. Dr. W. F. Hillebrand’s treatise on The Analysis of Sili- 
cate and Carbonate Rocks. When this is applied to our problem 
the determination should be made on a separate sample of the 
stone, and a similar determination made on the inorganic in- 
soluble matter portion of number one. The difference between 
these two determinations gives the sodium and potassium oxides 
in the soluble portion. These oxides in each case may be de- 
termined indirectly as before. The knowledge of the arnount of 
these oxides in the two portions gives us a good conception, when 
considered with the soluble aluminum, of the nature of the ad- 
mixed silicates in the stone. 


The Determination of Carbon Dioxide and Sulphur Trioxide.— 
Carbon dioxide in a limestone is most accurately determined by 
direct weighing of the carbon dioxide evolved by acid treatment 
of the stone and subsequently reabsorbed in a suitable container 
by a suitable absorption agent. The best types of apparatus for 
this purpose are those used in the Fresenius-Classen method, or 
the modification used in the*U. S. Geological Survey laboratories. 
The former is illustrated on page 381, of Treadwell’s Quantitative 
Analysis. For our purpose it is well to insert a tube between 
tubes a and b, containing pumice impregnated with at least par- 
tially dehydrated copper sulphate, prepared according to instruc— 
tions in the footnote. This will absorb any hydrogen sulphide 
which may pass along with the carbon dioxide. The acid funnel 
should be changed in design, equipping it with a tube for leading: 
carbon dioxide—free air through the entire apparatus during the 
boiling following the decomposition period, making the apparatus 
essentially the same as the Geological Survey modification, which 
is illustrated in The Analysis of Silicate and Carbonate Rocks 
by W. F. Hillebrand, and in Representative Procedures in Quanti- 
tative Chemical Analysis, by F. A. Gooch. It is a good plan im 
each case to use a Geissler bulb containing sulphuric acid at the 
end of the train, so as to be able to measure the gas flow. In the 
procedure, the absorption tubes are weighed, after being “swept 
out” with dry carbon dioxide-free air. Meanwhile, the sample 
number three of the stone is placed into the flask, best weighed 
by difference, from a weighing bottle, at the beginning of analysis, 
and is covered with enough hot water free from carbon dioxide 
to make the flask one-quarter full. The apparatus is now “swept 
out” with carbon dioxide free air and the acid for decomposition 
is placed in the funnel, of such concentration as to fill same com- 
pletely. The carbon dioxide free air tube is fitted into the top 
of the funrfel. Now the weighed absorption tubes are connected 
in the train and the decomposition started by letting the hydro- 
chloric acid gradually into the flask at such a speed that the rate 
of displacement of the air by the carbon dioxide does not exceed 
two or three bubbles per second. When the decomposition is com- 
plete the solution in the flask is brought to boiling, and the 
current of carbon-dioxide-free air is passed through slowly untif 
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all the carbon dioxide has been driven through the absorption 
tubes. Then the flame is removed from the flask and the current 
of air is increased until the apparatus has cooled. The absorption 
tubes are then reweighed. This procedure gives far more depend- 
able results than the determination by difference by the shorter 
alkalimeter method for reasons which are obvious. 

The solution from the foregoing acid treatment is filtered, and 
the filtrate is very nearly brought to neutral point by the addition 
of ammonia. To the hot solution a small amount of barium chlo- 
ride solution is added. This precipitates all sulphate sulphur 
present as barium sulphate, which is filtered and weighed in the 
usual well-known manner. 

Sulphide sulphur present is determined by the difference be- 
tween total sulphur and sulphate sulphur found above. The total 
sulphur in the stone may be determined by fusing sample number 
four with half its weight of sodium carbonate. If the amount 
of sulphur present is large, a little potassium nitrate 1s added. 
The platinum crucible in which the fusion is made should be 
supported in a perforated disk made of platinum and the lower 
half of the crucible should project through a hole in a piece of 
asbestos board, the whole apparatus being supported in an in- 
clined position over the burner flame. The sintered mass is 
separated from the crucible, placed in a beaker with water, and 
the crucible is cleansed with dilute hydrochloric acid “washing” 
several times and pouring from the crucible into the beaker. 
Enough hydrochloric acid is added just to dissolve the fused mass 
at room temperature or with very slight heating, avoiding excess 
of acid. 

The resulting solution is filtered, and the filtrate is brought to 
boiling after dilution. To the very slightly acid solution a solution 
of barium chloride is added, avoiding great excess. The pre- 
cipitated barium sulphate is filtered off and weighed. 

When much soluble silica has been found in the stone, it is safer 
and a trifle more accurate to evaporate the filtered solution to 
dryness, “bake” the residue, take up in a very small amount of 
hydrochloric acid, dilute somewhat, heat, and filter. In the filtered 
solution precipitate barium sulphate as above. 

Subtract the sulphide sulphur thus found from the insoluble 
inorganic matter to obtain a corrected figure for the latter. 

Determination of Hygroscopic Water—For this determination 
use sample number five. The hygroscopic water should be de- 
termined by direct weighing after absorption in a calcium chloride 
tube. Pass purified, moisture-free air over the sample contained 
in a glass tube extending just through an air bath heated to 
105° Cent. To the end of the tube is attached a calcium chlo- 
ride U tube for the purpose of absorbing the moisture. The tube 
is weighed before and after the absorption. The difference is 
hygroscopic water. 


Determination of Combined Water—Combined water is de- 
termined by the difference between total water and hygroscopic 
water, and is understood to comprise any water of crystallization 
present as well as any water of constitution of such minerals as 
zeolitic silicates, if the silica is present in such form. For this 
determination made on sample number six the writer prefers to 
use the Jannasch method of fusion with dehydrated borax in a 
hard glass tube. The sample should be ground exceptionally fine 
for this, and intimately mixed in a tube with an. expanded bulb 
such as is illustrated on page 37, figure 10, of Gooch’s Representa- 
tive Procedures in Quantitative Chemical Analysis. A current of 
purified moisture-free air is passed through this tube slowly while 
the bulb is heated with a blast lamp. The moisture in the air 
coming from the apparatus is absorbed in a U tube containing 
the same drying agent as was used in drying the air prior to en- 
tering the apparatus, e. g., calcium chloride. Jannasch advises the 
use of borax to the extent of twice the weight of the sample. The 
operator must also not neglect to keep the retainer layer of fused 
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and granulated Jead oxide heated with an auxiliary flame. The 
U tube must be disconnected before the flame under the fused 
mass is extinguished, for the glass tube immediately breaks upon 
removal of the flame. The water is weighed in the same manner 
as in the last determination. 

All the determinations having been completed, the results of the 
analysis are tabulated as follows: 

Insolubles—Silica SiO,. 

Insolubles—Carbonaceous Matter C. 

Insolubles—Sulphide Sulphur S. 

Insolubles—Undetermined Insoluble Inorganic Matter. 

Soluble Silica SiO,. 

Aluminum oxide Al,O,. 

Ferrous oxide FeO. 

Ferric oxide Fe,O:. 

Calcium oxide CaO. 

Magnesium oxide MgO. 

Sodium oxide Na,O. 

Potassium oxide K,O. 

Carbon dioxide CO,. 

Sulphur trioxide SO,. 

Hygroscopte water H,O. 

Combined water H.O. 

While the above analysis scheme is relatively complete and 
enables one to make an intelligent selection of a stone for bisul- 
phite liquor manufacture, the writer does not wish to indicate the 
opinion that so complete an analysis is always necessary in check- 
ing up the shipments of stone received almost daily from any 
particular source. For this purpose one needs determine only 
the insoluble matter, and the acid absorption capacity of the stone 
by treating with acid and titrating the excess used with standard 
alkali using methyl orange indicator. Any appreciable variation 
from the usual tests may be investigated further by submitting the 
sample to the complete analysis as outlined in this paper. In this 
connection, in rapidly checking the magnesia and calcium ratio 
in daily shipments the hydrogen electrode titration method of 
Hildebrand and Harned may be used to advantage. This is 
reported in the Journal of the American Chemical Society, vol. 
xxxv, page 867, and also in the proceedings of the Eighth Inter- 
national Congress of Applied Chemistry. 


The writer feels certain that the application of the knowledge 
acquired by the analysis of limestone according to the methods 
described above will result beneficially to any pulp manufacturer. 
He who spends the time necessary and who is sufficiently pains- 
taking in his work in reference to this subject will surely realize 
ample returns for his labors. If this paper has succeeded in 
assisting the reader to adequately appreciate these facts, the writer 
is amply repaid. 


FORESTPORT GROUNDWOOD PLANT SOLD 

The Gibbs-Brower Company, paper and pulp mill brokers, at 
261 Broadway, New York City, announce the sale of the Forest- 
port groundwood plant, at Forestport, N. Y., for the owners, rep- 
resented by attorney, Benjamin A. Capron, attorney of Boonville, 
N. Y., to the Durham Paper and Pulp Company, Durham, Bucks 
Co., Penn. 

This property, at the present time, is a very valuable asset, on 
account of the shortage of groundwood, which condition is very 
apt to continue for several years to come. 

The new owners are putting in additional machinery, in the 
way of wood grinders, etc., and also expect to increase the water 
power, by improvements to the present dam. A 65 head of water 
can be developed at this site. 

The property includes considerable land, a farm, general 
store, etc. 
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Even if Fuel Didn’t Cost Anything 
in Your Mill 











—that would not be a sufficient reason for continuing the 
use of ordinary hangers equipped with friction-producing 
plain bearings. 


For, in addition to wasting fuel by destroying at least 25 
per cent of your power, hangers with plain bearings demand 
frequent renewals, require heavier belting, have an un- 
usually high maintenance cost, and are very wasteful of 
lubrication. 
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Pulp From Cotton Linters 


Some Further Mill Trials on the Pulping of Second-Cut Cotton Linters Trade at the Plant of the Mead 

.Pulp & Paper Co. at Chillicothe, Ohio—From These Tests It Was Concluded That These Linters Can 
Be Prepared Free from All Dust, Can Be Pulped with Ordinary Soda Pulp Equipment and Can Be 
Economically Bleached with 2 Per Cent of 25 Per Cent Bleaching Powder. 


Report to Meeting of Technical Association by Otto Kress and Sidney D. Wells. 


svavenvenencocecessenneneneuenenevenensnenevensvavevececeravevececavenaneeeussnenetanecaaneenersneevenengnererseenert eenenenennneny 


In June, 1919, one of the writers of this paper gave a brief talk 
at the convention of the Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers Asso- 
ciation at New Orleans, on the possible use of second-cut cotton 
linters and cotton hull fiber for paper purposes. As a result of 
thisvtalkk a linter and hull fiber committee for developing new 
uses for cotton linters was appointed and the laboratory agreed 
to conduct some pulping trials on a shipment to be furnished 
free of charge by the association. Arrangements were made with 
the Mead Pulp and Paper Company, Chillicothe, Ohio, through 
whose courtesy permission was obtained for these trials. A 
shipment of second-cut linters was accordingly made by the linter 
committee from the Grenada Oil Mill, Grenada, Miss., which 
was described as representing a 60-pound second cut after a 
40-pound mattress cut and which could probably be furnished 
in large quantities at around two cents.a pound. An examina- 
tion of the raw stock indicated an absence of cinders, of dirt 
andthe presence of a small proportion of hull fragments that 
could readily be removed by pulping. 

In: view of the present abnormal demand for pulp and paper 
but two pulping trials and one paper machine runs were made, 
in order to avoid as far as possible interference with the ordinary 
mill operation and consequent loss of production. 

Cook No. 1 

The cook was made in a regular stationary upright soda digester 
(8 feet x 28 feet) fitted with a steam injector for circulation 
and also with a direct steam line. The digester was furnished 


AOUUcOuUeMMMAyececHAgusU Hacenceneensenensnenuencenceeveetegteqe(aceectavacsusvancecucvetiatdueccescennennevueeveccenesesceccecestuecenveenuavensuauseucacueneauueneauceusvengseseusuesueeecuuetuenseaueasenetsnersetuecsescecoearcacdsceceeetescensceoeesoeencoceneueevenneenenenenssentesenseeeceorsceencenntentnetantey 


could have been made. 
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ing additional black liquor was pumped into the digester to assist 
in blowing, but approximately 20 per cent of the cook remained 
in the digester, requiring two reblows. In this cook, 17.1 Ib. 
NaOH was used per 100 Ib. bone-dry fiber, and the reSulting 
black liquor showed an efficiency in alkali consumption of 57.2 
per cent, indicating that but 9.8 Ib. of NaOH had been used per 
100 lb. bone-dry fiber. 


Cook No. 2 


In cook No. 2 there was used per 100 Ib. bone-dry fiber 10.75 
lb. NaOH and 87 gallons of~cooking liquor of a concentration 
of 148 gpl. The digester was raised to pressure in half an 
hour and held five hours at 105 lb. per square inch. In view of 
the decided reduction in the amount of active alkali used it was 
considered advisable to give this long time of pulping to insure 
complete cooking, but probably a saving in time of two hours 
Prior to blowing, black liquor was 
pumped into the digester resulting in a clean blow. 

The pulp from cook No, 2 was pumped to a Bellmer bleacher 
but as the trials were seriously interfering with the mill pro- 
duction, the stock was allowed to run to waste as there was no 
means available for saving and holding it. Several hundred 
pounds of the unbleached unbeaten stock were pressed and 
shipped to the laboratory for bleaching and making into paper. 


The general pulping data for these two runs are given in 
Table rt. 


TABLE I. 


Cooxinc Data on Cotton Linter Cooxs at Meap MILL. 


NaOH 

B. D. Total Per 100 Lbs. 
Weight. NaOH. 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
2,664 457 17.1 


Cook No, 2 2,790 300 10.7 


Max. Steam 
Pressure. 
Lbs. Per Sq. In. 
100 
105 


Vol. Cooking Liquor Per 
100 Lbs. B. D. Cotton. 


Gals. 
Cook No. 1 
SL ME Sarkced Pree eenaveseaeeureeuede 


with 1,100 gallons of white liquor of a concentration of 30.5 g.p.l. 
to which was added 2,960 lb. of air-dry fiber (89.8 per cent 
. bone dry). Additional white liquor was then added to bring 
the: total volume to 1,800 gallons. The stock floated on the 
liquor filling the digester approximately to half of its capacity 
and owing to a leak in the steam line the injector did not properly 
circulate the cooking liquor. Approximately 1,800 gallons of 
water were added reducing the final concentration of the cook- 
ing diquor to 15.1 g.p.l. The digester was then brought to pres- 
sure in the usual manner in one hour, being frequently relieved 
to remove the gases produced and held at 100 lb. maxmum 
pressure for three and three-quarter hours. Just before blow- 


B. D. Cotton. 


Total Vol. 
Cooking 
Liquor. 

Gals. 
3,635 
2,436 


Conc. 
Cooking 
Liquor. 


15.1 
14.8 


Conc. 
White 
Causticity. Liquor. 
Per Cent. G. P. L. 
92 30.5 
95 15. 


Water 
Added. 
Gals. 
1,800 


Liquor 
Volume. 
Gals. 
1,800 
2,400 


Effect of Alkali 
Consumption. 
Per Cent. 
57.2 
83.1 


Active Alkali 
in Black Liquor. 
Per Cent. 
42.8 
16.9 


Time at 
Max. Pres. 
Hours. Hours. 

1.0 3.75 

SS 5.00 


Time-coming 
to Pressure. 


In both of the cooks in view of the high yield of pulp ex- 
pected it was not considered advisable to fill the digester with 
fiber as otherwise the pulp would have overfilled the wash pan. 
Further, it was considered inadvisable to attempt to fill the 
digester to capacity and interrupt the blowing so as to discharge 
from the balloon intermittently into two or more wash pans. 

The pulp was washed in the usual manner, hosed to the stock 
chest and pumped directly to a Bellmer bleacher. At the Mead 
mill the practice is to pump the soda pulp to flat diaphragm 
screens, then to stock thickener preliminary to dropping it into 
the bleacher. In view of the length of the fiber of the cotton 
stock the screens had to be by-passed and the stock pumped to 
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the Bellmer in a very dilute condition. In view of this dilution 
an excess of bleach had to be used with heat and the addition 
of acid to bring the pulp to a high degree of white. There is no 
question that this bleaching treatment injured and weakened the 
fiber as was proved at the laboratory by comparison paper machine 
trials on pulp from Cook No. 1 bleached at the mill with pulp 
from Cook No. 2:bleached and aged in a drainer at the Madison 
laboratory. 
Paper Run 

Bleached cotton pulp from Run No. 1 was pumped to two 

1,800 Ib. beaters which were furnished as follows: 
Beater Furnish 


III 0 Sus che cheeeeenececedeee 60 per cent 
GI NMID a's Coes cv ex ceweackcndncareems 40 per cent 
Ge I Sica idcesileldusseevaqe cores 350 Ibs. 
I MINS ios cenesnUaciucedereinvcates 35 Ibs. 
WE eeecews ohs Wéveceswetiandauerens 55 Ibs 
ES he ates ut eawde MR Ra Nee Gt TAN eeeeE 80 Ibs. 


The stock after beating was run into lithograph paper, no diffi- 
culties being experienced on the paper machine or in supercalen- 
dering. As the cotton stock had been weakened by overbleaching 
and subsequently weakened by cutting rather than brushing in 
the beater no strength tests have been made on the paper pros 


Cooking chemical . 
eC. PE. oe ac ecb eee ade s de ek eeeneueennenened ee ene come 


Cooking liquor per 100 Ibs. raw linters........... 0.62 ee cece cece eeeeeeeee 
Maximum steam pressure Ibs. per sq. inch..........6-.cceceeeeceeeeeeeces 
RU MN us iw peace dee ened eecnedeacceccetedvesdctdacnqunceuse 
oe rer err eT rer rr err Ter rerr ctr Tree rere TTT 


Ratio combined soda to total soda in black liquor............eee cee eeeees 
Yield of bone dry pulp.......csececeececcerrecrscecenceesenseneesseeees 
Bleach consumption, per Cent.....cccccccccccccccssccvccccveccsersecesecs 


duced. The strength tests on the pulps made at the Mead Pulp 
and Paper Company are based on the paper runs made at the 
laboratory. As already mentioned, only one paper run was 
made at this trial which interfered seriously with the mill pro- 
duction. 


Trials Made at the Forest Products Laboratory 

Small samples of the unbleached pulp produced at the Mead 
mill were tested for bleach consumption, results indicating that 
the stock for Cook No. 1 could be bleached to a high white with 
5 per cent of bleaching powder (35 per cent available chlorine) 
while pulp from Cook No. 2 required 4 per cent bleaching powder. 

Microscopic examination for fiber length of unbleached pulp 
from Cook No. 2 gave for fifty determinations the following 
data : 


Average fiber length 
BE GO MME oe dis deck is an ucavedenets 7.68 m.m. 
DNUERE GND eS deed WK cio daverercccmmnnnes 64 m.m. 


If measurements had. been made on bleached and washed pulp 
we believe that on account of the removal of the smaller frag- 
ments by the drum washer the average fiber length would have 
exceeded 3 m.m. 

Stock from Cook No. 1 which was bleached at the Mead mill 
and unbleached stock from Cook No. 2 bleached at the Madison 
laboratory were run over the experimental paper machine and 
some sheets of the paper made from Cook No. 2 were tub sized 
with glue. As can be noted from Table II under the heading 
“Points per Pound,” the stock bleached at the laboratory has 
double the strength of the stock overbleached at the mill while the 
tub sized stock has practically three times the strength of the 
paper made from the pulp bleached at the mill. 

It is to be noted that the points per pound are based on a 
24 x 36/500 basis so that a test of .52 is equivalent to 1.19 points 
per pound on a 17 x 22/500 20 pound folio basis. 





Taste II 
STRENGTH TESTS ON PAPER MADE FROM COOKS NO. 1 
AND NO. 2 
“i 0 = 
Ss = b 2 a: ott S. shies 
“= & @& os o s wom 2 
SaaS ae SRS cERSZESE 
24x36/ 
Lb. Lb. 500 bas Meters No. Percent 
Stock bleached at 
Mead mill 40.5 a 176 2433 2. 1.84 
Stock bleached at 
Madison 43.5 14.6 336 3419 20.5 3.20 
Stock bleached at 
Madison Tub 
GA asx 45.5 23.6 519 4381 516 2.79 


As it was impossible to obtain yield figures on either of the 
cooks made at the Mead mill trials were made at the laboratory 
on some of the raw stock typical of this shipment. 


The general cooking conditions were as follows: 





Cook. 3. Cook 4. Cook 5. 
{ 8.83 lbs. NaOH+ 8.13 lbs. Ca(OH)» 
9.73 lbs. NaOH 1.80 Ibs. ee. 5.74 lbs. Mg(OH)2 
+ 5.97 lbs. Mg(OH)> 15.8 lbs. Sulphur 
11.03 Ibs. CaCOs 

80.3 gals. 80.3 gals. 80.3 gals. 
75 95 75 

2% hrs. 1% hrs. 1% hrs. 

5 hrs. 5 hrs. 4 hrs, 
76.6 Sees Oe 
— 82.0 (a) 119.6 (b) 


Cook No. 4 


Cook No. 4 was made with the object of determining whether 
it might be possible to use a mixture of lime and soda ash in- 
stead of using the more expensive caustic soda. By this pro- 
cedure the fiber is probably not exposed at the beginning of the 
cook to the full strength of the caustic soda but as the digestion 
proceeds the soda ash is gradually causticized with formation 
of the active caustic soda. As can be noted from Table III the 
strength of the resulting pulp was increased while the stock was 
considerably hardened. Both Cooks No. 3 and 4 were completely 
pulped showing no hull fragments or dirt. Cook No. 4 on which 
a yield of 2 per cent of bone-dry pulp was obtained was bleached’ 
similar to Cook 3 in the beater and allowed to lie in the drainer 
for forty-eight hours to develop a high white color. After suit- 
able beating it was run over the experimental machine showing 
a final yield of finished bone-dry paper of 73.4 per cent based on 
the bone-dry weight of the original fiber. 


Cook No. 5 


Cook No. 5 was made with a mixture of lime and sulphur in 
proportion to form calcium polysulphide. The resulting pulp 
showed some incompletely cooked hull fragments which did not 
bleach to a high degree of white. 


*The cooking liquor was prepared by adding 13.5 Ib. NagCOs and 10.3 Ib. of 
lime to the digester (after slacking), the lime analyzing 60 per cent CaO and 40 
per cent MgO. The cooking liquor as given for cook No. 4 was obtained dur- 
ing the cook by the causticization of the soda ash. 

1 About 20 pounds pressure in excess of steam pressure (as calculated from 
the temperature readings) was apparent throughout the cook which could not 
be blown down with a reasonable relief of the gas blow off line. 

(a) Yield determined with bone dry weight sample which had lost some 
fine pulp in washing it free from lime residues. The yield figure is a trifle 
lower than it would have been if determined similarly to cook No. 3, yield of 
paper 73.4 per cent. Cook No. 3 practically duplicates cook No. 2 as made at 
the Mead mill. 

(b) Pulp contained considerable insoluble matter later removed with drum 
washer. Yield of paper 90.3 per cent. 
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An attempt was made to pulp linters by the sulphite process to 
determine whether it would be possible to pulp out the hull frag- 
ments. The linters were given a very drastic pulping treatment 
in a semi-commercial 100 lb. sulphite digester, using a cooking 
liquor of 6.22 per cent total sulphur dioxide, 5.08 per cent free 
and 1.14 per cent combined sulphur dioxide. After the first 
hour of the cook heating was done by indirect steam 
and circulation insured by means of a pump. A temperature of 
100° Cent. was reached in a little over one hour and 100 pounds 
pressure in three hours. The final temperature was 153° Cent. 
and the final pressure 70 pounds, leaving 10 pounds gas pressure 
in the digester at the time of blowing. The total time of cook 
was 7% hours. On blowing the cook, over two-thirds of the 
charge remained in the digester while the portion blown had 
been so overcooked that it all passed through the perforated 
drainer bottom of the blow pit in the form of a fine mud. The 
hull fragments were not pulped and appeared unchanged under 
the microscope while the cotton fiber was destroyed and appeared 
as fine fragments that stained brown with Herzberg’s reagent and 
would not stain red, similar to ordinary cotton stock with Herz- 
berg’s reagent. On reblowing the balance of the cook that re- 
mained in the digester it also broke down into a fine mud that 
passed through the perforated drainer bottom of the blow pit 
in the form of a mud carrying with it the unattached hull frag- 
ments. Bleaching trials indicated that the hull fragments had 
been unattacked as they could not be lightened in color. 


Conclusions 


Second-cut cotton linters can be prepared free from all dirt, 
such as cinders, provided the proper precautions are taken in 
handling the seed and fiber at the oil mill. This is of extreme 
importance as foreign dirt like cinders if once mixed with the 
linters cannot be entirely removed by mechanical or chemical 
means and find their way into the finished pulp and appear in the 
paper'as minute specks detracting from the appearance and value 
of the finished sheet. This dirt has to date been one of the de- 
cided drawbacks to the use of linters, which have usually been 
too dirty for use in paper manufacture. 

Second-cut cotton linters similar to the shipment as made by 
the Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers Association can be pulped 
with the ordinary soda pulp equipment with an economical chemi- 
cal consumption not to exceed 10 pounds of caustic soda per 
100 pounds of bone-dry fiber. This represents less than half the 
chemical required in the reduction of wood. 

Cotton linter pulp can be economically bleached with 2 per 
cent of 25 per cent available bleaching powder which is less than 
one-sixth the bleach required by the ordinary woodpulp. 

Second cut cotton linters are far superior to cotton hull fiber 
for pulp and paper purposes,’ the chief advantages being as fol- 
lows: 


1. Increased yield of pulp of from 15 to 20 per cent based on 
the weight of the bone-dry fiber. This increase in yield is caused 
by a much lower percentage of hull fragments and absence of a 
high percentage of small fibers that are destroyed by the pulping 
operation. An increased yield of 50 per cent of finished paper 
is obtained from second cut linters over the paper yield obtained 
from hull fiber pulp. 

2. A saving of 50 per cent in caustic soda as the amount of 


hull particles that must be removed by cooking is decidedly less 
for linters than for hull fiber. 

3. A saving of 25 per cent in the bleach consumption. 

4. Hull fiber pulp contains a considerable percentage of cooked 
hull fragments that with Herzberg’s stain react similar to wood 
pulp and in an all-rig paper such fragments would appear and be 
considered as wood pulp. Further, if the pulp were used for 
chemical purposes such as the manufacture of viscose acetyl cellu- 
jose or for nitration for the production of celluloid or collodion. 
Such hull fragments, even though they bleach to a good white, 
would probably be detrimental to the value of the pulp. By 
carefully washing the hull fiber pulp with a drum washer it is 
possible to remove a large proportion of the hull fragments but 
a considerable quantity remains which has no felting power and 
decreases the strength of the paper. In the finished paper espe- 
cially if it is supercalendered, such fragments are objectionable 
as they may produce “shiners” or specks of very high finish which 
are noticeable to the eye, or in bond papers are evidenced by 
their failure to take the ink properly when the paper is written 
on with a pen. 

5. Cotton linter pulp will produce on account of its greater 
fiber length a stronger sheet of paper than hull fiber pulp. On 
account of greater fiber length and the relative mildness of the 
cooking treatment, it is possible to brush the stock harder in the 
beater without reducing the fiber length below that desired for 
paper making. 

In previous papers on the pulping of cotton hull fiber we have 
described our ideas as to the proper handling of the stock in the 
mill from the beater to the paper machine, to which the reader 
is referred. In these reports is also given a general account of 
the various grades of paper in the manufacture of which cotton 
fiber might be used to advantage to substitute soft rag stocks 
made from thirds and blues or other similar grades of soft rags. 


1 See report by Otto Kress and Sidney D. Wells, “The Suitability of Second 
Cut Cotton Linters”—Paper, July,18, 1919, also report by Otto Kress, “Cook- 
ing Cotton Hull Fiber for Pulp’—Paper, Jan. 21 and 29, 1920. 


PAPER CONSUMPTION IN CHINA 


Because of the steady increase in the number of newspapers in 
China and also the use of handbills for advertising purposes, the 
market for paper has developed rapidly, the total imports of paper 
in recent years being in the neighborhood of $12,000,000 annually. 
It is only recently that the American paper manufacturers have 
been able to establish themselves in the Chinese markets, but, in 
view of the conditions in Europe, it seems probable that the de- 
mand for American paper will increase steadily in the future. 

The biggest demand is for newsprint, which is not confined to 
the large ports, such as Shanghai, Hongkong and Tientsin, but 
comes from the interior cities as well. There is scarcely a 
provincial capital that has not one or more native newspapers. 
Few of these native papers have a sufficiently large circulation to 
permit their using paper in rolls, and for the most part the de- 
mand is for sheets 31 by 43 inches, 500 sheets to weigh 37 pounds. 
Many of the newspapers use machine glazed cap, the printing 
being on only one side of the sheet. It is also used for certain 
kinds of Chinese books, such as school books and cheap story 
books. It is a very thin paper and is highly glazed, so that the 
ink does not run. Norway, Sweden and to a certain extent Ger- 
many kept the Chinese market supplied with this commodity in 
former years. 


Colored paper for posters, handbills and street advertising is: 


used extensively also. Bright colors, such as yellow, green, red,, 
blue, orange, purple and ox-blood, are in strong demand, the 
size being 25 by 44 inches and the weight from 35 to 44 pounds 
per 500 sheets. Highly glazed colored paper, embossed, colored 
tissue papers and bond, ledger and account book papers are also 
inquired for. 
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STOCK REGULATION 


W HEN it comes to a question of perfect stock regulation, ask any of 
_ the largest and best representative mills in the country and they will 
readily tell you the most satisfactory, in fact the PROPER, way to obtain 


et a. stock regulation is with the FEENEY AUTOMATIC STUFF 


To those who are not now using this method of stock regulation, we wish 
to give the following 


FACTS: 


@ With the “IMPROVED” 
FEENEY AUTOMATIC 
STUFF BOX, we claim to 
' keep the weight of stock 
within 1%—Yes, we mean 


1%. 


@ Can be installed in less 
than three hours’ time— 
without changing your pres- 
ent line of piping. 


@ Construction is so simple 
that there are no adjust- 
ments to be made, and is so 
durable that it will last a life 
time. 


@ Can be successfully op- 
erated in connection with 
any kind of stock pump— 
Centrifugal or Plunger. 


@ Will work on any kind of 
stock. 


@ There are now over 500 of 
these boxes in successful op- 
eration. 


@ WHAT DO YOU THINK 
OF THIS ONE? A 1500 
pound Beater filled with 
water, dumped into a 4500 
pound chest of stock, will not 
cause the weight to change a 
particle. 
If you desire to have the efhiciency of your stock regulation up to the 
standard of your successful competitors, write us today for descriptive mat- 


ter and other particulars. 


Baker Manufacturing Corporation 


Formerly Baker & Shevlin Co. 
Sole Manufacturers 


SARATOGA SPRINGS NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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C. N. Bicknell Is Elected Vice-President in Charge of the Fine Paper Division and E. F. Herrlinger 
Is Re-elected Vice-President in Charge of the Coarse Paper Division—A. J. Corning Is Chosen Treas- 
urer of the Association—Numerous Important Reports Are Made by the Various Officers of the Fine 


and Coarse Paper Divisions of the Association. 


Fievnsnvenenvaveveveneunseeeseveeeceueveveaevenennneansaneceveveveveseveveceverensvevenenevessvnpessonvenesesevenevnne 


The annual meeting of the Coarse Paper Division of the Na- 
tional Paper Trade Association was called to order in the Astor 
gallery at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel Tuesday afternoon at 2 
o'clock by Vice-president Edward F. Herrlinger. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, this meeting is now in order. The 
first business before this meeting is the report of the assistant 
secretary. 

Report of Assistant Secretary Higgins 

Assistant Secretary Charters K. Higgins read the following re- 
port: 

With your permission I should 
like to give you a brief résumé of 
the activities of this division since 
the last annual meeting, held in 
February, 1919. 

During April, Mr. Lyter, your 
former assistant secretary, was 
devoting a large part of his time 
to the preparation of drafting the 
forms to be used in collecting the 
data in regard to the purchase 
and shipment of paper, as outlined 
in the statistical plan. 

On May 1 the Chicago office 
was moved from the First Na- 
tional Bank Building to its. pres- 
ent quarters in the Conway Build- 
ing, 111 West Washington street. 

On May 13 the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Coarse Paper Divi- 
sion held a meeting at the Black- 
stone Hotel. A Conference Com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. 
Herrlinger, Platt, Beggs and 
Miller, was appointed to confer 
with the manufacturers when- 
ever the occasion should arise. 

After the first month, during 
which the statistical plan had 
been in operation, forty-three 
members were placed in class A. 

The next meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee was held in~ 
New York City at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on November 11. Mr. C. 
K. Higgins, whose services had 
baen retained as assistant secre- 
tary, was present at this meeting. 
It was moved and carried that 
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CUUEUHUEGOUEOEDEU DESO UOGALHOEGeceKeoeGeneneneneaaeceneneneenseneatennoatans, 


JOBBERS IN ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Ross P. Andrews, of Washington, D. C., Is Elected President 
of the National Paper Trade Association for the Ensuing Year 


F.avvnnevenennennnnenseesnansenenenneseeenneneneeenssngpeenecenpeneamenneynapeneasunensnensneneenepennseeaeenseeeReennnnn ndNRAUENR, 


Suuvenecevecevnsenensvscansnenpenaneceracarsaanecssesitevagenananensvensongensutansonasssuasanngeogeepeansevanesnneesuenan: 


the assistant secretary issue the bulletins at his discretion until he 
felt himself sufficiently familiar with the paper industry to resume 
them weekly. 

Mr. Lyter left for Albuquerque, New Mexico, and Mr. Higgins 
took charge of the Chicago office on December 4, 1919. 

On December 17 the first bulletin was issued by the new assist- 
ant secretary, and the bulletins have been continued whenever, in 
his opinion, anything of importance occurred of interest to the 
members. The bulletin has been issued weekly since March 5, 
cmitting one week, due to the assistant secretary’s being in Boston 

on business. 

At this point I would like to in- 
vite your attention to the new pol- 
icy in regard to bulletins, and that 
is the practice of discussing busi- 
ness conditions and the financial 
outlook of the country at large 

} rather than limiting it just to the 
paper industry. It is believed that 
the paper industry, as is, indeed, 
the case of every great industry, 
is intimately affected by the finan- 
cial situation and the business in 

} general being transacted in the 
markets of the world. 

In this connection I might add 
that some of our members have 
been kind enough to express their 
approval of this new phase of 
the service, and I hope that all of 
our members will approve of the 
policy. 

Every now and then I am asked 
whether or not I am a follower of 
Mr. Babson, whom I sometmmes 
quote. My answer is, yes. I am 
a follower of Mr. Babson, but 
this does not mean that I exactly 
agree with his predictions. It is 
not the policy of our bulletin serv- 
ice to forecast coming events in 
the paper market, but rather to 
invite your attention to certain 
features and economic conditions 
which may enable you, perhaps, to 
do some forecasting of your own. 
Mr. Babson has frequently been 
wrong in his predictions; he has 
frequently been right, but we ask 
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Sanitary Paper Specialties 


Waterproof Paper Cuspidores 
For Factory Use 


Waterproof Paper Sputum Cups 
Paper Cake Baking Dishes 
Paper Sundae Dish Liners 


r a 


Manufactured by 


STONE & FORSYTH CO. BOSTON, MASS. 


Factory at Everett, Mass. 
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you to inquire more into the matter of what he bases his predic- 
tions upon rather than the predictions themselves. 

Perhaps some of you would be interested to know the source 
of my information and the manner in which it is obtained. In 
brief, the news of the mills comes from many good friends among 
the mill representatives who seem always willing to let me in on 
the latest news from their respective organizations. In addition, 
we have a luncheon club in Chicago composed of both mill men 
and merchants who gather daily for the mid-day meal. The 
transactions which occur and the tonnage which is placed at this 
table is remarkable. This club is often augmented by the presence 
of paper salesmen who are passing through the city, as they know 
that they are always welcome. Hardly a day goes by that there 
are not at least three or four out-of-town salesmen or mill men 
present. Of course, the most difficult task in connection with 
this mass of information is to separate the wheat from the chaff 
and to publish facts and not idle rumors or fictitious transactions. 
When I hear of an interesting item of news, it is never. published 
until I hear it confirmed from various sources. 

In addition to this source of information, my duties take me to 
different sections of the country, and I always make it a point 
on these trips to try to meet the heads of the various paper firms 
and get their views on subjects allied with the paper industry. 

In regard to the section of the bulletin devoted to General Busi- 
ness Conditions, my information again comes from varied sources. 
Our office is on the regular mailing list of the First National 
Bank of Boston, the National City Bank of New York, the J. S. 
Bache Review, Whaley-Eaton Service, all in addition to Babson’s 
regular weekly reports. Each of the institutions issues monthly 
letters which often furnish interesting data for the merchant. 

To further supplement this information, I have an interview 
weekly with some close personal friends who are affiliated in 
positions of responsibility with some of the big mercantile and in- 
dustrial institutions of Chicago. One connection I might mention 
is with Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company, one of Chicago’s largest 
department stores, through Mr. Pirie Carson, who was a friend 
of mine at college. Another is with the Inland Rubber Company, 
through their factory manager, who is also a friend dating back 
to college days. Another is through Mr. Julius O. Adler, vice- 
president of the New York Times. There are several others, all 
of whom contribute, but I will not take up your time with their 
enumeration. 

The opinions of representative men such as these, all engaged 
in different enterprises, give one an idea of conditions which are 
pretty close to the truth. 

All of these sources form the basis of the opinions expressed 
in the bulletin. When I say, as is the case now, that there 
seems to be a lessening of the retail demand (I mean by retail 
the ultimate consumer), it means I have interviewed men who are 
in direct relation with this demand, and that at least two or 
three of them have found that, in their opinion, the demand is 
less urgent than heretofore. 


Direct Selling 


In the paper business there seem to be certain evils which, like 
the poor, we have always with us. And perhaps chief among 
these could be classed under the heading “unfair direct selling.” 
In the case of bags, it has been reported that wholesale grocers 
are being quoted the same price as paper merchants, and then 
again certain mills are supplying tablet concerns with kraft paper 
for wrapping purposes. It seems as if something could be done 
to discourage this practice, and I would add where our members 
have brought specific instances of this nature to our attention, let- 
ters have been promptly sent to the mills’ in question, asking for a 
Statement of their views on the subject, and sometimes they seem 
to have plausible excuses, while at other times they have stated 
that it was an error. 

In most instances the replies received from the offending mill 


seem to indicate that they are willing to discontinue the practice 
and do not wish to go on record as doing anything which could 
be construed as being antagonistic to. their legitimate distributors. 
In one case I have observed what seemed to me to be an almost 
ideal relation between the merchant and the mill. That is where 
the mill: looks upon the merchant as its own sales department, and 
the merchant, in turn, upon the mill as its production department. 
United, success is assured to both; alone, each courts disaster. 


Paper Situation 


So many paper men who have dropped in our Chicago office 
have asked me what my opinion was in regard to the paper 
market as a whole, and I am going to just briefly state the 
situation as it seems to me. First, the situation is unhealthy 
for two reasons; prices are too high, and the production is 
below normal in relation to the demand. 

This situation may continue for some months, and prices may 
continue to soar under exceptional stimulus, as would be the 
case if a general lock-out or strike should occur as a result of 
the remarkable demands recently presented to the mills by the 
United Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 

A possible remedy, it seems, would be in the policy of dis- 
couraging the ultimate consumer from dealing so’ extensively in 
futures; to stop placing orders months ahead for anticipated 
needs and confine orders to actual needs; to stop talking high 
prices and talk conservation of paper, and most emphatically I 
would like to bring home the fallacy of trying to supply not only 
your own legitimate customers, but your competitors’ also. If 
each distributor would confine himself to the needs of his own 
legitimate customer alone, the next time he visits his favorite 
mill he would not meet his keenest competitor just leaving, after 
a vain attempt to induce the mill in question to give him sufficient 
tonnage to supply not only his own customer, but yours as well. 


Condition of Stock 


Just a word as to the condition of paper stocks. I think we 
will all agree without further ado that the mills have practically 
no stocks and the paper merchants have practically no stocks. 
There is, however, a question as to the condition of the retailer’s 
stocks. The opinion seems to prevail among some of the paper 
men that the little buyer of paper who, perhaps, in normal times 
would have three or four reams of paper as his stock, now has 
fifteen or twenty reams which he has bought because of the fear 
that if he did not lay in this surplus stock he would be forced 
at a later date to pay much higher prices. If this condition is 
a fact, then when these retailers realize that the rising prices are 
due in a great measure to their efforts to buy for the future, the 
demand will suddenly cease. 

Then there will be a period during which both the mills and 
merchants will try to build up their own long depleted stocks. 
Beyond this, I do not think any one could hazard anything more 
than a guess as to what the next big move would be. 


News of the Associations 


I am sure you would be interested to know that the Pacific 
States Paper Trade Association unanimously voted to retain its 
membership in the National Paper Trade Association and pay 
its full assessment. At one time there seemed to be some hes- 
itancy on the part of the Wisconsin Association in regard to 
the assessment as levied. At the invitation of their president, 
Mr. Sielaff, I was present at their last meeting, and am glad to 
be able to report that it was unanimously voted to adopt the 
assessment as levied. 

In New Orleans action was taken to consolidate the Gulf 
States and the Southeastern Associations into one coarse and 
fine paper association, to be known as the Southeastern Paper 
Association. This association will be composed of members who 
deal in both coarse and fine papers and, while they believe they 
will lose perhaps four or five members because of the increased 
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Real Service 


If you are interested in obtaining real service in purchasing or 
disposing of paper mill property or equipment, we are exceptionally 
well qualified for the work. 


Our concern has been in the paper mill machinery business for 
thirty years and has an enviable reputation, and a staff including: 


One who has had an experience of thirty years purchasing, 
selling and dismantling paper mills and paper mill machinery, and 
who is acquainted with a majority of the mills of the country; 


One who is a Technology graduate, has had ten years experience 
in some of the best paper mills and who was superintendent of a high 
grade mill for five years; | 


Two Technology graduates with engineering training. 


FRANK H. DAVIS COMPANY 
175 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


CUTTING DIES 


For Dieing Out Envelopes, Labels, Lithographs and 
Advertising Novelties, Boxes, Wrappers, Gasgets, 
Toys, Paper Napkins, Drinking Cups, etc., ete. 


We use the best of steel stock, and manufacture 
strictly first-class dies. 


All Work Warranted to Give Satisfaction 


We shall be pleased to furnish prices for any style of 
dies on receipt of paper patterns. Please state whether 
they are to be used under a machine or with a mallet. 


THE HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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assessment, it is our opinion that the new associations can be 
built up into a strong organization. The details of this consolida- 
tion have not as yet been worked out. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank the members of the 
Coarse Paper Division for their co-operation during the first six 
months of my affiliation with the Association, and if they will 
continue to co-operate in the future as they have in the past, I 
am sure that nothing further could be desired. Especially do I 
wish to express my appreciation of the cordial spirit of co-opera- 
tion on the part of certain of our members from Chicago and 
Cincinnati, who have given me on many occasions unstintedly of 
their time as well as advice and helpful suggestions. 


Vice-President Herrlinger Reviews Work 


During the past fourteen months, the paper business, like many 
other industries, has passed through a series of readjustment 
changes, which were accompanied by serious evils affecting not 
only the paper trade, but its customers as well. 

The Coarse Paper Merchants and the Manufacturers have 
labored harmoniously to obviate, as far as possible, the dangers 
incident to this troublesome situation; and the success which had 
attended their efforts must be regarded as a strong argument in 
favor of trade organization. 

Immediately after our last annual meeting, a temporary decrease 
of demand brought about a recession in values, and general 
lethargy in the entire trade—happily characterized, however, by 
a notable freedom from that panicky feeling which usually ac- 
companies a period of dull trade and falling prices. 

This freedom from panic may be attributed to a distinct’ feeling 
of respect and confidence accorded by the business world, to the 
paper trade in general, and to the members of the paper trades 
associations in particular. 

The intelligent buyer knew that cut-throat methods against 
the paper trade were neither justified nor advisable. 

He realized that the paper trade was not organized for price- 
fixing or price-boosting purposes, and he perceived that cutting 
the heart out of paper prices would inevitably hurt the consumer 
of paper as well as the distributor and the producer. 

In fact, the World War has taught the business man many 
things, and it. has taught him among other things, that our so- 
called economic structure is in fact a delicate machine with many 
cogs and springs and balance-wheels, the disarrangement of which 
may not easily be remedied. 

We all realize this, whether we be producers, distributors or 
consumers. None of us can reasonably expect to benefit by wide 
or sudden fluctuations of prices of commodities. 

The period of stagnation was fortunately of short duration. 
The consumers soon manifested a desire to resume the normal 
method of purchasing their needs—thus enabling the wholesale 
dealer to place advance orders with the mills, with reasonable 
assurance that the stock could be disposed of at a fair margin 
of profit. 

More recently the matter of placing orders with some assur- 
ance of a reasonably prompt delivery has become gradually a 
troublesome problem, until now, the question of obtaining the 
paper is seemingly more difficult than that of disposing of it. 

The distributor who is constantly studying the general con- 
ditions in our industry, must have readily observed a sincere 
desire on the part of the manufacturers to keep our industry 
in a healthy state, by the prevention of price inflation. 

Inflation of prices is easily attainable during the existence of 
certain trade conditions, but the modern industrial world has a 
right to demand that each industry refrain from fostering the 
conditions which lead to inflation. 

Increased prices are legitimate, as well as unavoidable, if they 
are caused by increased cost or attended by increased values. 

Inflated, or unduly expanded prices are something entirely 
different; and most of us understand that inflated prices are sure 





to burst—sooner or later, injuring somebody: or other’ with their 
escaping gases. 

Large increases in the prices of paper are a detriment to the 
paper distributor who has been, for many years, figuring his 
profit on the basis of a stipulated amount per pound, because, 
he has been prone to accept either the same flat rate of profit 
or one only a trifle greater than he had been accepting when the 
cost of paper was about one third of the present schedule, and 
many paper distributors have already learned that the only fair 
way to figure their profit is on a percentage of the gross sale. 

In other words, the profit should be figured on the same basis 
as the expense account, which is based on the cost to do business 
as compared with the gross sales. 

With the increased cost of operation in the average wholesale 
paper warehouse, I cannot impress upon our members too seriously 
the necessity of figuring their profits on a percentage basis, which 
is in harmony with their cost of doing business, rather than a 
fixed profit per pound basis, which in the end is very deceiving. 

This is not the time nor place to enter upon a dissertation on 
political economy, even were I qualified to give one—which I 
am not. 

Sufficient to say, that organization within the paper industry 
has proved an efficient instrumentality for preventing inflation 
of prices in that industry. 

The mill-owners, knowing that speculation in their products is 
dangerous, not only to them, but also to their customers, promptly 
and wisely determined to reduce the evils of such speculation to 
a minimum by adopting the monthly tonnage plan of distribution 
of their output. 

Those who have studied conditions carefully during the past 
year must conclude that such an equitable and beneficial method 
of distribution as the monthly tonnage plan can only be secured 
by means of a thorough understanding of the conditions in the 
general industry, and that such understanding on the part of 
each manufacturer and each wholesale dealer can only be arrived 
at, through the agency of an organization functioning either with- 
in or without the industry. 

Such an organization might be, and possibly would best be, a 
purely independent bureau of investigation, gathering informa- 
tion and compiling statistics. 

For the want of such a bureau, we must have an organization 
of our own, and of course our organization must be responsible 
to us. 

Hence, the best results under present conditions can only be 
secured through the agency of a separate organization for each 
branch of the industry—such as we now have. 

In other words, just as the manufacturers require an organi- 
zation which shall keep each member advised regarding the vol- 
ume of business that is being placed with all manufacturers, so 
we, as distributors, require a similar organization whose members 
may know at a glance the volume of merchandise that is being dis- 
tributed to the consumer. 

This means statistics, and offers a good reason why we should 
have both a mill and a dealers organization, without giving credit 
to the benefits that must accrue through such other information 
that is distributed through organizations, and through personal 
contact brought about by occasional meetings, eliminating, as the 
latter usually does, that feeling of distrust existing through 
“strangership.” 


This division of our Association has had before it for serious 
consideration several other helpful suggestions in the marketing 
of coarse paper, but it has been deemed unwise to urge any radical 
changes at the present time. 

The Coarse Paper Division has made substantial progress and 
improvement during the past year. 

Not only does it continue to enjoy the loyal support of its 
members, but it has gained in membership, and its members are 
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exhibiting a keener interest in its affairs than ever before. 

Their loyalty was substantially manifested by the promptness 
with which their National Committee indorsed the new assessment 
plan—a plan which, by placing the organization upon an assured 
income basis, will enable it to be of greater service than ever be- 
fore to each of its members and to the industry as a whole. 

The agency rating plan of assessment which was adopted, will 
very properly place the burden of cost where it can best be 
borne and at the same time satisfy those firms which object to re- 
vealing their total annual sales. 

The Executive Committee Meetings of the Coarse Paper Divi- 
sion have been enthusiastic and well attended, and in general it 
has been evident that the Coarse Paper members have come to 
realize that the spirit of cooperation, so helpful to the Fine Paper 
Division for many years, should henceforth prevail among the 
Coarse Paper merchants as well. 


Executive Committee Reports 


The Chairman: 
tive Committee. 

Assistant Secretary Higgins read the following report: 

The meeting of the Executive Committee of the Coarse Paper 
Division was called to order at 4:14 P. M. by Vice-President Ed- 
ward F. Herrlinger, immediately after the meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the National Paper Trade Association. 

The follownig committeemen were present: W. R. Merston, 
Standard Paper Company, Milwaukee. A. J. Corning, Hubbs- 
Corning Company, Baltimore. Newton Schillinger, Bradley-Reese 
Company, Baltimore. Sidney Wellhouse, National Paper Company, 
Atlanta. F. W. Power, Carter-Rice & Co., Boston. J. A. Carpen- 
ter, Kansas City Paper House, Kansas City. George Tayloe, Tayloe 
Paper Company, Memphis. H. J. Severance, Hubbs & Howe Com- 
pany, Buffalo. Walter Seinsheimer, Seinsheimer Paper Company, 
Cincinnati. F. A. O’Neill, Paper Manufacturers Company, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Whiting, Whiting-Pattison Company, Philadelphia. 
H. E. Dubey, Domestic Mills Paper Company, New York City. 
Harvey E. Platt, J. L. N. Smythe Company, Philadelphia, Mem- 
bers Ex-Officio. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria November 11, 1919, were read by the Secretary. A motion 
was made, seconded and carried that they be adopted as read. 

A report was made by the Secretary, in which the policy of 
changing the blueprint chart from the tonnage basis to a percent- 
age basis was discussed. 

(The motion was made, seconded and carried that the report 
be received and approved.) 

A discussion then arose as to the feasibility of changing the 
charts to read in percentage. The result was a motion that the 
charts be changed to a percentage basis, but that the weekly re- 
ports be continued on a tonnage basis. 


The next in order is the report of the Execu- 


More Contributing Members 


The importance of securing a larger number of contributing 
members was then laid before the meeting. Mr. Dubey suggested 
that the charts be sent to the non-reporting members for three 
months, at the expiration of which they should be discontinued, 
unless the member agrees to become a Class A member and con- 
tribute his share of the statistics. Mr. Corning and Mr. Wellhouse 
endorsed the suggestion, and Mr. Wellhouse went on to empha- 
size the importance of “creating a desire” in the minds of the non- 
reporting members. A number of the Executive Committee ex- 
pressed the thought that they considered the statistics of such im- 
portance that even though they were discontinued by the National 
Association, they would themselves continue them in their own 
business. 

The motion was made, seconded and carried that the Secretary 
or the Statistician send the charts and the weekly reports to all 


non-reporting members for a period of three months; and further- 
more, that a letter be drafted in an attempt to enlist the support of 
the non-reporting members. The suggestion was made by Mr. 
Seinsheimer that this letter be referred to a committee. 

(No action taken.) 


Importance of Mailing List 


Mr. Corning then spoke on the importance of securing a mail- 
ing list for the use of the Association, showing in the case of each 
member the head of the firm, the credit man and the man who 
handles association matters so far as coarse papers are concerned. 
Mr. Wellouse suggested, and it seemed to be tacitly agreed, that 
ex-committeemen take upon themselves the responsibility of seeing 
that the Assistant Secretary’s office receives this mailing list from 
each association. 

The motion was made and duly carried that the Statistician send 
out a chart to the old Class A members, showing the purchases and 
shipments, without the addition of the 14 new Class A members 
who are included as of January 1st, 1920. 

The action of the Board of Directors in transferring the sta- 
tistics from Chicago to the New York office was discussed. Mr. 
Farrar, the recently retained statistician, was introduced by Mr. 
Herrlinger. Mr. Farrar and Mr. Higgins were directed to confer 
and arrange the date upon which the actual tansfer of the reporting 
plan should become effective. 

Mr. Platt spoke briefly on the cost accounting system being used 
by his organization, in which the various costs were all reduced 
to a cost per ton. 

The policy of shipments f. o. b. mill was brought up, but the 
motion was duly made and carried that the subject be laid on the 
table. 

Mr. Herrlinger presented some very interesting statistics in con- 
nection with increased costs and profits, with and without Federal 
Taxes, as compared with those in 1914 as a basis. 

There being no further business to come before the Committee, 
the meeting adjourned at 5:45 P. M. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, if you would like to have any 
part of this report explained in detail, some of the members are 
here who attended that meeting. There were five or six very im- 
portant matters that were taken up at that meeting and disposed 
of. If here are any questions you would like to ask in reference 
to what was done, I am sure your Secretary will be glad to ex- 
plain them. 

I brought this matter of expense up to try and urge on you to 
go back and figure out your own costs. Probably some of you will 
find that they are even greater than this record shows. I was in a 
concern in Brooklyn some years ago, a large manufacturing con- 
cern, and they told me they charged every department manager 
$2.00 for the order blank on which he wrote the order, and I 
said, “Why, that appears to me to be ridiculous.” They said, 
“That does not cover the cost.” And I have found that at no time 
did it ever cover the cost in our business. 

Mr. Newton Schillinger: May I ask you a question. How did 
you handle your returns? As orders filled? In other words, if 
you deliver an order and the customer refused it, did you consider 
that an order filled? 

The Chairman: Only orders shipped. Requisitions that have ac- 
tually been shipped. Is there any further discussion regarding the 
Executive Board’s report? 

Mr. Stevens: I move it be accepted and adopted. 

(The motion prevailed.) 

Mr. O'Neill: Did you ascertain what your average profit per 
order was? 

The Chairman: No, we did not. I might say that it is safe 
to say it was considerably over the cost per order from the dif- 
ference between the profit and the income tax, the profit without 
the income tax, and the actual profit with the income tax. 
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Conditions in the Industry 

The next in order is the question of the conditions in the in- 
dustry, and the Chair would like to have a free and open discus- 
sion among the members here regarding conditions that prevail in 
different parts of the country, for the benefit of the members. 
We are here representing wholesale paper manufacturers from 
all parts of the United States and I know some of the members 
here would like to have some expressions from members from 
other parts of the country regarding the conditions that exist in 
those sections. There is the question of the labor situation, the 
news print situation, as it affects wrapping paper, and various other 
important matters that we might discuss very freely here today. I 
should like to call on Mr. Frank Power of Boston to tell us 
something of the New England conditions. 

Mr. Frank Power: The condition in New England is most 
peculiar. We have been up against pretty hard problems all win- 
ter. We have been buried up with snow, could not get our ship- 
ments from the mill. All orders that were shipped have taken four 
or five weeks to get the cars, and I don’t know how the conditions 
have been elsewhere, but I know we have been right up against it 
all this winter, and now we are up against it because we cannot buy 
any paper. That condition confronts all of us. I do not know that 
there is any thing more I can say, except that I think the associa- 
tion work at this time is going to mean a lot to all of us. 

The Chairman: We might hear from Mr. Wellhouse, of the 
Southeastern Association. 

Mr. Sidney Wellhouse: 


Mr. President and gentlemen: I do 


not know that I can enlarge on Mr. Power very much, except to 
say that his situation, although we are in the sunny South, 
applies in the South as much or more, because the greater part of 
the paper comes from his section of the country, and business was 
He was closer to the source of supply 


affected by the weather. 
than we were. 

I do believe that this is the one place where the paper merchants 
get together, and they should open up and say what they think 
for the good of us all. I heard a discussion after I arrived in New 
York that I think is well for me to repeat. There was one paper 
merchant speaking of the tendency on the part of some of his 
competitors to sell goods by the so-called mail order business in 
his section at prices that were considerably below his regular fig- 
ures in his regular district;,in other words, where he had a sales 
Organization expense and salesmen traveling, he maintained a set 
of figures which were higher than the prices which he would quote 
in districts where he had no selling organization, and where he had 
no expense other than the mill. This discussion is food for thought 
for all of us, because I think it more or less applies to each and 
every one, and this is the place where we discuss matters for the 
good of the industry as a whole, and for the good of each other, 
and I believe the discussion I heard in the lobby yesterday after- 
noon is one that should be enlarged upon. I believe if every one 
would give it thought in the right manner it would result to the 
good of the industry as a whole. 

The conditions in the South, I think, are about the same as 
indicated in other sections. That is, a dearth of material, more 
than anything else. 

The Chairman: Is there a member of the Northwestern Asso- 
ciation from Minneapolis and St. Paul? Is there any member 
of that association here today? 

Mr. H. W. Mathewson: Our condition up there is similar to 
all the rest of the market. We are close to our source of supply, 
but I do not know that we are any better off than our Southern 
friend who has just spoken. We may get our cars a little sooner 
after they leave the mill than he, but we cannot get them out of 
the mill as rapidly as we would like. 

There is one thing that we merchants probably do that would 
help the situation if we did not do it. When we get an inquiry 
for paper and are unable to place. it with our regular source of 


supply, we immediately write to everybody that we think of or 
know of. Our competitors are doing the. same thing, and the 
manufacturer thinks that there should be more business than 
there is. One inquiry may appear to be fifty inquiries, and if at 
this time we would not write those letters, but bring more pres- 
sure to bear upon our regular sources of supply, it might make 
the condition a little better for us a little later on, at least if 
not now; and if we will work along those lines, the manufac- 
turers won’t be under the impression that there is so much more 
business to place than there really is. That is food for thought 
for all of us. I do not know that there is anything more that I 
could say. 

The Chairman: We have with us today a gentleman from the 
Pacific Coast Association, Mr. Higgins. We should like very 
much to hear from him. 

Mr. Higgins: Mr. President, a gentleman told me to tell you 
we have no troubles on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Ridgway, who 
has been out there, will tell you we have no troubles out there 
at all. We all live together quietly like lambs. So far as I am 
concerned, I have no troubles. 

Mr. B. N. Coffman: Mr. Chairman, I have known Mr. Hig- 
gins for some years, and I hate to expose him, but a gentleman 
has made a statement that would bear investigation. I have 
not told him anything. In the first place, I cannot say, like our 
New England friend, or our Eastern friend, that we have had 
any storms at all. We have not even had a brain storm. That 
is on account of our climate, of course. But we have had some 
troubles in a way, and while it is not applicable to us in the 
coarse paper trade as it is in the fine, it still applies. Can a 
physician be ethical in one town and advertise in the next. Can 
a paper merchant sell goods in his own town in his own com- 
munity at a profit, and be a pirate in the next? That is all I 
have got to say, sir. 

The Chairman: While we are hearing from this Pacific Coast 
Association, let us get it all. Let us call on Mr. Zellerbach and 
hear what he has to say. 

Mr. I. Zellerbach: I cannot add much to what my partners 
here say, except to say we have no troubles out there on the 
Pacific Coast. We only want to be let-alone. Mr. Wellhouse told 
about this mail order man selling paper so cheap in other sec- 
tions, and getting such large profits. Mr. Herrlinger has just told 
us down in Cincinnati whenever he wants to enlarge his business 
a little he says, “How far can I go and do the least harm?” So 
he takes a map of this country and says the Pacific Coast is the 
best, and that is where we get all the prices that are not made 
in the East, and some of them are quite surprising. They always 
say that the field is greenest that is furthest away. They overlook 
some very green fields nearer home. 

We have no troubles with the mills out there. We are work- 
ing very harmoniously with them. The only difference is that 
the mills sell everybody out there. Every man who is getting 


“butter and eggs and cheese or drugs, no matter what it is, they 


consider him a legitimate paper dealer and sell him a pound or a 
ton as readily as any large jobber. 

We have great experience in watching the different divisions 
who work on the Pacific Coast, and seeing the workings of the 
different managements in the different cities. When you come 
to analyze it, you will find there is always some cause why one 
division will make money and the others won't. You will find 
people in the same line of business forgetting they are working 
for the corporation, and that the corporation comes first instead 
of themselves. We have a lot of people from the East who 
come out summering in our country, and spending their leisure 
time selling paper and making prices for legitimate paper dealers 
to compete with, which also affects the earnings of that particular 
division. But, take it all in all, we have a lovely climate out there. 
We have a division in Los Angeles, all along the Pacific Coast; it 
is a good organization. We believe in the national organization, 
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also your secretary, and would like to have more visits from 
the secretary, like to have him come and enjoy a game of golf 
with us, and at the same time enjoy our climate. We have no 
troubles at all outside of the few I just told you of. 

The Chairman: Mr. Zellerbach just told you that your chair- 
man was out on the Pacific Coast last summer. I looked around 
Los Angeles for evidences of poverty, and I saw less about the 
Zellerbach Paper Company than any I had ever been to. I 
couldn’t get in, because there were so many Pierce Arrows and 
Packards blocking the door. 

Mr. Zellerbach: We believe in organization. The paper dealers 
have been driven to it, because we have got an immense country 
out there, with very few people, and when you come to think of 
it, we have only about six million people within 1,200 miles area 
from San Diego to Seattle; and west of Denver you know how 
sparsely it is settled, and we are driven to get along with each 
other and save what we can out of the wreck, and in that way 
I think we have kept the paper industry a little more healthy than 
you have in the East in the past. 

The Chairman: We understand from that, of course, that Mr. 
Zellerbach does a little better than we do in Cincinnati. Now, is 
there a member here from the Western Paper Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation? Is Mr. Carpenter here? 

Mr. J. A. Carpenter: What do you want to know? 

The Chairman: What your troubles are. 

Mr. J. A. Carpenter: We don’t have any. Everybody has 
plenty of paper, and is getting a good price for it. The weather 
is fine. We play golf in the winter time, and everybody is happy 
and everything is elegant. The only trouble they have is paying 
their income tax. They have made the sales, and haven’t got the 
money. I think conditions out there are fully as favorable as 
they are here. I don’t think the great stress is as serious as 
it is in the eastern part of the country, although we haven’t much 
paper out there, from the stories we hear. The way things are 
running along now it looks to me as if this was going to be as 
good a year as we had, except 1916. 

The Chairman: Is there a representative of 
Paper Merchants’ Association here? 

Mr. Walter Mershon: I am going to be honest (laughter). We 
have had lots of trouble. Our principal trouble has been in get- 
ting sufficient paper to supply the demand, and getting sufficient 
help to take care of what little we did get. We are having a 
great deal of trouble in labor there. We seem to have consider- 
able shortage of labor in that district, and what help we do 
get is very unsatisfactory. They want to obtain the largest wages 
they can, and see how little work they can do. We don’t have 
an opportunity to play golf, as it keeps us busy going around to 
the mills, getting what we can. 

The Chairman: The Chair will call on Col. Tom Smith of 
Louisville. He always has something very interesting to say in 
these meetings. 

Mr. Thomas L. Smith: Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry on this 
occasion I haven’t anything very interesting to say. Likewise, I 
will tell the truth. As a matter of fact, we are not having—I 
am speaking now of the Coarse Paper Division—we are not 
having any serious trouble. We could sell more paper if we got 
it in some lines. In other lines we are getting all we can sell. 
I must admit that has largely been through ordering months 
ahead of time. There are two things I wanted to call your atten- 
tion to. Possibly you know them, but it may help you. 

I find that our salesmen are greatly handicapped by customers 
flashing a bill—an up-to-date bill at a price much lower than 
the market price, and using that as a club to make your salesmen 
come down, whereas that paper may have been bought six 
months ago. It may have been a delayed order. To overcome 
that, we have adopted this system for years. I don’t exactly 
Ttemember the words, but wé use a rubber stamp, which reads 
something like this: “This is a delayed order, and the price does 
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not represent the present market price.’ Something to that 
effect. That is stamped right across the bill, and no customer 
can flash that on a salesman to break down his price, and you 
would be surprised at the thousands of dollars we all lose from 
that very thing. The salesman may know about it, but he may 
forget it, and I suggest you all have a rubber stamp made and 
instruct your bill clerks on every delayed order to stamp that 
right across it, and then you can never have that flashed on you 
to lower your price. 

It is a good thing to warn your salesmen to look out for 
delayed shipments that were bought many months ago and are 
just coming in, and there are lots of it all ovér the country, and 
if we will tell our salesmen about those things it will prevent us 
from competing against ourselves just on that account. Outside 
of that, I think we are all getting on very nicely together. I 
don’t see any trouble, and I don’t think we are going to have 
any. I really believe, notwithstanding great demand for paper, 
I am inclined to believe that conditions, especially in wrapping 
Paper, are going to get a little better. It all depends on the 
newspapers. If our friends in the Wrapping Paper Division are 
not tempted to run too much of their product in news print, we 
won't have any trouble at all. 

The Chairman: Let us have an expression from the president 
of the Middle States Wrapping Paper Association, Mr. Floyd of 
Indianapolis. 

Mr. F. E. Floyd: Mr. President and fellow members of the 
Ananias Club. Our greatest trouble, we believe, is within our 
own borders. I mean by that, within our own organization. 
The hardest thing we have to contend with is to sell the propo- 
sition to the salesmen themselves. As Colonel Smith just said, 
they are led by all kinds of arguments on the part of the buyer. 
Our situation out there as we see it is to the effect that our 
stocks are very unevenly balanced. We are long on some, short 
on others. And we in Indianapolis work very closely together. 
If we are long on one item and short on another, we—much to 
the dislike of some I have heard—do some trading. We don’t 
sell direct to each other, but we do a great deal of trading for 
long and short stocks, and we find that it redounds to our own 
good. ' 

The trouble as to obtaining our merchandise from the mills, I 
believe, is our own fault. We have not foreseen the cloud on the 
horizon long enough ahead. 

I am mighty glad to know that this mail order business has 
drifted toward the west, because if ever there was a place of 
easy access by the number of railroads from all directions coming 
into it, Indianapolis seems to be it, from the mail order stand- 
point. But we have not been bothered with them very much 
recently. Our salesmen do not come in and complain as much 
as they did prior to all this excitement, but we believe that the 
whole thing rests with ourselves in selling the proposition to 
the men who represent us, letting them know that we are back 
of them, that we must get a price for the merchandise or keep 
it for awhile at least, because it is so hard to obtain. We believe 
that is the way to merchandise our product right at this time, 
especially from stock. Our drop shipments—you all know what 
that means—we don’t get them, and when we do we are all eager 
to get out and sell them. On the other hand, we try and keep 
in touch with men very closely, and I believe that is the secret 
of merchandising your stocks, keeping your men well advised, so 
they will know when they run across a considerably lower price 
than they are asking, that the possibility is it has whiskers on it. 

Mr. S. L. Schwarz: There is one point I want to make that 
has not been made. I think that most jobbers at least in our 
section in Chicago, where we are in such close proximity to our 
source of supply, are overdoing the matter of visiting the mills. 
It seems to me a lot of mill managers are so busy entertaining 
visiting jobbers they have not time to run their business. I do 
not believe we accomplish a great deal by visiting the mills. In 
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our immediate section it has been very much overdone. I think 
it gives the paper manufacturer a wrong impression of conditions. 

The Chairman: Is there any gentleman here who cares to 
volunteer an opinion as to some improvements in the paper 
industry ? 

Salesmen on Tonnage Basis 

Mr. Walter Seinsheimer: I thought perhaps you would call on 
me to tell some troubles. Some have intimated that everything 
told has not been the truth; so I am going to allow you to draw 
your own conclusions. Quite a few of them have told what their 
troubles are, but nobody has offered any suggestion as to what 
the relief is, and I would like to describe, for the benefit of those 
present, the stand that we have adopted to take care of our 
trade. As you know, most mills have put everybody on a ton- 
nage basis, and since the first of January we have adopted the 
same plan with our salesmen. In other words, we see that it 
is folly to try and expand and do more business now than we 
have been doing in the past year or so, because you are unable 
to serve your customers properly, and we have taken all our 
salesmen who have been with us for any length of time and have 
a line on how much business they can legitimately do, and put 
them on a tonnage basis per month, and if they sell that tonnage 
in the first 15 days of the month they are done for the month. 
In other words, a customer who has been in the habit of buying 
one ton can have it, but he cannot have five. And if the sales- 
man sees fit to sell that customer five tons, he cannot have it for 
the other customers, and in that way we find we are controlling 
the situation better. 

We stay right there with them. We do not allow our salesmen 
to sell any more goods than we can get. 

Tonnage Allotment By Mills 

Mr. A. E. Dubey: Can New York have a word to say in this 
Association? We have had some talk here about telling the 
truth. I believe pretty nearly everybody here has told the truth. 

But there is another matter I think should have been brought 
up, Mr. Chairman, and that is this question of the tonnage allot- 
ment which the mills have made us. We have all placed our busi- 
ness months ahead for our tonnage allotment, and it was brought 
up in the Directors’ meeting, and I thought possibly Mr. Higgins 
would bring it out. When this market turns we none of us know 


The annual meeting of the Fine Paper Division of the National 
Paper Trade was called to order at 10.00 o’clock Wednesday morn- 
ing by Vice-President R. P. Andrews. 

The Chairman: The first order of business today is the report of 
your Vice-President. Now we have a great deal of very important 
business before us today. It is not necessary for me to say to you 
that we are facing more critical times in our business than ever 
was known before, and probably ever will be known of again in 
our lifetime. You all know that without my telling you. The 
Secretary’s report will cover the activities of the Fine Paper Di- 
vision for the past year, and if I were to make a report it would 
simply be a repetition of what the Secretary will give you, and 
not nearly so well done or so accurately, so I am going to pass 
up any report I might have at this time or in the future. 

Some weeks ago I wrote to quite a large number of our mem- 
bers asking them to write what they thought was the most im- 
portant question affecting our industry at the present time, and 
how it should be handled. The more ‘important suggestions were 
taken up by the Executive Committee, and some of those will be 
presented by the Executive Committee for your consideration. 
Gentlemen, we will now have the Secretary’s report. 

Secretary Ridgway read the following report: 
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when it will be, some of these hereabouts will cancel their orders. 
Our tonnage allotments are very apt to be forced upon us, therefore 
I believe the merchant could so arrange with the mills that they 
should put them on a tonnage shipment allotment. 

The Chairman: Is there any other gentleman here who cares to 
discuss this phase of the tonnage allotment plan? We shall be glad 
to hear from the gentleman from Spokane. 

Mr. J. G. Ewing: I think we have very few troubles on the 
Pacific Coast. We have a good association and work harmoniously 
together and seem to stand in very well with the mills and get the 
paper. 

Mr. H. E. Platt: It just occurs to me that it might be inter- 
esting, although the matter will be presented to the full meeting 
tomorrow afternoon, it might be interesting to us to hear some- 
thing from Mr. Schoenbacher of the committee that was in con- 
sultation this morning. 

Secretary Ridgeway: That committee is preparing a report for 
tomorrow afternoon. It seems to me you are only duplicating by 
having it now. 

Mr. Dubey: I would like to have Mr. Platt tell us something 
about the conditions on the other side about paper. 

Secretary Ridgway: Two o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 

Asst. Sec. Higgins: I would like to thank Mr. Coffman for the 
bulletins he sends me from the Pacific Coast, and I would like to 
suggest if you know of facts in your territory which are interest- 
ing to paper merchants that you send me a notice of it. The bulle- 
tin has been criticised on the ground that it treats too much of Chi- 
cago. This must necessarily be the case to a certain degree from 
the very nature of the source of my information. The members in 
Chicago would like to know what is going on out west or down 
south, and if you will just drop me a letter telling me of any in- 
teresting features it will help the bulletins a great deal, and I 
think all the members would be benefited. 

On motion of Mr. Seinsheimer, the Secretary was authorized 
to send a telegram or letter to Mr. Curtis Lyter, informing him of 
the fact that the Association is meeting at this time, and that he 
is still in the thoughts of the members. 

There being no further business to come before it, at 4:30 o’clock 
P. M. the Coarse Paper Division of the National Paper Trade 
Association, on motion adjourned. 





Secretary’s Report 
The fourteen months since the last annual meeting of the Fine 
Paper Division have been full of troubles for the fine paper mer- 
chant but these have been amply compensated for in the fact that 
his business has been profitable. When last this division met, the 
industry was in the midst of the slump following the signing of 
the armistice, which slump continued until late spring and early 
summer but we are glad to be able to say that during all that try- 
ing period, the industry as a whole kept its head and emerged 
therefrom without having committed any serious blunders. 
Relations between manufacturer and merchant have been main- 
tained on a most satisfactory basis. Four meetings of the Con- 
ference committees representing this and the Writing and Cover 
Manufacturers Associations have been held. The conferences have 
undoubtedly resulted in each side having better understanding of 
the problems confronting the other. ; 
The Book Paper Conference Committée, after a number of con- 
ferences with a committee from the new Book Paper Manufac- 
turers’ Association approved a set of trade customs applying to 
both uncoated and coated book papers, which has been issued and 
is now in force. 
The Committee having in charge trade customs covering Card- 
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boards and Index Bristols have had a number of conferences with 
the manufacturers of these lines. The cardboard trade customs, 
which were originally issued by the manufacturers without con- 
sultation with this Association, were modified in some respects at 
the suggestion of this Association but other suggested changes 
were not adopted and therefore, your committee withheld its ap- 
proval of the customs. 

A set of Index Bristol Customs was agreed upon by committees 
and was to have become effective January Ist. This date has been 
twice postponed but definite announcement is expected as the out- 
come of a meeting of the manufacturers’ association held yes- 
terday. 

The Chairman of these committees will report more fully later 
at this meeting. 

We are pleased to report that a number of manufacturers who 
had reduced their discounts from three to two per cent reinstated 
the three per cent discount when the reasons, from the merchants’ 
standpoint for the maintenance of the old discount were presented 
to them. This ‘evidence of the willingness of the manufacturer to 
conduct his business in a manner to meet the needs of the mer- 
chant is most gratifying. We regret to report a tendency on the 
part of a few manufacturers to ignore the views of the merchant 
on policies which vitally affect the merchandising branch of the 
industry. Changes in old methods of marketing paper may be de- 
sirable but a manufacturer contemplating any innovation can readi- 
ly and promptly obtain the opinion of the distributor either from 
the merchants with whom he is doing business or from te con- 
ference committees of this Association and thereby run no risk 
of unintentionally incurring the disapproval of the distributors 
as a whole. 

We refrain from reviewing a number of matters of importance 
as they will be presented to this meeting for discussion and action 
by the Report of the Executive Committee. 


Book Paper Conference Committee 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, we will hear the report of the Book 
Paper Conference Committee, Mr. Bicknell. 

Mr. C. N. Bicknell: The manufacturers organized their asso- 
ciation last Fall. They appointed a conference committee. We 
met with them. They submitted to us a schedule of new Trade 
Customs. There were several features that were not satisfactory 
to us, but in every instance they met our views. We adopted them 
and approved them on November 12th. They have a standing com- 
mittee and will be ready to take up anything of interest to this 
association in the years to come. 


Writing and Cover Committee. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, we will now listen to something 
very pleasant. We are going to listen to Mr. McQuillen’s report 
on the conference meeting of the Writing and Cover Committee. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. W. F. McQuillen: Mr. President and gentlemen. I regret 
that I am getting older. You men seem to be so versatile and 
active this morning in voting every way known to the calendar 
that I do not dare to make a report. But there is one thing I want 
to call your attention to that shows progress, and that is that our 
officers in arranging the seating capacity of this room had in view 
the future of this association. (Laughter.) 

The conference committee cannot make an exact report, for the 
reason our meetings and conferences are merely marks of prog- 
ress. We get so far and then we have a little row. But that en- 
ables us to start in at some known point. But the general average 
has been fine for everybody. We have got an atmosphere now 
created between the Fine Paper merchants and the manufacturers 
that certainly did not exist five or ten years ago. Last night at 
the meeting we brought in to this conference meeting some new 
members of our association. We rather rotate the members, so 





that everyone can see what is going on, and those that attended 
that meeting for the first time certainly felt the influence of the 
work that has been going on for the past few years through that 
committee. 


United Typothetze Reports 


The Chairman: The next is the report of our representative on 
the Advisory Council of the United Typothetze of America. 

Secretary Ridgway: I want to say that the United Typothete 
in working out the three year plan, so-called, have an advisory 
council, and on that council we have a representative, Hr. Forest 
Hopkins. Other interests allied to the printing industry are also 
represented on that council. (Reading) : 

“Tt has been a privilege and a pleasure to attend the several 
meetings of the Advisory Board of the Executive Council of the 
United Typothete of America since my appointment on this board 
by The National Paper Trade Association a little more than a 
year ago. 

“As previously reported to the officers and secretary and directors 
of our Association it is my belief that the U. T. A. are carrying on 
a very important, helpful and constructive work. It is also my be- 
lief that the organization and its various activities are in the hands 
of very competent men, who are giving U. T. A. activities a lot 
of time, thought and energy. It is also my belief that their ac- 
tivities and accomplishments might easily be set up as a standard, 
or at least as an example, of what might be accomplished along 
similar lines by The National. Paper Trade Association if our As- 
sociation could secure for itself-and from its members the same 
order of support that the U. T. A. are securing from their con- 
stituent associations and members. 

“Now, for the purpose of making a more or less concrete report 
at this time of their activities, I feel that I cannot do better than 
to place before you a ‘Résumé of Progress’ of the United Typothe- 
te, which was made to the representatives of the Allied Indus- 
tries under date of January 23, 1920. As this report is of consid- 
erable length, instead of reading same to you at this time, I have 
had several hundred copies of the report made, and which will 
now be distributed by the secretary to all of our members who 
are present. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FOREST HOPKINS.” 

The report was adopted. 


The Chairman: The next business, gentlemen, is the report ef 
the Executive Committee. 

Secretary Ridgway: Gentlemen, the report of the Executive 
Committee is composed of a number of recommendations, and in- 
stead of reading the report as a whole, I think it would be well to 
take up each of the recommendations separately. 


Executive Committee Resolution 


Your Executive Committee recommends the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Whereas, the American Writing Paper Company has under- 
taken by a series of advertisements in printing trade journals to 
present to the printer the economic position of the paper mer- 
chant in the printing industry, and 

Whereas, in so doing the American Writing Paper Company is 
performing a service of value to the paper merchants, be it 

Resolved, that the Fine Paper Division of the National Paper 
Trade Association in annual meeting assembled record its appre- 
ciation of the service rendered to its members by this advertising 
of the American Writing Paper Company, and that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the Company.” 

A Member: I move the adoption. 

(The question was called for and being put was unanimously 
adopted.) 
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Secretary Ridgway: The Executive Committee recommends 
the passage of the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Fine Paper Division hereby reaffirms the 
resolution passed at the last annual meeting, that it recommends 
to all constituent associations the adoption of a uniform cash dis- 
count of two per cent for fine papers, and of a uniform broken 
package differential of 25 per cent.” 

Mr. Sine: I move the adoption of that resolution. 
tion prevailed. ) 

The Chairman: I hope the gentlemen who voted yes will go 
back home and put that into practice. 

Secretary Ridgway: The committee recommends the passage 
of the following resolution. 

“Whereas, in its inception the Federal Trade Commission was 
originally appointed to care for the public interests in connection 
with business; to remedy injustices, and to bring abeut uniformity 
in methods of conducting business; and 

Whereas, the business community as a whole welcomed this 
legislation as aa adjunct to legitimate business, as holding out 
hope for relief from intolerable conditions; and 

Whereas, this hope has not been realized, but the methods fol- 
lowed by the Commission have been inquisitorial, burdensome and 
antagonistic to the business community; be it therefore 

Resolved, That the National Paper Trade Association record 
itself as being opposed to any extension by Congress of the pow- 
ers of this body.” 

(The resolution was then adopted.) 

Secretary Ridgway: All members undoubtedly familiar 
with the decimal system as proposed by the Paper Section of the 
War Industry Board during the war. That system has again 


(The mo- 


are 


come to life. The Executive Committee recommends the .adop- 
tion of the following resolution: 

“Whereas, the adoption of the so-called decimal system would 
be to the decided disadvantage of the merchants of this country, 
and 

Whereas, it would be of advantage to the printing industry only 
in the ease in figuring; 

‘Resolved, that this association is opposed to the adoption of this 
system by the paper industry. 

Mr. Bonestell: I move its adoption. 

(The motion prevailed.) 

Secretary Ridgway: The committee recommends the adoption 
of the following: 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of this meeting that a broken 
package, a full package, and an original unopened case are the 
logical units as a basis of price in merchandising fine papers.” 

(On motion the resolution was unanimously adopted.) 

Secretary Ridgway: The committee also desires to report that 
it has discussed the problems of sidewalk delivery and returned 
merchandise, and concluded they were both local issues, and be- 
cause of varying conditions should not be passed upon by this 
association. 

That completes the report. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, that completes the report of your 
Executive Committee. The next is new business. 

Has any member anything to propose under new business. If 
there is no further business, a motion to adjourn will be in order. 

There being no further business to come before it, at 12:50 
o'clock P. M. the Fine Paper Division of the National Paper 
Trade Association adjourned. 


MEETING OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 


The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the National Paper Trade 
Association was called to order at 2:00 o'clock Wednesday in 
the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, by 
President H. E. Platt. 

The Chairman: The meeting will be in order. The first thing 
on the program is the report of the Secretary, Mr. Ridgway. 


Report of the Secretary 


For sixteen years, the annual meeting of this association has 
been held in New York during the month of February. The 
Weather Man has always produced the worst weather of the Win- 
ter during Paper Week but if he had a particular grudge against 
the industry, he did not know of the postponement of the meet- 
ing this year, for during the week of last February, when the 
Paper Industry was accustomed to meet, the worst storm of a 
decade visited New York. We can congratulate ourselves that 
we are meeting during the first of the Spring months instead of 
at the usual time. The annual meeting was postponed to April 
to conform to the action of the American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion, in changing the time’of its meetings from February to April, 
and in the belief that the members of this association would prefer 
to meet at the same time as that association. We hope the change 
will prove popular. 

In the fourteen months since the last annual meeting, your sec- 
retary has spent seventy-one days away from New York on busi- 
ness of the association. He has attended meetings of every local 
association with the exception of the Missouri Valley and the Wis- 
consin Wrapping and the Northwestern Paper Merchants’ As- 
sociations. The assistant secretary has attended meetings of the 
Missouri Valley and Wisconsin Wrapping Associations and a ma- 
jority of the members of the North Western were in attendance 
at a joint Western meeting held in Chicago last May, at which 
the secretary was present. The secretary’s travels have taken him 


to Philadelphia four times, to both Washington and Chicago, three 
times, Boston, Lenox, Springfield, Cleveland, Syracuse and Balti- 
more once each, and he has made an extended trip, lasting a 
month, to the Pacific Coast, returning by way of New Orleans. 
At the time of the last annual meeting, the association consisted 
of fourteen constituent organizations. At a meeting of the Board 
of Directors in May, the Paper Men’s Club, composed of Wrap- 
ping Paper Merchants throughout the Southwest was elected to 
membership but the resignation of this association was accepted 
at a meeting of the Board held on Monday last. At a joint meet- 
ing, held in New Orleans in March, of the Southwestern Wrap- 
ping Paper and Gulf States Associations, action was taken to 
consolidate the two into one Coarse and Fine Paper Association. 
The present organization membership, therefore, is thirteen. 
Until three years ago, the only employee was the secretary who 
furnished stenography, telephone, office equipment, etc., in part 
consideration for his salary. About three years ago, owing to the 
increase in correspondence, the association employed a stenogra- 
pher and at about the same time created the office of assistant sec- 
retary with headquarters in Chicago. The Chicago office was 
opened in conjunction with the Middle States Wrapping Paper 
Association and later the Central States Paper Merchants Asso- 
ciation also joined in its maintenance. Mr. Curtis E. Lyter, was 
the first assistant secretary, having in charge more particularly the 
business of the Coarse Paper Division. Because of ill health, Mr. 
Lyter tendered his resignation last Fall, which was accepted with 
regret. While with the association, he had developed the work 
of his office in a highly efficient manner and his resignation was a 
distinct loss to the association. We believe we voice every in- 
dividual member in expressing the sincere hope that Mr. Lyter’s 
health will soon be restored and that we may find it possible to 
obtain his services in the promotion of the extended activities of 
the National organization. Mr. Lyter was succeeded by Mr. C. K. 
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Higgins, who has carried on the work of assistant secretary most 
satisfactorily. 

As a first step in the enlargement of the scope of the association, 
the Board decided to open separate headquarters in New York, 
sufficiently large to accommodate an office force adequate to take 
care of the increased activities. Owing to the difficulty in obtaining 
space of any kind in New York, it was impossible to at once es- 
tablish these headquarters, but a lease, beginning May Ist next, 
has been taken of an office in the same building in which the sec- 
retary is now located. While the space obtained is not ideal, it is 
adequate for the expansion along lines as now laid out, or as from 
time to time may become advisable. The Chicago office is located 
in the Conway Building and in addition to the assistant secretary, 
the force now consists of three stenographers, the expense of 
which is shared equally by the National, the Central States and the 
Middle States Associations. 

The business of the expanded association will be departmentized 
as follows: Statistical, Accounting and a third, which for the lack 
of a better term, we will call Publicity and Information. 

Tht Statistical Department has been, since February 1, in charge 
of W. M. Farrar, Jr., who has taken over complete supervision of 
statistics and will shortly assume charge of the Coarse Paper Sta- 
tistics which have heretofore been in charge of the Chicago office. 
Modern business is demanding facts on which to base business 
policies and this department proposes to furnish them, not only as 
they may be obtained from report of purchases, sales, etc., from 
our own members and those of orders, production and shipment 
from the manufacturers with whom information is exchanged but 
also by the collection of data of other conditions which may have 
a bearing upon the paper industry. 

The plan for gathering statistics from our own members has 
been sufficiently developed to produce facts which, if properly 
handled and graphically presented to the members, will be of the 
utmost assistance to them in the conduct of their business. It is 
not the purpose of this department at the present time to ask for 
any additional figures than now being obtained and we are sincere 
in our belief that no additional facts will be asked for in the fu- 
ture unless some urgent necessity develops which is unforeseen 
today. Statistics are of no value unless they are used by the mem- 
bers and one of the first purposes of this department will be to 
instruct the members in the reading of the Graphic Charts which 
are now being or which may hereafter be issued by the association. 
Mr. Farrar had no previous experience in the paper industry but is 
studying conditions and will be prepared shortly to take up this 
particular phase of the work. 

Accounting Department: The necessity for better accounting 
has been realized by business men for some years past and we be- 
lieve that every individual member of this association would be 
glad to improve his accounting system, provided he could be 
shown a system better than the one now in use, and provided 
it could be operated at no greatly increased cost. There has hardly 
been a meeting of this association in the past eight years at which 
this subject has not been discussed. About seven years ago, the 
association adopted a uniform cost system which was installed by 
five or six members and which was investigated by a number of 
others. This particular system, however, did not appeal to the 
rank and file for the reason that it seemed to be too complicated 
and to require an additional expenditure for bookkeeping not com- 
mensurate with the results to be obtained. 

Last Fall, Col. B. A. Franklin of the Strathmore Paper Co. made 
it known that he had been giving considerable thought to a cost 
system for merchandising paper and offered to place the resuit of 
his work at the disposal of this association. After considerable 
correspondence with various members of the association interested 
in better cost accounting, Col. Franklin met a committee from this 
association yesterday for the discussion of this subject and the 
working out of details of such a system. (This committee will 
report further at this meeting.) 





As soon as this or some other system which will meet require- 
ments can be adopted, it is the purpose of the association to em- 
ploy or retain an accountant who will attend meetings of local 
associations throughout the country to present to the meetings the 
system in detail. It is proposed that these meetings will be at- 
tended not only by the heads of the house but also by the head 
accountants who will have to do with its operation. The accountant 
will also assist members in the installation of the system and ad- 
vise in accounting matters. 

Publicity and Information Department: This department will 
be headed by a man familiar with publicity work. One of the 
weaknesses of the association in the past has been its failure to 
keep the members more fully informed as to the activities of the 
National association. Until about two years ago, a monthly Bulle- 
tin was issued but we confess to the fact that this Bulletin was 
not of a character to command the eager attention of the mem- 
bers. The new head of this department will take over the editor- 
ship of the Bulletin which will be as a medium to keep the mem- 
bers informed as to National Association activities and items of 
general information. It will not attempt to cover the news field 
but will present in readable form the facts and happenings which 
have a bearing on the industry. 

This department will also gather data as to the kinds of paper 
manufactured in this country, and the sources of the supply. It 
is not the intention to surplant the present Paper Trade Directories 
but rather to supplement the information contained in them with 
details which are necessary to the paper merchant in seeking his 
requirements. 

This department will keep the members informed of the in- 
stallation of new paper making machinery, new uses to which 
paper is put and generally act as a clearing house for ideas to 
promote the business of the paper industry. Suggestions as to 
how this department can be developed will be welcomed. 

The establishment of these departments will relieve the secretary 
and assistant secretary of corisiderable detail and will enable them 
to spend more time in attendance at meetings of local associa- 
tions and in visiting the trade. We believe that it requires no 
argument to demonstrate the increased value, both to the mem- 
bers and to the association, of personal contact between the mem- 
bers and the secretaries. 

The question of the increase of freight rates should and will 
have the attention of the National Association. It is possible 
that, because of conflicting interests of members located in differ- 
ent sections of the country, it will be impossible for the National 
Association to fully represent all members in the readjustment 
of freight rates which is coming, but until this situation develops 
the National Association will protect the interest of the paper 
merchant. 

Shortly after the annual meeting last year, the Federal Trade 
Commission called a conference in Washington of the entire 
industry, to consider certain complaints that had been lodged 
with the commission that the public was being misled by the 
use of certain paper terminology. 

Prior to the conference, a general committee representing the 
different branches of the industry met in New York and 
appointed a smaller committee to handle the matter. This com- 
mittee was headed by Mr. Henry A. Wise, the attorney who had 
successfully handled the news print matter before the commis- 
sion. 

The history of the misbranding proceeding is well known to 
you all, and it is unnecessary to go into detail here except to 
state our positive conviction that, had the industry not been 
organized, the individuals would have been confronted with a 
serious situation and would not have obtained the results which 
were brought about by the concerted action of the entire 
industry. 

We cannot resist the temptation to say something regarding 
present conditions before bringing this report to a close. Extend- 
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ing over a period of nearly four years, the paper industry has 
enjoyed unprecedented prosperity. During this time there have 
been periods when the “high speed” has not been fully main- 
tained, but the profits for the entire period have been greater 
than ever before realized for a like period in the history of the 
industry. Member after member at various times during this 
period has told us “last month we did the greatest business in 
our history,” and this remark is quite common as applied to 
the business of the month of March just passed. While this is 
true in dollars and cents, we still maintain that the increase in 
tonnage has not been equal to the normal increase in the use 
of paper. 

The best estimate that we can obtain indicates that the produc- 
tive capacity of the paper mills has been increased only 5 per 
cent in the past year, while the normal increase in the demand 
for paper has always been estimated as somewhere between 8 
to 12 per cent per annum. There is no doubt that during the 
war and since the signing of the armistice there have been periods 
when the demand was abnormal, based on the normal yearly 
increase. The National Advertising campaigns inaugurated 
since the introduction of the excess profits tax has contributed 
to an increased demand. 

At the annual meeting three years ago we heard a number of 
members make statements to the general effect that, if during 
that year they broke even and cashed the profits of the previous 
year, they would be entirely satisfied. It was clearly recognized 
then that, sooner or later, the paper merchant would have to 
take a loss on his stock of merchandise. Time has proven that 
that day was farther off than then anticipated, but each year the 
fact of ultimate loss has been recognized, and today it is equally 
true. During this period there have been occasions when it 
looked to the competent observer as if the time of declining 
prices had arrived, and in some cases prices have declined 
slightly, only to rebound and reach higher levels before there 
was any necessity of the industry taking any real losses. 

There seems to be absolutely nothing in the paper situation 
itself which would indicate lower prices in the near future; in 
fact, higher prices seem to be probable in the near future. The 
demand for paper of all kinds is strong, stronger, perhaps, than 
it has been at any time during the past three years. Stocks in 
the hands of the paper merchant and manufacturer are con- 
siderably below normal. Costs of raw materials are at the high 
point and labor has only recently obtained a further advance. 

So far as we can see, the only black cloud on the horizon 
today is the general feeling prevailing, not only in the paper 
industry but in practically all industries, that present high prices 
must ultimately come down. The banking interests, as a whole, 
are pessimistic as to the future of business conditions. Credits 
have been and are being curtailed. The condition of the foreign 
exchange has had the effect of decreasing the exports. 

General business in this country is good, and the factors at 
work which will ultimately bring about lower prices will, prob- 
ably produce results gradually, and if they do, nothing could be 
more satisfactory to the paper industry. The fear of a panic 
seems to have passed and we can conceive of no better future 
than a gradual reduction in prices until the paper business reaches 
a more normal price level. There is one feature of the market 
to which we wish to call attention, and which is fraught with 
danger. The paper manufacturers of practically all grades have 
from three to nine months’ business on their books, of which 
a very considerable portion is at prices prevaiiing at the time 
of shipment. As long as the present demand lasts, no diffi- 
culties will arise, but should this same condition exist when 
the inevitable break does come, either the merchant will find 
himself overstocked with high priced paper or the manufacturer 
will be left in possession of raw material which he cannot con- 
vert except at a loss. 

If a serious break in price or a reasonable probability of a 
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break should come with these conditions existing, many mer- 
chants will seek to cancel on the ground that no contract actually 
exists where the price has not been agreed upon, and the manu- 
facturer will, as many did after the signing of the armistice, 
strain every effort to deliver every possible pound before the 
break comes or widens. Such a situation would be bound to 
create strained relations between the manufacturing and dis- 
tributing branches of the industry, and it is our sincere hope 
that this may be avoided. 

Many of these orders have been placed with the understand- 
ing on both sides that they will not be filled for many months, and 
in such cases it should be definitely set out that shipment cannot 
be made prior to a stated time except with the consent of the 
purchaser. In such cases, the purchaser should in all justice 
be prepared to accept delivery at the market price prevailing at 
the time of such snipment. Real give and take co-operation 
between the individual merchant and his manufacturers is the 
only way by which the industry can escape what may be a 
deplorable situation. Such co-operation would spread the loss 
equitably. 

The wise paper merchant has been setting aside actual cash 
reserves to take care of the depreciation in stocks which must 
come and, after three and a half years of prosperity, the industry 
is in most excellent condition to meet a shrinkage in values. 
The day for speculation in paper is past, and a large majority 
of the paper merchants today are conducting their business on 
the basis of stocks fully sufficient to serve their trade satis- 
factorily. Transportation facilities the past winter have made 
it impossible to maintain stocks in this condition, but with the 
coming of spring this situation will shortly be relieved. We 
believe that the calendar year 1920 will prove one of the most 
profitable in the history of the paper industry, even though 
during the year prices may start to seek a lower normal level. 


Mr. Lyter Commended 


Mr. John A. Church: Every one who knew him, and especially 
the members of the Central States Paper Association, appreciate 
the very fine reference made in the secretary’s report to the 
character and services of Mr. Curtis E. Lyter, and I would like, 
Mr. President, if it is in order, to present a motion that this 
association send a telegram to this former secretary and our 
friend, expressing such sentiment. 

The Chairman: Mr. Church, we will accept a motion of that 
kind at any time. Is that motion seconded. 

(The motion was seconded, and the question being put, the 
motion was adopted.) 

The Chairman: The report of the president is the next item. 


. 


Annual Report of the President 


The details of the work of the Association during the past 
fifteen months are in the secretary’s report. 

One of the most important steps forward during the past year 
is the change in the dues and the adoption of a budget that is 
logical and commensurate with the size and importance of the 
work of this Association, and which makes possible its proper 
growth and development. In accordance with well thought out 
plans, the scope of both the New York and the Chicago office 
have been enlarged and a statistical department has been 
organized which should bring valuable results to our members. 
The details of these plans will be presented to you in the sec- 
retary’s report. 

It is with sincere regret that I have to announce that at its 
meeting last November your board of directors was compelled 
to accept the resignation of our assistant secretary, Mr. Curtis 
FE. Lyter. Last fall Mr. Lyter, owing to continued ill health, was 
ordered to Albuquerque, New Mexico, for an indefinite period. 
The news of his ill health and consequent resignation and dis- 
ruption of all of his plans was received by every member of the 
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Association with sincere sympathy for Mr. Lyter and regret for 
the loss of his services and companionship. No man was held 
in higher esteem by the entire membership of the National Paper 
Trade Association and the manufacturers with whom he came 
in contact; and he will be missed not only by the Association 
but by his hosts of friends among both the merchants and manu- 
facturers. 

We are fortunate, however, in having secured as Mr. Lyter’s 
successor Mr. Charles K. Higgins, who has been in charge of 
the Chicago office since November last, and we will, I am sure, 
give to Mr. Higgins the same loyal support and co-operation 
which were accorded to Mr. Lyter. 

It has been suggested that a brief résumé of “Paper Condi- 
tions,” as I found them while on a somewhat hurried trip to 
Europe, would not be entirely without interest to our members, 
and at the request of several, I have noted down some of my 
impressions and give them to you for what they are worth. 

Paper conditions in Europe and, in fact, all over the world, 
are similar in that all grades are scarce and high in price, and 
the output is far below the demand. The extremely high prices 
in Europe and elsewhere are a result of the old story of supply 
and demand, the supply is short—below normal—and the demand 
is high above normal. 

Discussing the supply or production side first: Production on 
the Continent of Europe is much curtailed for a different reason 
or reasons in each of the countries visited. In certain of the war 
countries paper machines were taken down and stripped of their 
copper, which was used for war purposes. These machines 
are now being returned and set up again, but it takes a long 
time to get it sorted out, repaired and running again, and the 
mills which suffered losses of this kind have only half of their 
machines running, and hence are running at less than 50 per cent 
capacity. 

In other of the war countries the industry is suffering because 
of shortage of coal, chemicals and pulp, but particularly of coal. 
In fact, there is an acute shortage of coal all over Europe. For- 
tunately, it has been a very mild winter, or there would have been 
much greater suffering among the people; and particularly in 
Central Europe, many deaths would have resulted from the abso- 
lute lack of coal. 

In Scandinavia the mills were running full, though with pro- 
duction below normal on account of labor conditions. New con- 
tracts with labor will have to be made May Ist, and trouble is 
expected; in fact, since our visit there, I am informed there have 
been several strikes in paper mills. 

Many of the mills, if not a majority, are burning wood instead 
of coal, which is both scarce and high, and costs in Sweden $30 
to $36 per ton. Wood is being used throughout Sweden and 


Norway in place of coal for heating and power purposes. Wood- 
burning locomotives were not an uncommon sight. 
Labor conditions all over Europe are bad. Labor is scarce 


and high and too often inefficient. Sweden is a Socialistic 
monarchy, if one may use the term, and the government, in order 
to keep out Bolshevism, has been very liberal toward labor (one 
member of the cabinet, who was until recently, the leader of the 
government, is a strong labor leader) A law has recently been 
passed forbidding the employment of iabor more than eight 
hours per day, thus making any “overtime” illegal; but not pre- 
venting a man from working eight hours for one concern and 
working for some one else as long as he pleases up to another 
eight hours. Some of the mills have, therefore, organized a 
repair company or another corporation of some sort, and shift 
their men at the end of the first eight-hour period. Manufac- 
turers tell me this had led to much confusion and to a consider- 
able lowering of production. The operation of the law has 
resulted in a substantial increase in wages both among piece- 
workers and week-workers, as labor insisted upon the same pay 
for eight hours as they formerly received for 10 or 12 hours’ 
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work. In addition, of course, wages have advanced very mater- 
ially, as they have all over Europe and in America and else- 
where. 

As an indication of the unsettled conditions prevailing in 
Sweden, there was a lockout in the iron and steel and machinery 
industry, which started on February lst, and was not settled 
until the end of March, and no one can predict what will happen 
in the paper industry when the present contracts with labor run 
out on April 30th. 

Another element of no little importance which tends to widen 
the gap between production and demand, is the fact that owing 
to the war there has been little or no increase in machine 
capacity since 1914. Some few mills have had new construction 
in contemplation, and have plans and specifications all drawn 
up for new plants or for enlargement of the old, but they hesitate 
to go ahead, owing not only to the extreme high cost of all 
machinery and building construction, but owing also to the 
scarcity of raw materials and to the general unrest in labor and 
social conditions. , 

To sum up: On the Continent machine capacity has been cut 
down materially and production on the machines that are running 
is way below normal. In Scandinavia machine capacity has 
remained almost stationary and production has fallen consider- 
ably below normal. 

As against the shortage in production there is the greatest 
demand for paper all over the world that has ever been known; 
and the gap between demand and production is very wide indeed. 
Quantities of paper are being exported from Scandinavia, par- 
ticularly to England and the Far East. The “rush” seems to 
be on in England, and her merchants are keenly alive to the 
situation and are making every effort to regain the foreign trade 
which they lost to us and to others during the war. She is buying 
paper and pulp from Scandinavia (and giving Scandinavian coal 
in return), not only for home consumption but for export to her 
foreign markets and to the Dominions, and endeavoring by every 
means to supply the demahds of her foreign customers. 

American manufacturers and exporters should bear this in 
mind. We have secured a foothold in foreign markets, and it 
behooves us to watch these markets very closely, and do every- 
thing in our power toward supplying these wants, even though 
it may be necessary to curtail to some extent domestic business. 
The American manufacturer cannot sell in a foreign market one 
year and be too busy the next year with domestic business to 
do any exporting. We cannot do that and hold our foreign trade, 
and once we lose what we have gained in recent years in foreign 
trade we can get back only with the utmost difficulty, if at all. 
And there is a time coming sooner or later when our foreign 
trade will be one of the most valuable assets in our commercial 
life. 

And it must be remembered that the Scandinavian exporters 
have all made good money during the war, and they have taken 
advantage of the opportunities offered to establish their own 
offices in various foreign countries, and they are now making 
every effort to get into foreign markets direct, exporting no 
small portion of their tonnage direct instead of through London 
and Hamburg as heretofore. They have even opened up their 
own steamship lines as well as their own offices, and are becoming 
formidable competitors of ours in foreign markets. 

In conclusion, may I say a word about the Scandinavian Paper 
Manufacturers’ Association. It represents practically 100 per 
cent of the mills, and is a strong and vigorous organization with 
a direct control over selling prices. They mee. frequently and 
fix absolutely minimum selling prices, and that without any fear of 
government interference, for there is no Sherman law in Scan- 
dinavia, and no government regulations whatever in regard to 
“combinations in restraint of trade.” For the expense of the 
association, mills are assessed according to their sales, and any 
mill breaking the agreed price must pay a heavy fine into the 
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treasury. It will be interesting to see what will happen on a 
falling market. 

During the war the association maintained a central selling 
office in Stockholm, which absolutely controlled all sales. During 
this period news print rose from 15 to 45 per kilo, and the news- 
papers appealed to the government to fix a price on news. 

The government, unwilling to antagonize the press, fixed a 
price of 30 as the maximum, threatening to withdraw export 
license from any mill which refused to sell at that price. The 
mills claimed the price of 30 was below the cost of production, 
and the association got together and worked out an arrangement 
whereby certain mills worked only for domestic business and sold 
their news for 30, and other mills handled all the export busi- 
ness and divided their profits with the domestic mills, so that 
the gains were evenly balanced, and all mills made a profit. 

The selling organization, which was also a combined purchas- 
ing office, has been discontinued, but the association is as strong 
and vigorous as ever; and, according to English buyers, is the 
cause of much profiteering on the part of the Scandinavian mills. 

The Chairman: The next item on your program is the report 
of the report of the Board of Directors. 

Secretary Ridgway: 


Report of Board of Directors 


Your board of directors has met three times since the last 
annual meeting, and you have been fully informed of its deliber- 
ations from time to time. 

The extension of the scope of the activities of the Association 
as outlined in the secretary's report was approved by the board 
at its meeting on Monday. 

The board recommends tiie adoption of the following resolution: 

RESOLVED: That wé urge upon Congress to promptly repeal 
the excess profits tax, the surtax, and all excise, special, and 
stamp taxes of the Revenue Act of 1918, and to substitute for 
those war taxes a gross sales, or turn-over tax, and a graduated 
income tax on personal incomes, with an increase of ‘specific 
exemptions’ on personal incomes; and be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED: That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to the President of the United States, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the members of Congress, and to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

The board appointed a committee to approve a standard tele- 
graphic code for paper business, and to take such steps as may 
be desirable to bring about its use for manufacturers and 
merchants. 

The board recommends as officers of the Association for the 
ensuing year the following names: 

For president, Mr. R. P. Andrews. 

For vice-president in charge of the Fine Paper Division, Mr. 
C. N. Bicknell. 

For vice-president in charge of the Coarse Paper Division, Mr. 
E. F. Herrlinger. 

For treasurer, Mr. A. J. Corning. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, do you care to have the resolution 
read again? If not, the Chair will be glad to entertain a motion 
for its adoption. 

Mr. McQuillen: I move its adoption. 

(The motion prevailed.) 


Greetings from Canada 


The Chairman: 


The secretary has a telegram of greeting, 
which I will ask him to read. 


Secretary Ridgway: “May good judgment govern all actions 
and with decisions built upon justice, fairness, consideration and 
closer co-operation we prove the sincerity of our cause. The 
jungle policy of competition violates not only the law of brother- 
hood but the true principles of economics. Canadian Paper Trade 


Association are deeply indebted to your Association. We are 
meeting with splendid success. Please accept our very best wishes 
for a happy and helpful meeting. 

JoHNn Martin, President, Canadian Paper Trade Assn.” 


The Chairman: We are fortunate in having with us this after- 
noon, gentlemen, Mr. N. L. Martin, the secretary of the Canadian 
Paper Trade Association, which as you all know is the Merchants 
Association. We will be very glad to have a word from Mr. 
Martin. 


Mr. N. L. Martin: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. We are not 
all Martins in Canada. There just happen to be two of us, and 
we are not related. I only wish the other Martin was here to 
speak for the Canadian Paper Trade Association, because he 
can do it so much better than I. 


Our Merchants’ Association in Canada is only about two years 
old. We were very much helped and favored in the organization 
by the fact that the mills already had a very strong organization, 
and they have been supporting us in every possible way. When I 
say that the cost of running the Mill Association in Canada last 
year exceeded $30,000, you can judge they have been doing some 
pretty broad work. 


The paper industry in Canada has become the premier industry 
of Canada. When we hear of conditions that are prevailing in 
Europe and the conditions which are prevailing in the United 
States, and when we consider the fact that nature has blessed us 
with an unending supply of raw material for making pulp and 
making paper, it is not to be wondered at that that condition has 
arisen, and I believe it is going to be more so. We have new 
mills in prospect. Almost every time you pick up a trade magazine 
you read of some gigantic proposition to develop our water power 
and pulp. 

I was very much interested in hearing your chairman speak of 
the Swedish Government having fixed the price of newsprint 
paper. That is exactly the state of affairs we have had in Canada. 
Our Government in its wisdom passed a law that our Canadian 
news mills had to sell newsprint to our Canadian newspapers at 
a certain price, that price being very considerably below what it 
cost to produce the paper. I am very much afraid that the Can- 
adian news mills made up that loss by putting it on the export 
price. 

Now in the two years that we have been organized we have 
been able to make some little progress. We have every paper 
merchant in Canada in the Association with the exception of two. 
I am speaking particularly of fine paper, that end of the business. 
We have established a Credit Bureau. We have got a record of 
all trade names used by merchants, so there won’t be duplication. 
We are issuing a monthly bulletin to all our merchants. 

Then we have adopted uniform terms all over the country, and 
I may say in the west they have adopted net cash. Our mills sell 
direct to merchants, net cash f. o. b. mill, and in Western Canada 
they are adopting net cash to their customers. They say that hav- 
ing adopted that they did not get a single complaint from any 
of their customers about the cash discount being cut off. We are 
not able to do that in the east as yet. 

Mr. Murtha; What discounts do you give? 

Mr. Martin: Two per cent all over. 

Mr. Murtha: Not three? 

Mr. Martin: Not three. I gather from what I have heard 
today that I am not going to be obliged to take back to the mem- 
bers of our association in Canada any fear of an immediate 
American invasion. It looks as though the merchants here were 
going to be pretty busy ‘taking care of their own customers’ 
requirements for awhile. 

Another message I am going to take back is “For Heaven’s 
sake start some more pulp.” We will be glad to send you the 
pulp, all the pulp we can get across this imaginary line. The only 
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thing is, we don’t want to see it come back in the shape of paper. 
(Laughter ). 

I have been glad to be here. It seems as though outside of the 
strange faces and strange voices I were sitting in one of our 
own meetings, because I hear the same topics discussed. I appre- 
ciate your courtesy in allowing me to be here. (Applause). 

Mr. McQuillen: I move you, sir, that we extend to the Can- 
adian Paper Trade Association our compliments and thanks for 
the very kindly message to us. It is an inspiration. We shall be 
glad to follow with them, help and co-operate to our fullest 
extent. (Applause). 

(The motion prevailed.) 

Mr. Vernon: May I ask Mr. Martin how these gentlemen to 
whom he gives net terms pay? Do they take considerable time? 

Mr. Martin: Under ordinary trade conditions I am afraid 
abolishing the cash discount would have a very bad effect on 
payments. Under present conditions it seems to have no effect 
at all. Everybody seems to have lots of money. 

While I am on my feet I do want to say that our association 
owes a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Ridgway for his help. He 
has co-operated with me always. We have invited him to come to 
our annual meetings, but he is always so busy he cannot get 
away. But we are going to get him there in June if we have to 
send down a bandit crew and bring him up there by main force. 
(Applause) 

The Chairman: I am sure we are indebted to Mr. Martin for 
this cheerful and optimistic message from the Canadian Asso- 
ciation. We are very fortunate this year in having such a large 
delegation representing the Pacific Coast Paper Trade Associa- 
tion, and I am sure we will all be interested in having a word 
from Mr. Higgins, who up until very recently was president of 
that association. (Applause) 


From the Pacific Coast 


Mr. Higgins: Mr. Chairman. One of the fine things that I 
thought would be passed on to my successor or to the permanent 
secretary of the Association was the honor and pleasure of greet- 
ing you and your associates. One of his duties is to respond to 
all such matters as this. 

I can only say for myself and all of us here we are very glad 
to be here. We have been greatly edified by what we have heard. 
We shall go back to the Pacific Coast much encouraged and 
strengthened to make the fight we have to. 

I would like to have you call on the secretary, Mr. Coffman. 
We have an association out there started two or three years ago, 
known as the Pacific Coast Paper Association, in which is listed 
every paper merchant on the Pacific Coast, large or small. (Ap- 
plause). We also have annual meetings. The last annual meeting 
was attended by your Mr. Ridgway, and I assure you that whether 
it was worth while for him to come, it was worth while for us 
that he did come. He explained a great many of the workings of 
the National Association to members who have not been familiar 
with it, and have not had the opportunity to come east, and he 
was of great service and: benefit to us, and we thank the Asso- 
ciation and you for his presence. 

I was busy part of the time in showing Mr. Ridgway a little 
game out there they call golf. (Laughter). I had the honor of 
getting into the finals with him, so I am not so competent to tell 
you the workings of our society as our secretary, Mr. Coffman. 

The Chairman: The chairman is very glad to note that Mr. 
Higgins endorses the program which he. had outlined, because 
Mr. Coffman’s name is the next on the list. It gives me a great 
deal of pleasure to call on Mr. Coffman, the secretary of the 
Pacific Coast Paper Trade Association. 

Mr. B. N. Coffman: You would not call on Mr. Higgins at 
all if you had not been in Europe and therefore failed to read his 
telegram which he had me write and send, and all he said was 
“Make it hot.” He addressed the national officers in a way which 
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I thought was disrespectful. Of course, as long as he wrote it 
I sent it, but Mr. Ridgway got the full benefit of it. It didn’t 
bring any result except Mr. Ridgway came and led some of us 
to believe the brains of the Association was the president. 

While Mr. Higgins taught Mr. Ridgway the game outside, I 
want to say that inside he learned African golf just as success- 
fully. I was not the teacher, you understand. I have heard it 
stated since that somebody stole the bones. 

Our little organization out there is flourishing. We have got to 
keep a watch on it. We have got to keep trailing them all the 
time. I don’t mean it in any disrespectful sense. When they get 
together they will follow these pursuits. I guess if they lose 
enough money one way they have to make it up in another. 

I don’t know that there is anything we could say to enliven this 
meeting particularly. I hope they are making some money out 
there. They may not have been at one time, but I have an idea 
they are now. But they have their troubles, just as you do. We 
are just as near to you as we can get in the conception of 
co-operation. (Applause). 

The Chairman: I don’t think our meeting will be complete 
without just a word from Mr. Bonestell of the Pacific Coast. 
(Applause). 

Mr. Bonestell: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen I ain afraid you 
are getting rather an overdose of the Pacific Coast. I have been 
coming on to these meetings now for a good many years, and 
it is a great gratification to me, my livelihood being dependent 
upon the paper business, to see the growth of this Association 
method of transacting the business. It is a perfectly well-known 
fact to all of you that, beginning with the earliest civilization in 
the world, there were individual men who thought they could 
accomplish something if they only succeeded in getting enough 
to eat and a cave to live in, and it was only by coming together, 
first by tribes and later by communities, and finally into nations, 
that they were really able to accomplish anything in the way of 
true civilization. That same condition applies to the paper bus- 
iness. Individually we can get enough to eat and a cave to live in, 
but is is only by combined action, by co-operation, that we can 
really get into an intelligent basis of doing business. The merchant 
and the class of merchants in general civilization of the world 
has a distinct position. We hear at times a good deal of talk 
about the middleman, which the merchant is, being a barnacle, 
not a necessity. The fact is apparent to every intelligent person, 
that from the very earliest days it was the merchant who carried 
from one section to another those things which one section pro- 
duced and another section required. And another fact is that 
wherever the merchant went civilization followed, and he has ever 
been the harbinger of a better condition among civilized people. 

And so it is with us today. Even when the manufacturer is 
practically at the doorstep of the ultimate consumer, the dealer 
or the merchant, as we prefer to call ourselves, gathers from 
various sources these things which various manufacturers produce, 
places them in convenient localities for distribution, so that the 
ultimate consumer with the smallest expense and the least waste 
of time can procure those things which he requires, and I chal- 
lenge anybody to show that is not a useful thing which the mer- 
chant is undertaking. Of course, the merchant must realize that 
he has only one place to fill and not many. The merchant does 
not manufacture the goods and the merchant does not make the 
price. The manufacturer makes the price. The merchant merely 
performs the service. But for that service the merchant is entitled 
to a fee and entitled to a proper fee. The difficulty with many 
merchants is that not realizing the actual cost of this service 
which he performs he does not exact the proper fee to which he 
is entitled. And so I am particularly interested in these cost 
methods that will be offered to us later on. I am convinced if 
any man knows what a thing costs him he will be very determined 
to exact the fee to which he is entitled for the service which he 
performs. Now the times in the way of profits are-fairly easy. 
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Competition is a thing that is not distressing us very much at 
the present time. But things of course will not always be so, and 
it has been very wisely said “In times of peace prepare for war,” 
and when that time comes, gentlemen, the closer we are knit in 
organization the better we are each of us and all of us going to 
fare, and I don’t care what asset a man may have in his business, 
whether it be a long established name, whether it be large oppor- 
tunities, or whether it be big capital or a fine organization, the 
best asset that any man has in his business, gentlemen, is a good 
paper trade organization. (Applause). 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, we had at our meeting yesterday 
Mr. Heilbronner of Manila, in the Philippine Islands. We shall 
be glad to have a word from him if he is here. Mr. Heilbronner 
is not here, so we will now proceed to the next business, which 
is the election of officers. I will ask the secretary to read the 
nominations made by the board of directors. 


The New Officers 


Secretary Ridgway: For president, Mr. R. P. Andrews 

For vice-president in charge of the Fine Paper Division, Mr. 
C. N. Bicknell. 

For vice-president in charge of the Coarse Paper Division, Mr. 
E. F. Herrlinger. 

For treasurer, Mr. A. J. Corning. 

Mr. McQuillen: Mr. President, for fear any member might 
think this is a cut and dried proposition, I move that the secretary 
be empowered to cast one ballot for the names read. (Laughter 
and applause). 

The Chairman: It is moved and seconded that the secretary 
cast the ballot for the officers whose names have been read. 

(The motion prevailed.) 

The Chairman: The secretary has cast the ballot and declares 
the election of the president, Mr. R. P. Andrews. 


President Elect Andrews Speaks 


We will be glad to have a word from Mr. Andrews. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. R. P. Andrews: Gentlemen of the National Paper Trade 
Association: I can only repeat what I said yesterday when this 
nomination was tendered to me, that the nomination—and I can 
say now, this election—fulfills the greatest ambition of my life. 
I can look back to the day when this Association was formed, 
and I am proud to say that I was one of the few then present. 
I think we met in a back room of an ice cream parlor. (Laughter.) 
That is what they would call it now, anyway, and it was pretty 
small, but what we lacked in numbers we made up in enthusiasm; 
and, as I said yesterday, I am glad that this honor has been 
tendered to me by you while I am still a very young man. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

I am not going to make any promises, because promises are 
sometimes hard to keep. I am a thorough believer in that 
Rotarian creed that he profits most who serves best, and if I 
serve you best I believe in my heart that I shall profit most, not 
you. But I want to impress upon you that, as simply the presid- 
ing officer or the president of your organization, I can do but 
very little. I am only one man, and the success of the adminis- 
tration for the coming year depends upon every man in this room 
and not me, and I want you, and I expect you all to give me 
every assistance you can, and it will depend upon you whether 
the National Paper Trade Association will go along as it has 
gone, growing in importance, growing in numbers and growing 
in power. 

Put a little more of yourselves into the association. Give a 
little bit more of your time to the association. Give a little bit 
more of yourselves to the association. If you will do this, it 
will mean greater things and more red-blooded things, and we 
will get somewhere and get better than we have been, and that 
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Before I close I have one suggestion, one thing I would like 
to see carried through. A few years ago, you remember, we 
used to have summer meetings, a summer meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. For some reason or other those were discontinued. I 
thought then, and I have thought ever since then, it was a mis- 
take. Those summer meetings were get-together meetings. We 
had more time to rub elbows with each other and become better 
acquainted, and after the summer meeting was over there were 
about 75 per cent of us calling each other by our’ first 
names, and that means a great deal. I would like to see the sum- 
mer meetings restored. I would like to see that, not a business 
meeting, but I would like to see it become a summer outing meet- 
ing of this National Paper Trade Association, and I would like 
to see the privilege extended to every merchant in this associa- 
tion, the privilege of inviting to that summer outing whoever he 
pleased of the manufacturers. Having in mind the wonderful 
good that has come from our conference meetings with the man- 
ufacturers. Now, if you can have conferences and meetings 
between this Association individually and collectively in the sum- 
mer outing meeting with the manufacturers, I think the good 
that the conference meetings have done would simply be mag- 
nied by that summer outing meeting, and I hope that at this 
meeting, if you gentlemen agree with me, that a resolution will 
be passed providing for a summer meeting, and I would suggest 
that the meeting place be Niagara Falls, because we have just 
heard from the secretary of the Canadian Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation, and that is getting near to them. 

Mr. Martin: Better have it on the Ontario side. 
dry over there. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: I will say to you gentlemen, personally I 
accept the amendment. (Laaghter.) But I certainly would like 
to see a resolution to that effect put forth and carried, because 
I believe that it would be for the good of this entire association, 
and I believe great good would come of it. I am willing to 
serve this association to the best of my ability, and at the expense 
of my personal affairs, first, last and all the time. For the coming 
year this association shall have the very best that I can give it. 
I thank you. 

Mr. Higgins: May I say a word on that line. The Pacific 
Coast Association invites, formally and informally, by letter and 
by word of mouth, every paper merchant to attend the annual 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Association, and to not only come 
himself but bring his wife, his daughters or his sweetheart. 
Gentlemen of the Coast Association who are married, take their 
wives with them. We have a business session in the morning 
and play golf in the afternoon, and a social evening in which the 
ladies participate. We don’t talk business with the manufacturers. 
They don’t feel any hesitancy in coming on that account. They 
have a general good time, and we have some very pleasing con- 
versations with them on the side, and that has proved to be a 
great benefit, not only for the merchants but for the manu- 
facturers. We carry that out actively. 

Mr. McQuillen: Mr. President, I have heard of a new place. 
I want to put in nomination for a summer meeting Kelly Island. 
I understand it is within easy distance and has the backing of 
the Central States. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, you have heard the nomination 
of Kelly Island for a summer meeting place. Do I hear a reso- 
lution that we shall hold a summer meeting in 1920? 


It is not so 


Summer Meet Suggested 


Mr. Ward: I would like to make a motion that we have a 
summer meeting, the dates of which and the place to be left to 
the discretion of the board of directors. 

Mr. McQuillen: I second the motion. 

(The motion prevailed.) 

Mr. McQuillen: In lieu of any other motion, and seeing you 
have taken the gave’, I move the thanks of this Association be 
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extended for the very efficient work of the officers who have 
just passed out of office. 

Mr. Miller: It pleases me very much to second that motion. 
They have given us, it seems to me, the best administration we 
have ever had. 

Mr. Bonestell: I would like to make that a rising vote. (Mo- 
tion unanimously carried.) 

The Chairman (Mr. Platt): Any further business? If not, a 
motion to adjourn is in order. 

Mr. McQuillen: May we not hear from the head of the White 
Paper Division? He is a young man in the business, with very 
little experience, and we would like to hear from him, (Laughter. ) 

The Chairman: My apologies to him for overlooking him. 

Vice-President Bicknell: It looked to me for a minute as if I 
was going to get by. But I want to say to you I appreciate the 
honor. I will give it all the attention I can and the best effort 
I can, and I thank you. (Applause.) 

The chairman: We should hear a word also from Mr. Herr- 
linger. (Applause.) 

Mr. Herrlinger Speaks 

Vice-President Herrlinger: Mr. Chairman and fellow members 
of the National Paper Trade Association: The incoming presi- 
dent has taken occasion to refer to his age and the long period 
cf experience he had with this Association. You have had a 
chance to see him. You have also had a chance to see the vice- 
president in the Fine Paper Division. Both of them are nearly 


seventy years of age, so they have elected a young man in the 
Coarse Paper Division, who will probably do some of the work. 
The only thing I can add to what I said at the executive com- 
mittee meeting Monday is, that when I accepted this position a 
year ago I found it was an honor but not a sinecure, that it 
entails a good deal of work, and a considerable amount of time, 
and the only way to do the work is to be willing to neglect your 
business for the sake of the whole business. That I have done, 
last year, and I propose to do it again. If there is anything I can 
do for the Association as a whole or for the members individu- 
ally of the National Paper Trade Association to make it a 
greater success, I only ask you to call on me. 

A few years ago I was not an Association man. My experi- 
ence in the Association has lasted about three or four years. I 
felt like a number of men in the paper trade, that the Association 
was superfluous, that it was not necessary. I found during the 
past three years that to be active in Association work was rather 
broadening, and it was one thing that every man should have, 
and I also found that unless a man took a real interest in the 
industry in which he was egaged he could not be a success 
individually. Now, I am going to give this Association all I 
can in the hope that a year from now it will be a bigger success 
than it is today, notwithstanding that it is a peach. (Applause.) 

There being no further business to come before it, at 4.30 
P. M. the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the National Paper 
Trade Association adjourned. 


BOX TESTING . MACHINE 


The illustration presented herewith represents the “Drum 
Tester,” or box testing machine which was recently installed at 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, University of Pitts- 
burgh, for the Container Club. 

In a test for strength of shipping boxes, the object of which 
is a simulation of the rough knocks, bumps and jars of handling 
which a loaded box may encounter in railroad traffic, there has 
been designed a machine by which the railroad usage that a box 
may meet in a 2,000-mile haul can be duplicated in four or five 
minutes. 

The first machine of this kind—known as the drum box testing 
machine, was designed by the U. S. Government Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis. The Mellon Institute installation is 
an improvement over the criginal tester in that the inconvenience 





DruM TESTER. 


of overhead pulleys and shafting has been done away with by the 
substitution of a reduction gear for cutting down the motor speed 
to the drum speed of 2 R.P.M. 


Valuable Field Opened 


A valuable field of investigation and scientific study of the con- 
struction and materials of packages is opened up by the new 
machine, such as best methods of interior and exterior packing 
for fragile or irregular shaped objects; the determination of 
proper specifications for containers carrying various commodities, 
etc. 

An offer of free service in the designing of scientific packing 
methods for the various commodities capable of being shipped in 
fibre containers, which includes the use of this equipment, is being 
advertised by the Container Club of Chicago, an association com- 
posed of corrugated and solid fibre box manufacturers of the 
United States. 


NO STRIKE IN NEWS PRINT PAPER MILLS 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau an- 
nounces that officials of the unions representing pulp and paper 
mill workers in conference in New York, Wednesday, with the 
leading manufacturers of news print paper agreed to renew the 
existing agreements in the industry for the next year with a 
general advance of 20 per cent in wages. 

Representatives of the following news print manufacturing 
companies took part in the conference: 

De Grasse Paper Company, Finch Pruyn & Company, High 
Falls Pulp & Paper Company, International Paper Company, Min- 
nesota & Ontario Paper Company, Northwest Paper Company, 
St. Regis Paper Company, Spanish River Pulp & Paper Mills, 
Taggarts Paper Company, Tidewater Paper Mills Company, Union 
Bag and Paper Corporation. 

These firms have a combined output of more than 3,000 tons 
of news print paper daily and all of them are running to the 
limit in order to supply the demands of their customers for 
news print paper. 
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The forty-third annual banquet of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Thursday evening, 
President George W. Sisson, Jr., presiding. 

President Sisson: Gentlemen of the Paper Industry, and our 
Friends and Guests: If any demonstration of the increasingly 
important and dignified position our great industry, through your 
Association, is assuming in the industial and social activities of 
our nation were needed; if any proof of the intelligent and sym- 
pathetic interest of our members in the pressing problems of our 
domestic and international situation were lacking, they might 
readily be found in this great gathering here tonight. 

Here, laying aside for a time their personal affairs, this splendid 
body of over one thousand earnest, thoughtful business men sit in 
their larger capacity as sovereign American citizens. Here out 
of conference and discussion through interchange of view, where 
mind meets mind, where ideas are clarified, there may issue that 
organization of thought and conviction so essential to wise and 
effective action. 

What of our domestic situation, and what of the temper of our 
time ? 

We have concentrated into the fury of the past five years a 
generation of eager experiences. It is probable that our own time 
is most largely differentiated from preceding ages by the swiftness 
with which changes may come, and the variety of views with 
which we are confronted. So widespread is this variety of outlook 
that many are appalled by its suggestiveness. There seems no 
single institution which, in its present form, has gone unchal- 
lenged, with the result that, to many, that hold-on certainty which 
makes life intelligible is largely gone. 

Our present concept of civilization and orderly human relations 
seems threatened by all the forces of disorder. Civilization can 
of course meet force with force; being barbarously attacked it may 
wield against barbarians the developed weapons of civilization. 
From such combat civilization has but recently emerged, grievously 
wounded, but victorious; and in the very hour of victory we have 
left with us the problem, surpassing all others, “whether the fair 
product of human intelligence can survive the processes of that 
achievement.” 

No, we cannot leave force out of the reckoning in the defense 
of civilization, but everywhere moral forces must primarily be 
relied upon to remove the conditions that lead to disorder; but that 
must be done without weakening the means for controlling violence 
when it arises. 

An innocent public is at this present moment experiencing an 
intolerable domestic situation, which is but the culmination of a 
Policy of dalliance and compromise with un-American methods and 
un-American principles in the enactment and execution of law. 
Our forefathers’ concept of a just and equal government by free 
men under general laws, freely made by their representatives; laws 
which all must obey and from the observance of which none are 
excepted, is today under grave pressure by organized threat and 
intimidation by special groups bent on demonstration of power 
and the acquirement by such methods of special privilege. This 
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issue must be no longer evaded, but we must settle squarely the 
question whether this nation is to be governed by the constitutional 
representatives of all the people or by the non-constitutional repre- 
sentatives of predatory groups. 

And what of our international situation? But short months ago 
the nations of the world looked to America to lead and show the 
way to Utopia. Just now they may be in some such doubt as 
was the Philadelphia newsboy of whom Billy Sunday inquired the 
way to the post office. “Up one block and turn to the right,” said 
the boy. “You seem to be a bright little fellow,” said Sunday. 
“Do you know who I am?” “Nope!” “I’m Billy Sunday, and if 
you come to my meeting tonight I’ll show you the way to heaven.” 
“Aw, go on!” said the boy, “you don’t even know the way to the 
post office.” 

Nothing is simpler to proclaim than that we are now called upon 
to assume the burden of sharing in the conduct of world affairs. 
The thought appeals to our inherent idealism and also to some 
strain of vanity and love of power from which we may not be free. 

By virtue of our geographical position and the fullness of our 
empire within, rather than by any moral virtue we have maintained 
a state of relative innocence in the matter of foreign affairs. We 
dwelt pleasantly enough in our Garden of Eden. During the war 
we thought we could extend its blessings to the entire world. But 
the undisguised scramble after the armistice reminded us of the 
Fall of Man, and we hurried back into our paradise, though remain- 
ing on the lookout for remunerative investments in the 
world of sin and misery. 

Still it is true that a policy of isolation and non-participation 
is impossible. It is not for us to choose. The dilemma is that, 
while our day of isolation is over, international affairs are still 
conducted upon a basis and by methods that were instituted before 
democracy was heard of as a political fact. Hence we engage in 
foreign policies only at the risk of harming even such imperfect 
internal democracy as we have already achieved. 

It is easier to state the dilemma that isolation is impossible and 
participation dangerous than to state any solution. 

Vast indeed is the canvas on which modern statesmen work, and 
its very vastness calls for correct perspective, proper balancing of 
light and shade, such tempering of the strokes and shading of the 
colors as shall finally present to our view a picture fair and true 
in all its proportions. 

Such correct perspective, such intelligent attitude, such con- 
structive statesmanship have characterized the part taken in the 
great work by our honored guest, Senator Lenroot, and we 
are honored in having him discuss with us tonight the tremendous 
issue to which he, as the representative of a great state and of 
our entire nation, is giving so devoted attention. 

I have great pleasure in personally presenting to you the Honor- 
able Irvine L. Lenroot, United States Senator from Wisconsin. 
( Applause.) 
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Senator Irvine L. Lenroot Speaks 


Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen: I was very glad to be able 
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to accept your invitation tonight, and I very greatly appreciate 
your cordial welcome. During the past few months I always 
hesitated in accepting invitations to address any American audi- 
ence, because from the letters that we received and the things 
that we read in the newspapers, we are not led to believe that 
the American Congress has any friends anywhere. (Laughter.) 

Collectively, you—and by you, I mean the people of the country 
—denounce us because we do not reduce taxes, and then separately 
you denounce us because we do not increase appropriations for the 
particular interest that you happen to represent. 

But perhaps the view of the people of the country is similar to 
that of the man who went to Washington for the first time with 
his little son, and after registering at the hotel, he was naturally 
anxious to see Congress in session, and he proceeded to the 
gallery of the House of Representatives just before the session 
opened, and you know the sessions of both houses are always 
opened with a prayer by a chaplain. The chaplain came out and 
opened the session with prayer. The next day they went to the 
Senate and they saw the same performance repeated. The third 
day they were back to the House again, and when the session had 
been opened the little boy said to his father, “Papa, why is it that 
the preacher comes out here every morning, looks over the 
Congressmen and then prays for them? (Laughter.) 

But the father said, “Why, son, that is not what the preacher 
does. The preacher comes out here every morning, looks over 
the Congressmen, and then he prays for the country.” (Laughter 
and applause.) 

However, I did not greatly hesitate in accepting your invitation 
because I remember some years ago that members of your industry 
also received some condemnation at the hands of the public. I 
hope we will get over it as quickly as you have. 

But, seriously, gentlemen, never in our history has the nation 
confronted more serious perils or important problems than we 
have tonight. Great responsibility rests upon public officials, legis- 
lative and executive; but responsibility also rests upon the citizen- 
ship of this country for the solution of our problems. 

I am going to discuss some of those tonight, but, before doing 
so, may I very briefly comment upon two subjects of a special 
concern to your own industry; and one of them is the conservation 
of our forests. 

I had prepared some remarks upon that subject, but I was 
gratified to know, upon arriving here tonight, that you had antic- 
ipated everything that I had in mind saying; and all I can say to 
you in that regard is that I cordially indorse and congratulate the 
action that you have taken today, as I understand it. (Applause.) 
And I assyre you that insofar as my power lies there will be the 
most complete and cordial cooperation on the part of the Congress 
of the United States in the plans that may be adopted. May I 
say just one word, however, concerning not the conservation of 
our own forests but the supply of forest products from Canada? 
You are familiar with the resolution recently passed by the Sen- 
ate. Canada is our neighbor, Canada is our friend, and we desire 
to continue the most friendly relations with her. Of course, if 
Canada shall adopt the policy of keeping her forest products to 
herself because she needs them for the future, that will be Canada’s 
right, but in that event it would also be our right to recognize the 
fact, because fact it is, that our oil shortage in this country is just 
as serious a menace to us and our industry as her pulp wood is 
to her, and if she shall say to us that her pulp wood cannot cross 
our line, it might be well for us to say, “Neighbor, if we cannot 
have your product in neighborly exchange, we think that we will 
have to keep our oil and fuel for our own needs here at home.” 
(Applause. ) 

The other subjects that I want to refer to is the supply of 
print paper to the country newspapers of the nation, and my 
remarks here will be addressed particularly to those of you who 
are engaged in the print paper business. Complaints constantly 
come to us in Congress from the country papers that they cannot 
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secure a supply because the demand is so great from the metro- 
politan press that it is not necessary for the mills to seek or supply 
small papers. Gentlemen, it is your patriotic duty to fill the needs 
of the country press, and if any one must curtail their supply it 
should be the large city newspapers. Your prosperity, the pros- 
perity of the country, aye, even the very existence of our institu- 
tions depend in large measure upon the maintenance of our country 
press. By country press, I include all newspapers in cities of under 
100,000 in population. 

There is a spirit of restlessness and discontent referred to by 
the toastmaster prevailing among our people today, and extreme 
radicals and demagogues are taking advantage of it to the fullest 
extent. Discontent is the bread of life to them, and not one of 
them desire to see that discontent removed. There are underlying 
causes for these conditions which should be remedied, but it is not 
necessary to tear down our whole structure in order to do so. 

A healthy, prosperous country press is one of the strongest safe- 
guards of our nation. With rare exceptions, they are patriotic, 
order loving and law-abiding. Where the foundations of our 
structure are weak, they help to strengthen them. They are inde- 
pendent and controlled by no interest. They seek to build up and 
not to destroy. Their efforts are constructive, not destructive. 
Gentlemen, even if their business costs you a little more than large 
contracts, you owe it to your country, you owe it to your own 
future prosperity to see to it that the country press shall receive 
supplies of paper upon reasonable terms. 

I have said that there is a spirit of unrest and discontent in 
the country today. There may be many causes, some of them 
perhaps beyond our control, either in private life or in public 
life. So long as there is a demand much greater than the supply, 
we must look to increasing prices; and the remedy, the only rem- 
edy, for that part of it is increased production, so that production 
may equal the demand. There are, however, many other phases 
that have to do with this discontent that can and should be met. 
The high cost of living, due to some extent to profiteering, due 
to a larger extent, perhaps, to the high cost of Government— 
and that is one of the things which we should do to reduce the 
cost of living—reduce the cost of government—and we should do 
it as soon as possible. 


Do you realize that this year the taxes imposed by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States amount to more than $250.00 for 
every family in the United States? And, strange to say, the 
administrative officials of this Government keep on asking for 
money, as if we had not whipped the Germans at all, and as if 
the war was still upon us. This Congress is cutting the estimates 
of the administrative officials one billion this year, and next year 
I hope we can get the cost of government down to a business 
basis, and set an example of economy to the rest of the nation. 
( Applause.) 

Then there is another very serious situation which we all realize, 
and that is the relationship between capital and labor. We feel 
it tonight. But, gentlemen, merely stopping strikes by force will 
not offer any solution. We must find some means of settling 
disputes between Capital and Labor that will be fair to both 
Capital and Labor, without any strike intervening. If one man 
hits another over the head with a club, the law puts its heavy 
hand upon him and takes him in charge; and we have come to 
the point where if Capital says to Labor, “Accept our terms or 
starve,” or if Labor says to Capital, “Accept our terms or go 
into bankruptcy,” Governments, State or Federal, whichever has 
jurisdiction should say, “As the law of the jungle no longer holds 
in matters of personal safety, it shall no longer hold in relation- 
ship between men.” And it is the business of government to 
furnish a fair tribunal which will adjust these cases fair alike 
to Capital and to Labor. (Applause.) 

And another cause for our present abnormal condition is the 
fact that although it has been eighteen months since Germany 
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was whipped, and surrendered her armies, nevertheless the United 
States is still technically at war; and we cannot hope for a normal 
condition so long as we have in this country the exercise of all 
the war powers of the Government, enacted and adminstered solely 
because under the Constitution that power was given to save the 
nation when engaged in war. And neither can we expect a normal 
condition of international relationships so long as the United 
States is technically at war with Germany, and under no kind of 
treaty arrangement with our associates in the late war. 

And we want to spend a little time in the discussion of that 
subject because I believe that it underlies a very great deal of 
the situation that is so critical tonight. And the question naturally 
arises: “Why are we not at peace? Why did not the Senate 
ratify the treaty which President Wilson brought back from 
Versailles ?” 

The reason—and I speak from my standpoint, and I speak from 
the standpoint of the majority of the Republicans in the Senate 
and a majority of the Democrats in the Senate (applause), so 
you will understand I am not speaking of this from a partisan 
standpoint and because any man in any political party who would 
make political advantage out of this great international question 
is unworthy of a seat in the United States Senate. (Applause.) 

But there is this fundamental difference between President Wilson 
and the Senate as to the causes of our entry into the war. I 
do not agree with President Wilson that we entered the war 
primarily because we had no grievance of our own, but for a 
high philanthropic purpose. That was involved. I am glad that 
the United States, in what we did, did bring freedom and democ- 
racy to millions of peoples across the sea. But at the same time, 
the fact is—and I was a member of the House at the time—I know 
my own motive in voting for the declaration and I think I know 
the motives of my colleagues. We voted for that declaration of 
war, by which all our boys offered their lives for the 
country, primarily because we felt that it was necessary to pre- 


serve liberty here in America and to keep that flag floating over 
this country; that the German eagle should never take its place. 
(Applause. ) 

And with that conception of the cause of our entry into the 
war, when we did so much and gave so freely, now having won 
the war, I do not believe that there rests any obligation on us 


now to assume the guardianship of the world. (Applause.) 
And more than that, around that Peace Table at Paris, of all 
the nations gathered around that table, there was only one un- 
selfish nation that sought no advantage for itself and that was 
the United States of America. (Applause.) Every other repre- 
sentative around that table, possibly because that had been their 
policy in all the years that had gone, sat around that table seeking 
each to get what it could for itself; and when they got through, 
all but the United States left with their pockets full of spoils. 
And I can well imagine the discussion going around that table 
as to one of the Allies taking this, and the other that, and the 
other the other thing, and they finally inquiring among themselves, 
.‘Well, what are we going to give to Uncle Sam? He did so 
much for us.” And‘I can imagine good old Clemenceau, the 
Tiger, “I'll tell you. Let us take the assets and we will give 
Uncle Sam the. liabilities of this war.” (Laughter and applause.) 
And that is what we found in the Peace Treaty that was 
brought back to us from Versailles. I believe at the end of 
this terrible war that the United States ought to enter a society 
of nations and agree that it would no longer isolate itself from 
the affairs of the world; that whenever a matter came up in the 
future affecting the world’s peace, the United States ought to be 
willing to sit in with the nations of the earth and consider that 
matter. But the United States, if it would be true to the ideals 
upon which it was founded, the ideals of Washington and Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln and all of the fathers of this Republic, the United 
States, if it would preserve its independence, will never enter into 


an obligation beforehand to protect the other nations of the world 
in all of their boundaries that they may either have today or 
secure in the future. (Applause.) 

And Article 10, which is the critical article of this Treaty and 
which causes the issue between us, obligates the United States to 
preserve the territorial integrity and political independence of 
every other member of the league. My friends, do you realize 
that if in 1776 there had been a League of Nations with this 
Article 10 in it, as we are asked to sign it, that there never 
would have been a United States of America? There never would 
have been the Stars and Stripes. Instead there would have floated 
over Manhattan Island tonight the Union Jack because under the 
provisions of Article 10 France would not have been permitted 
to come to the aid of the Revolutionists, but if she fought at all 
would have promised under that Article to have fought upon the 
side of King George and against the revolutionary fighters for 
freedom. And to go on down the years, we come to the Spanish- 
American War, and if we had this League of Nations with Article 
10 in it at that time Cuba would tonight still be a colony of Spain 
because under the obligations of Article 10, if we fought at all, 
we would have been compelled under our obligations to have 
fought upon the side of Spain to continue her tyranny and her 
cruelty in Cuba. 

Gentlemen, the American people have not yet come to the 
point where they will ever permit their representatives to obligate 
them and their children and their children’s children to fight upon 
the side of tyranny and oppression anywhere. (Applause). 

Now, what is the reservation that we adopted by a very large 
majority? “The United States assumes no obligation to preserve 
the territorial integrity or political independence of any other 
country by the employment of its military or naval forces, its 
resources, or any form of economic discrimination, or to interfere 
in any controversy between the nations, including all controversies 
relating to territorial integrity and political independence whether 
members of the League or not.” In other words, by this reser- 
vation your President WilSon said, “Nullify the Treaty.” By this 
reservation we said, simply, we believe the people of the United 
States should be just as free and independent in the future as 
they have been in the past. We leave it for them to decide when 
and where and if they shall go to war and we shall not, nor permit 
any President of the United States, however great, to decide that 
question for them. (Applause). 

As you know, and there is one other matter, there were fifteen 
reservations, I can only speak of one more and that is the 
Monroe Doctrine, where they objected to the reservation declaring 
that the United States alone should be the interpreter of the 
Monroe Doctrine; whereas the President of the United States 
desired to have the League of Nations be the interpreter of the 
Monroe Doctrine. When and where has that policy ever attempted 
to be surrendered? Who has ever interpreted it but the United 
States, under Republican presidents and Democratic presidents 
alike? The last great crisis that we had concerning the Monroe 
Doctrine, as you know, was under Grover Cleveland, a Democrat, 
in the Venezuelan controversy and he asserted, as every other good 
American ought to assert, that that Doctrine shali be interpreted 
by the United States alone because it was announced and declared 
necessary for the defense and protection of the United States. 
(Applause). 

Gentlemen, those are the two reservations upon which the 
Senate split. We had come to an agreement upon practically all 
of the others, but President Wilson, and I speak respectfully, 
President Wilson would not permit his followers to vote for the 
Treaty with these reservations. He said in his Jackson Day letter 
that he desired a solemn referendum upon this matter to the 
American people. We are willing. Why was not this treaty ac- 
cepted and let the country get into a state of peace, and then if 
President Wilson desired a referendum upon whether the United 
States Senate should approve of these further provisions of 
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Article 10, or whether they should continue the reservation that 
would settle the only issue between us; but I am afraid that our 
good President fully well knew that if the issue was made upon 
whether there should be this reservation to Article 10 reserving 
the independence of the United States, that the League of Nations 
unconditionally would not have been very popular in that refer- 
endum in the United States. 

Now, gentlemen, this is the issue. I know there are many busi- 
ness men who say that we should ratify that treaty, even though 
there are things which ought not to be accepted by the United 
States contained in it, because of the great necessity for getting 
the United States upon a peace basis as soon as possible. But, 
gentlemen, three years ago I stood for the first time at Valley 
Forge, as you well remember the headquarters of Washington 
and his little army in that long dark winter of the seven long win- 
ters of the Revolutionary War, and as I stood in that little stone 
house in the valley that was his headquarters, and as I climbed 
the hill and traced the earthworks still visible that his soldiers 
had thrown up, and along the crest of the hill saw the sentry 
houses still standing there erected by Washington’s soldiers, and 
as I finally climbed the observation tower at the top and looked 
off toward Philadelphia, some twenty miles away, I tried to pic- 
ture to myself Washington and that little band of ragged, hungry, 
freezing soldiers gazing off there day after day, watching and wait- 
ing to see whether General Howe and his British army should 
come out from Philadelphia to attack them. And as I pictured 
that before my mind, I wondered if Washington and those heroes 
who were with him could have ever dreamed of what the sacri- 
fices would mean to the future of America and the benefit of man- 
kind. (Applause.) 

A couple of months later I stood for the first time on the field 
of Gettysburg, and I traced the first day’s battle and the second 
day’s battle and the third day’s battle, and I finally came to that 
tablet which many of you have seen which is the high water mark, 
where Pickett and his charge were thrown back, the high water 
mark of the rebellion, because from that time on the Union cause 
won steadily triumphant, and as I stood at that spot, I wondered if 
those soldiers who on those three days gave their lives for their 
country could have realized even in a remote degree what the sacri- 
fices they there made to keep this one country, one Union, one 
and inseparable, would mean for the future of America. 

And tonight, my friends, I am thinking of 50,000 of our boys who 
lie sleeping across the sea under the sod of France. I do not know 
what the last thoughts of those boys were when they “went over 
the top,” but I believe in that supreme moment they were thinking 
of the loved ones at home, of God and Native Land and of Old 
Glory; and so believing I dare not vote as a member of the 
United States Senate to surrender in a Peace Treaty that which 
those boys died to preserve. (Applause.) 


The Treaty was sent back and it lies in the White House. But 
two or three weeks ago Congress determined to do what it could 
to secure an honorable peace, and it passed a Joint Resolution 
declaring a termination of the state of war and a peace status to 
exist between the United States and Germany, at the same time 
protecting all our rights and claims against Germany. 

That passed by-a majority of 92. It is now pending in the Sen- 
ate. We expect to begin its consideration next week. Unless there 
be a filibuster it will pass. Whether it will be vetoed or no I do 
not know. But if it is vetoed, or if it shall be killed by a filibuster, 
we shall at least have done what we can to secure the peace of 
the United States with honor. (Applause.) And if we cannot 
secure peace now, perhaps we will have to wait until the Ides of 
March,—after there shall have been a solemn referendum in 
November. But, I assure you, gentlemen, that when it is rati- 
fied then, it will be ratified without any surrender of the independ- 
ence of the United States (applause). 

Gentlemen, in conclusion, I want to close as I began,—I wish 
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that I could make every American citizen realize and feel as I feel 
the perils before us in the immediate future. If the American 
people can realize them, legislation will not be necessary; they 
would take care of themselves. If we could have a little of the 
same spirit tonight that we had while we were engaged in war, 
when everyone in this country was ready to serve and to sacrifice 
for his Country’s good. 

And I would remind you that we need the patriotism of peace 
just as much—aye, even in greater degree—than we need the 
patriotism of war. A duty devolves upon each one of us to up- 
hold and support in every way the institutions that have made 
this country so great. If that shall be done there will be no 
danger that can confront us that will ever destroy us. 


Confidence in Future of America 


I have an abiding confidence in the future of the American Re- 
public because I have an abiding confidencce in the patriotism and 
the judgment of the American people; and, notwithstanding the 
perils that beset us,—notwithstanding that we seem to be tonight 
sailing through stormy seas, we still are able to say with the New 
England poet, 

“Thou too sail on, Oh Ship of State 

Sail on, thou Union, strong and great, 

Humanity with all its fears, with all its hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 

We know what Master laid thy keel: 

What workman wrought thy ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast and spar, 

What anvils rang and what a forge and what a heat 

That shaped the anchors of Thy hope. 

Fear not, each sudden sound and shock, 

Its of the wave and not the rock. 

Its but the flapping of the sails, and not a rent made by the gales. 
In spite of rock and tempests; roar, 

In spite of reefs that near the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea, 

Our hearts, our homes, our all with Thee: 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with Thee, 
Are all with Thee.” 
The Toastmaster : 

Gentlemen, we have had a great treat, a great treat. And now, 
we shall turn a little from this serious consideration of subjects so 
admirably presented to a little lighter vein, not simply humor but 
philosophy, poetry, the heart of the poet of the woods will be 
opened before you tonight. I have the greatest pleasure in pre- 
senting to you Douglas Malloch of Chicago, the Poet of the 


(Applause. ) 


Woods whom I shall turn loose to be his own introducer. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Rev. Jeremiah Boynton, D. D., Speaks 
Mr. Toastmaster and my dear annual parishioners: It is not 


often that the team at a table like this happens to be made up of 
a statesman and a sinner and a skypilot. 

I was edified by the eloquent remarks of the statesman. As 
a minister I was tremendously interested in the confessions of 
the sinner and especially in that remark of his about where he 
was when the War broke out; for the sinner and the skypilot 
were in the same city. I was in Paris the day the War broke 
out, and I hastened to my home. I did not meet the sinner on 
the road. I have an idea he might have been one of those hus- 
bands that was being torn away from those other individuals, their 
sweethearts (laughter). I should not dare call my brother from 
Chicago a sinner if he had not so named himself. Now we do 
not have that kind of manners in New. York. Chicago has a 
brand of her own, for I know we have no sinner here in New 
York who would rise and advertise his own hair restorer when 
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he was asked to speak concerning things “which were really 
lofty.” 

I was mightily interested in what he said about the hair restorer, 
but from the looks of his own hirsuite appendage I believe he is 
the only customer that that hair restorer ever had. 

Those men from Chicagé always have strange experiences. 
You remember the man from Chicago who went to Heaven and 
he knocked at the gate and Peter came to the door and he said, 

“Who are you?” 

The Chicago man replied, “My name is Smith.” 

‘Where did you come from?” asked Peter. 

“T came from Chicago.” 

“Well, I don’t remember that anybody from Chicago ever came 
in here before,” said Peter. 

And the gentleman from Chicago straightened himself up and 
said, “Peter, Peter, I want you to understand that Chicago people 
go wherever they have a mind to.” 

“Do they ?—just step in and take the elevator,” said Peter. And 
there was a Union member running the elevator, and he had a 
pair of short horns sticking out, one on each side of his head, 
and the elevator started, and the man from Chicago got sur- 
prised, got startled and shouted out, “Peter! Peter !—this elevator 
is going down!”—and from the vocabulary of the sinner who has 
just spoken—I suspect—mind you, I only suspect, he was in that 
elevator. At least, I think the variety of his experiences entitles 
him to the confession he has made to us tonight. 

And as a true skypilot, Mr. Toastmaster, I think if we can get 
him to leave Chicago and come to New York, and go to my church 
for a year, that we can bring him to the next meeting of the 
Pulp and Paper Association absolutely a changed man. (Laughter 
and applause). I read a story the other day which gives me 
little courage just at this present moment. A man had hired a 
house by the side of a swiftly flowing stream, and he undertook 
to raise chickens in the cellar. Well, as the spring time came 
on, snows melted and the stream rose higher and higher, it got 
into the cellar and drowned all the chickens—very much to the 
discomfort of the man. He went to the proprietor or the land- 
lord, we will say, and expressed his deep sorrow at the loss of 
his chickens and said, “I will give up the house.” 

Now the landlord, he was an optimistic sort of chap, and he 
said, “don’t give it up so easily as that—try ducks.” (Laughter.) 
So I am encouraged “to try ducks” tonight, for most of the chick- 
ens have been drowned by the dear gentlemen who have proceeded 
me. 

I want to say one thing, which I believe will be universally 
accepted, and that is that the thing which characterizes America 
of today, as contrasted with America of twenty-five years ago, 
is that a new conception has arisen above our American life. 
From the very beginning, we have been thinking about ourselves, 
and have been developing our own resources, and have been at- 
tempting to find our place nationally in the world—which was 
very proper. About twenty-five years ago we began to suspect, 
however, that there is no such thing as an integer among the 
nations of the world; and the word which we have taken for 
the inclusion of our ideal is that word “international.” And today 
we have come to the position where a very large majority of 
the thinking people in America are aware of the fact that all 
our possessions here in America have assumed an international 
characteristic and must be dealt with, if they are to be dealt with 
successfully, in reference to the international idea. 

You gentlemen are employers of labor, but haven’t you found 
in your employment of labor that whereas at the best, twenty 
years ago, you had with relation to labor simply a national situ- 
ation, that today you have an international, situation, and that 
the great international meetings of the workmen from all the 
countries of the world which have recently been observed across 


the sea are of increasing interest to you as employers of labor 
here? 
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Maybe you are bankers; and certainly the bankers have found 
out in these last years that they cannot administer the finances 
of America simply in terms of America, because finance has be- 
come internationalized and they can only successfully fulfill their 
financial obligations in America today with an eye upon that 
great Internationale which has come to finance. 

The same is true with relation to thought. It is true in my 
own profession as in any other. The minister who is up-to-date 
today does not pretend to interpret the interests of his church 
simply in national relationships. He has to scan the wider horizon 
and think internationally with relation to the statements of 
religious truth and the affirmations of religious truth and the 
services of religious truth. 

There is not a single thing we have in America today on which 
we can put the stamp “Made in America” and deal with it as if 
there were no other people in the world except the people here 
in America. 

Ten years ago, Nicholas Murray Butler stood up in this City 
of New York and began to plead with the American people to 
cultivate the international mind—and it was practically a new 
idea ten years ago. But today, it is the position of every man 
who thinks at all beyond the ward in which he lives or the factory 
where he earns his living. Immediately after that, Mr. Oscar 
Straus, one of our most respected American Jews, wrote and 
began to plead with the American people to cultivate the inter- 
national conscience. And those two slogans have been growing 
side by side through our American life for the past ten years, 
especially quickened by the experience of the war, until we know 
today that you can only interpret anything which is dear to you 
in its element today, in international relations. 

Of course, there are some people who do not care about it a 
bit. They are in the position of that woman over in England 
who had lived in great poverty and suddenly came into untold 
wealth, and the first thing she did was to hire a suite of rooms 
upon the largest steamer sailing over the sea for a trip to America. 
She took her son along with her and when they were in mid- 
ocean, the son came running into his mother’s beautiful suite of 
rooms and he said, “Oh, mother, mother, mother, the ship is on 

The ship is on fire!” And she said, “My boy, don’t get 
excited. What do we care? We don’t own it, do we?” But the 
ship was on fire, all the same. 

There are some people who have the idea beyond their own 
ward or city, but they are bound in it today by America. They 
are saying that we today must absolutely take care of America 
willy-nilly and leave the international situation to take care of 
itself. It was not always so. That was not the thought of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Have you seen Drinkwater’s play of Abraham Lin- 
coln? If you have, you will remember one line which I think 
you will agree with me has length of days for the honor of itself 
and for its great suggestion. One thing that will strike you funny 
and that is, of course, John Drinkwater is an Englishman, and 
Mrs. Lincoln is represented as pouring tea at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, a custom very much at home over in England, but not 
altogether prevalent in America in Lincoln’s day. As Mrs. Lin- 
coln was having a reception and as represents and suggests happi- 
ness in our own homes, Abraham Lincoln had come in at the 
close for a few moments just to show that there was a man 
around the house. (Laughter.) And Abraham Lincoln evidently 
hated it just as much as you and I do, but he had to do it. He 
went in to be introduced to Mrs. Blow. Mrs. Biow was a society 
damsel who had never had a real thought in her life, but only 
an ambition to make a conquest of every man whom she met 
in a social way, and she began on the president. She was not 
succeeding very well, and suddenly a telegram was placed in the 
President’s hands, and as he read it his face assumed a very 
serious expression, and Mrs. Blow said to him, “Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is it? What is it? What can it be?” And the Presi- 
dent said, “Madam, there has been a fearful battle. We have 
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won, but twenty thousand of the Southern boys have died and 
eight thousand of our own.” “Oh, Mr. Lincoln, you must not feel 
so badly as that. Mr. Lincoln, it is only eight thousand that 
count.” And the great President of the United States, with the 
fire of his soul leaping out from his eye, looked at Mrs. Blow and 
withered her with the remark, “Madam the world is greater than 
your heart.” 


A Great Truth and a Great Warning 


That is the line which I think is going to go upon its swinging 
way down the ages, a great truth and also a great warning; 
The truth that the world is greater than even our American heart, 
and the warning lest you and I, in a critical time, as has been 
referred to, like this, be not large enough in our appreciation and 
wide enough in our horizons to see our own relations and the 
relations of our country to the great international situation and 
then be brave enough to minister to it as the sons of the Pilgvim. 


There are some people who have seen it. There was a New 
York banker, president of one of the largest banks in our city, 
who used to sit in his private office and in that office administer 
the finances of the world. He had every convenience to .io his 
work, the stenographer here and the errand boy there, the swivel 
chair and the roll-top desk, and the wires, by virtue of which 
he could ask questions all over the world and he was resting in 
the smug conclusion that he understood the subject cf finance 
and that there was nothing which could be taught him outside 
of this office in New York, in which he had trained himself and 
of which he was a splendid master. But one day it just occurred 
to that gentleman of great business finance that it might be a 
good idea for him to slip over the sea and put his own eve upon 
the situation, and so he took a staff of a half dozen young men 
to assist him in his investigations, and over he went. He had 
letters of introduction to the statesmen in all the countries over 
there, to the labor leaders, to the captains of industry and any- 
body whom he chose to see. He went to London, he went to 
Paris, he went to Vienna, he went to Berlin, he went to Rome, 
as a business man to see if anything could be taught him about 
finance by putting his eye upon those things with which he had 
hitherto dealt purely in an acedemic fashion. He had not heen 
gone one month before he found these fundamental ideas were 
wrong, and had to be absolutely changed. And so, coming home, 
he wrote a little business man’s book, especially for business men, 
absolutely innocent of rhetoric and of historical allusion, just like 
a business letter which one man would write to another, and 
his subject was “What Happened in Europe,” and he tells what 
his preconceived ideas were before he went over there, ead what 
he found that made him change his ideas while he was over 
there, and what he is now certain that America must do in order 
to save herself and to save the world. 


Now, I cannot pass upon his conclusions, all of them, because I 
am not a man of finance but a man of faith. But the point I am 
making in this, that here is one of the shrewdest and one of the 
strongest and one of the most prominent financiers in America 
who woke one morning to the fact that his academic ideas with 
relation to finance and the world were wrong and found them 
wrong when he wént and put his eye upon the exact situation over 
there. That man needs to be multiplied mightily in America to- 
day, for if anybody wants to talk about the faults of America I 
will tell you one of them, and that is that people who have never 
seen the situation as it exists today in France, and in Germany, 
and in Belgium, yes, and in England, and who have regarded them- 
selves as absolutely competent academically to make the great con- 
clusions, are very likely to be mistaken and that is one of the great 
perils of our American life in all our departments, it is one of the 
perils of our American church, it is one of the perils of our 
American business, I will say it with all respect, Senator, it is one 
of the perils of the Congress of the United States today, that so 
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many people who do not know the situation by personal investiga- 
tion of it regard themselves as absolutely confident to legislate 
upon it. So that the first thing which is necessary for America 
today is vision. It is more important, with all respects to the 
Senator, it is more important than traditional ideas with relation 
to the Monroe Doctrine. It is more important than academic ideas 
about the contents of that tenth Article. The thing which America 
needs today more than anything else is international knowledge 
which is born of an international observation, and those of us 
who have been over there and have seen it are absolutely sure of 
that one thing and feel it necessary to bear our testimony upon 
every occasion and to make our plea that we be not content with 
little smug conclusions in any department of our American life, 
until we have measured those conclusions in the light of our own 
observation as we stand in the presence of the stark and dreadful 
facts of the situation. (Applause.) 


And when one stands in the presence of those facts, as I have 
stood for three months, here is the thing which he asks in the 
drastic situation in which the world is today, in the presence of 
the confessed fact that there can be no industrial peace and no 
healthy business in any country of the world until all of the 
countries of the world stimulate production in order that there 
may be interchange of goods, that there may be interchange of 
money, so long as that situation lasts. How does it happen that 
America, disinterested, magnificently sacrificial for all these 
months, appears to have been withdrawn from the international 
situation and be making an over-done principle of her own national 
affairs? America, whom the fortunes of war have favored as no 
other nation in the world, half of all the gold in the world in the 
treasuries of the United States tonight and one-third of all the 
diamonds in the world glistening in the ears and on the bosoms of 
our women here in America; America, whose losses in war were so 
slight, so pathetic, for those that experienced them, sixty or seventy 
thousand beneath the daisies and the poppies in France and the 
two or three hundred thousand more maimed in one way and 
another, while England with her forty-five millions in Great Brit- 
ain laid one million of the flower of her country beneath the pop- 
pies of Flanders and has had three million maimed in more or less 
degree for their whole life. 


International Relations Neglected 


How does it happen that the one thing in the world which 
comes out of this war in the most favored position, which has 
the strength of a giant today and a part such as never was given 
to any giant in the world before, how does it happen that we 
are content to think so little about our international relations 
and responsibility for all our departments of life and are thinking 
so very, very much about our own petty interests? 

Now, I want to say to you men this: If any one thing is sure, 
it is this, that what happens in one part of the world affects 
vitally the other part of the world. Fifty years ago we were told 
that it made a terrific difference whether the Indian in the Rocky 
Mountains was in his tepee beating his wife or whether he was 
out hunting fur; for if he was not hunting fur in the Rocky 
Mountains, the price of fur was going to rise in the mountains 
of London, a place of which the Indian never heard. And it is 
God’s own truth. Nothing can happen in one corner of the world 
that will not have its reactionary effect upon us. 


We cannot take the position of “Little Jack Horner sitting in 
a corner, eating his Christmas pie; putting in his thumb and 
pulling out a plum and saying, ‘What a good boy am I’,” (ap- 
plause) and take the measure of our girth and the temperature 
of our bodies and talk about ourselves and just plan altogether 
about ourselves and think that everything is going to go on and 
that we are going to be increasingly in a position where, when 
there is trouble in some other part of the world, we can just 
simply extend our lordly dictum and the world will readjust 
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ee 
sibly be the solution of this tremendous state of unrest, which 
is not peculiar to the United States of America at this particular 


itself according to our smug and insular ideas. That is not the 
way influence goes in the world today. 
International, gentlemen! International! Say not, 
‘It matters not to me 
My brother’s weal is his behoof 
For in this wondrous human web 
If your own life is warped, 
His life is woof.’ 
We have been given each those strands, 
And you and he are in one loom 
For good or bad, 
For glad or sad, 
And you must share common doom. 


Don’t I believe in the independence of my country? What do 
you suppose I put on my uniform for, as an old man and went 
to war if I didn’t believe that? (Applause). Do you suppose I 
believe in the sovereignty of America? Yes! But the thing I 
have noticed is that England believes a bit in‘sovereignty too; 
and japan believes a bit in sovereignty too. 

Did you read that when the Japanese envoys went to the Em- 
peror for permission to take their place in the Treaty of Peace, 
he asked them what the effect of that treaty would be on the 
sovereignty of Japan, and they said, “No effect at all.” 

Now I submit to you that with these remarks which I have 
made, calling attention to the giant strength of America against 
the weakness of our allied nations and enemies on account of 
the war, if America cannot afford, just from a prudential reason, 
to put her ideas of American sovereignty down by the side of the 
Britishers’ idea of sovereignty and the Japanese ideas of sov- 
ereignty and take whatever risk there may be in the interest of 
a reunited world, in the confidence that she can care for herself, 
then there is something wrong about her strength and there will 
be something wrong about her future (applause). 

International! Labor is internationalized, capital is interna- 
tionalized. The church is internationalized. The governments 
of the world must be internationalized by some sort of an agree- 
ment among themselves in order that whoever would disturb the 
peace of him to reckon with—and he will take a good long 
thought before doing that. I shall say one thing as I sit down. 
There was an article published in the Atlantic Monthly the other 
day by a Russian, a Russian of world wide sympathy and horizon 
and knowledge; and he was giving his idea of what might pos- 
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moment, and he said that labor couldn’t do it; can’t. Capital 
couldn’t do it; can’t. Wars of force in the interests of civiliza- 
tion may be efficient. 

They can’t do it, of course. “He says there is just one power 
left that possibly may do it, and then he makes a plea for what 
he calls the “Internationale of Gentlemen.” 

We have got the Internationale of labor. We have got the 
Internationale of capital, we have got the Internationale of the 
Church. Let us have the “Internationale of Gentlemen.” And 
he is not thinking about those people who measure their gentle- 
menliness by the polish on their shoes or by the size of their 
tailor’s bill. He is thinking about the good old fashioned gen- 
tlemen who knew something about chivalry, who had a relation- 
ship with the right which was dearer to him than any other re- 
lationship in the world. He could see the strong points in his ad- 
versary, and after he and his adversary had settled their prob- 
lem, was man enough to bury the small spirit of prejudice and of 
hate and treat his adversary like a gentleman. And he said that 
if in all the nations of the world today we could just cultivate 
the Internationalism of Gentlemen, men who believe in the biggest 
and the finest, in the good, the beautiful and the true. Men who 
are not mollycoddles, but men who put first in their relationship 
with their help, with their customers, with their country and 
with their world, those great ideals which have been the advanc- 
ing powers since the world began, and which are always present 
at any real advance in civilization, that the International of Gen- 
tlemen might be able to save the world; that International of 
Gentlemen here in America will love their country as they love 
their life; they love her so much that they will demand that she 
shall take her fair share of the re-ordering of the World for the 
sake of which they have won such a wondrous victory; and they 
will find as the years go by, bands of light-minded gentlemen in 
the countries over the sea; and by making the good and the beau- 
tiful and the true the “previous question” in every relationship— 
financial, commercial, state-craft and all the rest, that they will 
bring in the day for which we are all longing, when the present 
unrest which causes us so much apprehension in our own city 
here tonight will be saved by our higher, nobler spirit, which is 
bound to find brotherhood in every well-meaning man, believes 
and prays the day will soon come when there shall be a real Fed- 
eration of the World and a real Parliament of Men (applause). 
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J. Felsenheld 
T. Harvey Ferris 
I. T. Fish 
V. E. Fishburn 
Albert B. Fishwick 
Paul S. Fiske 
J. J. Flanagan 
Lester E. Flint 
F. E. Floyd 
F. Forchheimer 
F. E. Forsbrey 
Arthur E. Ford 
James J. Forsythe 
J. L. Forsythe 
Norman Fort 
C. B. Foster 
E. V. Fox 
Fred Fox 
G. Fox 
Max Frank 
Benjamin A. Franklin 
E. B. Fritz 
A. E. Fuhlage 
H. B. Fuller 
K. B. Fullerton, Jr. 
J. T. Furlong 


G 
George A. Galliver 
C. Wesley Gamble 
J. M. Gamble 
L. R. M. Gardner 
N. L. R. Gardner 
A. C. Gault 
George S. Gaylord 
W. H. Gelshenen 
T. H. George 
G. H. Gerpheide 
George K. Gibson 
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STORM & BULL, Inc. 


2 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 


PAPER EXPORTERS 


OF ALL GRADES OF 


BOND > LEDGER WRITING 
BOOK COATED 
NEWS PRINT 
WRAPPING BOARDS SPECIALTIES 


FOREIGN SELLING ORGANIZATIONS 


Branches Representatives 
STORM & BULL, LTD., CHRISTIANIA AUSTRALIA 
STORM & BULL, LTD., STOCKHOLM FRANCE 
ANGLO-NORSE PAPER AGENCIES, LTD., LONDON 
STORM, BULL & UTNE, LTD., BRUSSELS BRAZIL, PERU, BOLIVIA 
STORM, BULL & STORM, LTDA., BUENOS AIRES CHINA, JAPAN 
STORM, BULL & STORM, LTDA., MONTEVIDEO SOUTH AFRICA 
STORM, BULL & CO., LTD., VALPARAISO INDIA 


OFFERS AND CORRESPONDENCE FROM MILLS SOLICITED 


HAMPDEN 
Glazed Paper and Card Company 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Manufacturers of 
SUNBURST COVERS 
ARTISTS’ SUNBURST COVERS 
ALGONKIN EMBOSSED COVERS—Deckel 


Edge 
FRICTION AND FLINT GLAZED PAPERS 


EMBOSSED, PRINTED AND FANCY 
PAPERS FOR BOX MANUFACTURERS 


TRADE MARK PAPERS 


CARDBOARD AND PHOTO MOUNTS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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George McA. Gilbert 
George Gilkey 
W. N. Gillette 

A. G. Gilman 

P. H. Glatfelter 
J. Gold 

J. D. Golberg 

H. L. Goodman 
B. A. Goodrich 
George Goodsir 
W. L. Goodwyn 
B. Gottesman 

D. S. Gottesman 
Saul Gottesman 
W. K. Gotwalt 
Thomas Goulard 
H. P. Gould 
Charles J. Grant 
Michael H. Grassly 
Arthur D. Gray 
A. W. Green 
George E. Greene 
Henry B. Grene 
Frank Grubb 

H. W. Guettler 
H. J. Guild 
Fredric Gurney 


H 


F, J. Haggerty 

A. C. Hall 

S. Carter Hall 
Arthur Ham 

C. S. Hamersley 
G. W. Hamersley 
Russell D. Hamilton 
M. F. Hanson 
Gardner S. Haring 
R. O. Harper 
William D. Harper 
H. R. Harrigan 

H. L. Harrington 

. W. Harrington 
T. Harris 

. CG Hast 

F. Hart 

M. T. Hartley 

G. Hartman 

W. E. Haskell 
Charles M. Haskins 
A. C. Hastings 

F. W. Hastings 

R. S. Hatch 

A. H. Havemeyer 
Judge M. Hawk 

E. A. Haynes 

L, F. Hayward 

R. A. Hayward 

O. P. Hazard 
Edward W. Hazen 
W. L. Heath 
Morris W. Hedden 
Albert Heighton 

J. P. Heilbronn 

J. A. Heinrich 


A>mp 





K. J. Heinrich 
W. E. Hering 
Arthur Herman 

E. F. Herrlinger 
William Herrmann 
R. H. Hervey 

H. Hess 

J. Robert Hewitt 
Mr. Higgins 

C. K. Higgins 
Arthur H. Hill 
Berton C, Hill 

H. Hinkle 

H. B. Hobart 

A. E. Hoffman 

S. Hoffman 

T. B. Hogate 
Charles C. Hoge 
George Holbrook 
Spencer M. Holden 
William H. Holden 
J. E. Hollwedel 
George S. Holmes 
Joseph E. Holmes 
Forest Hopkins 
N. R. Hopkins 

A. H. Hopper 
Bert Hopper 

A. Horn 

F. J. Horne 

Prof. Ralph S. Hosmer 
John A. Howe 
W. H. Howes 

J. M. Hubbard 
Charles F. Hubbs 
H. A. Hughes 
Hon. Francis M. Hugo 
A. C. Huls 
Winfield Huppuch 
F. B. Hurd 

B. E. Hutchinson 
Orval Hylen 


I 
F. G. Idler 
H. H. G. Ingalls 
T. Ireland 


J 
R. H. Jackson 


C. H. Jaite 

Lee Warren James 
Arthur L. Janes 

L. C. Jeffress 
Howard Jenkins 

I. C. Jennings 
Robert John 
Bolling Arthur Johnson 
Edward Johnston 
Gustave P. Johnson 
H. N. Johnson 

R. Johnson, Jr. 

W. O. Johnson 
George Johnston 

R. S. Johnston 
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Carl Jones 

E. A. Jones 

J. B. Jones 
Sydney Jones 

J. Jordan 

A. L. Joseph 

L. M. Josephthal 
Joseph Joyce 
Frank A. Juckett 
William D. Judd 


K 
J. J. Keenan 
T. J. Keenan 
H. T. Kehew 
Harold W. Keil 
Frank Keiller 
M. J. Kelley 
R. S. Kellog 
V. K. Kellogg 
Raymond Kelly 
C. H. Kent 
E. Kerr, Jr. 
F, E. Kessinger 
J. A. Kiessle 
Phillips Kimball 
J. Kindleberger 
Kennith C. Kirtland 
G. Kjelstrup 
C. H. Knight 
G. A. Knoche 
C. W. Knode 
George W. Knowlton 
Alexander E, Kohn 


Harry B. Lake 
Charles A. Lambie 
George B. LaMonte 
Dave Landau 

S. D. Lansing 

J. B. Larkin 
Robert Lasher 
August Laubscher 
F. A. Laubscher 
C. J. Lauer 

G. C. Lawton 

F. A. Leahy 

F. A. Leahy (Guest of) 
Robert E. Leake 

J. T. Leal 

J. F. Ledeus 

C. Stewart Lee 

J. E. Lee 

J. J. Lee 

W. P. Leech 

L. F. Lehr 

John Leishman 

J. A. Lemmon 






Senator Irvine L. Lenroot 
J. Loy Leonard 
John Leslie 

C. W. Lewis 
James A. Leyden 
C. E. Lincoln 

Fritz Lindenmeyer 
Harry E. Lindquist 
Ben B. Linton 

J. E. Lippman 

W. H. Lippman 
W. H. Libbmann 
R. S. Litchfield 
Roger Little 
William B. Littleton 
W. H. Lloyd 

Louis Lolowitz 
Maurice London 

R. A. Love 

W. F. Luking 

C. W. Lyman 


M 
George A. MacDonald 
John MacLaurin 
Jose Macorra 
F,. H. Macpherson 
F. H. Macpherson (Guest of) 
M. D. McAlpin 
J. J. McCabe 
Russell McCandless 
H. K. McCann 
Dr. E. M. McCarthy 
F, L. McClellan 
W. S. McClellan 
James H. McCormick 
John S. McCoy 
Robert D. McCoy 
E. J. McDonnell 
H. G. McDowell 
C. H. McDuffee 
R. F. McElwain 
W. J. McGarrity 
James H. McGraw 
Robert McGregor 
W. H. McHugh 
A. A. Mcllvain 
D. F. McIntosh 
George M. McKee 
Charles McKernon 
H. Gardner McKerrow 
J. D. McLaurin 
William W. McLaurin 
C. R. McMillen 
F. McNicoll 
James McNutt 
W. F. McQuillen 
Josiah Macy 
R. S. Madden 
R. D. Magill 
Leon E. Maglathlin 
J. C. Mallalieu 
L. K. Mallinkrodt 
Douglass Malloch 
E. W. Mann 
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We have been tried and 
found true. The thirty- 
five years of honest busi- 
ness dealings placed us 
on top. Service to the 
paper manufacturers is 
our specialty. 


Mendelson Bros. Paper Stock Co. 


Packers and Graders of Waste Paper 


910 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


CLAFLIN CONTINUOUS BEATERS 


Built for Direct Connection to Motor 


Efficient and Powerful Machines For Economical Production 


Save Power, Save on First Cost, Save Floor Space 
Write us for our New Catalog 


THE CLAFLIN ENGINEERING CO., Lancaster, O. 


The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, idee Quebec 
Agents for Dominion of Canada 
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L. Mann 

FE, E. Mansfield 
A. J. Marcuse 

I. J. Marcuse 

M. E. Marcuse 

M. M. Marcuse 

J]. E. Marriner 
0. F. Marquardt 
L. A. Marr 

T. S. Marshall 

W. B. Marston 
Otto Marx 

Jose Maseda 

John E. Massengale 
James A. Masterman 
S. L. Mather 

R. E. Mathers 

F. Louis Maxim 
Lee W. Maxwell 
W. D. May, Jr. 
L. W. May 

Mr. May 

A, D. Mayo 
Ernest C, Mead 
D. B. Megargee 
J. W. C. Meikle 
H. C. Meisel 

A. R. Melker 

A, L. Merlin 

E. J. Merriam 

G. Frank Merriam 
Lester E. Milkey 
Alvah Miller 
Frank E. Miller 
F. E. Miller 
Frank P. Miller 
Guyon Miller 

J. E. Miller 

K. F. Miller 

N. L. Miller 

O. A. Miller 

R. W. Millie 

F. P. Mills 

W. H. Millspaugh 
G. W. Mongeau 
S. B. Monroe 
Thomas J. Monroe 
George E. Montague 
M. F. Montague 
George Moore 

F, L. Moore 

J. K. Moore 

O. H. Moore 
Edward S. Moores 
C. H. Morian 

D. B. Morris 
Joseph L. Morris 
John Moser 

W. E. Moser 

H. A .Mases 

G. W. Mosher 

F.. Mossteller 

J. M. Muir 

D. W. I. Mulord 
J. A. Mullen 


























































H. E. Munroe 
W. N. Munroe 
K. Muraki 

F. A. Murphy 

E. B. Murray 
James A. Murray 
John C. Murray 
A. B. Murtha 

W. B. Murtha 


N 
J. Nacht 
F. Naegelis 
J. B. Nash 
L. E. Nash 
A. D. Naylor 
E. H. Naylor 
W. A. Naylor 
A. T. Nesbitt 
E. D. B. Neuhauser 
A. H. Nevius 
C. A. Newfang 
A. Newman 
H. Nias : 
H. W. Nichols 
D. A. Nicholson 
William L. Nixon 
F. W. Norris, Jr. 
C. H. Norton 
W. J. Norton 
G. We Norwood 


Oo 
Charles G. Oberley 
William G, O’Connell 
N. S. Oliver 
O. A. Ollendessen 
George Olmsted 
David O’Meara 
Maurice O’Meara 
William O’Meara 
F. A. O’Neill 
Thomas O'Neill 
Joseph R. Oppenheimer 
H. C. Orchard 
C. J. O’Regan 
R. C. Osburn 
A. A. Otens 
C. B. Overton 
F. C. Overton 


P 
Ehret B. Page 
F. M. Page 
A. Pagenstecher, Jr. 
F. Pagenstecher 
R. Pagenstecher 
C. B. Palmer 
L. J. Parent 
R. J. Parham 
F. W. Parker 
Frank Parsons 
Clifford Patch 
R. L, Pease 
M. C. Peixotto 
W. E. Perry 
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B. M. Petrie 

H. H. Philcox 
Chas. G. Phillips 
Reuben C, Pierce 
T. F. Pinder 

Joe Pirie 

H. E. Platt 

R. C. Poor 

E. J. Pope 

L. D. Post 
Robert W. Post 
Frank Powell 

J. W. Powell 
James Pragor 
Hugo Pragor 

H. I. Prankard 
P. M. Prato 

D. W. Pratt 
W. M. Pratt 

F. H. Preble 

C. H. Preston 
W. Pringle 
Charles S. Proctor 
Henry G. Prosser 
F. H. Purington 


Q 
J. W. Quimby 


R 
M. O. Raiguel 
R. E. Ramsay 
W. D. Randall (Guest of) 
W. J. Raybold 
Leonard Raymond 
Bert Reeves 
I. Henry Reid 
H. H. Reynolds 
W. A. Reynolds 
P. E. Rice 
A. F. Richter 
William J. Rider 
W. C. Ridgeway 
I. H. Reid 
W. P. Richardson 
J. B. Rieg 
A. L. Rieger 
W. N. Righter 
P. J. Riley 
Mr. Ringel 
C. H. Ris 
R. B. Rising 
Kenneth Robbie 
L. E. Roberts 
L. J. Robertson 
F. G. Rodenberg 
R. Roesch 
C. H. Robinson 
C. J. Roeser 
E. C. Rogers 
Erskine C. Rogers 
G. M. Rogers 
S. S. Rogers 
Walter Rosen 
E. H. Rosenstock 


Don H. Ross 
Ernest Rossiter 
J. M. Rubinstein 
J..R. Russell 

W. D. Russell 

S. A. Ryan 

J. Ryberg 


Ss 


Theo. Safford 
Charles H. Sage 
E. Sagendorf 
Louis Salzer 
William Salzer 
Justus C. Sanburn 
Willis H. Sanburn 
W. L. Saunders 


Thomas H. Savery, Jr. 


William H. Savery 
Dr. L. A. Saxer 
L. 'E. Sayre, Jr. 

T. H. Scallon 

A. F. Schenkleberger 
R. Schere 

Fred Schlosser 
Morris Schlosser 
John C. Schmidt 
H. J. Schnitzer 
Edgar M. Schoenberg 
Thomas W. Schreiner 
J. Scriben 

S. L. Schwarz 
Frank L. Scott 

Mr. Scott 

John Scoville 

A. C. Scrimgeour 
George M. Seaman 
J. B. Seaman 

Jacob Seibert 

Louis Seinsheimer 
Edwin Selbert 
Prof. Senseney 

A. H. Seyler 

Dr. Shaw 

Charles A. Shaw 
Fred R. Shaw 
Mark Sheldon 

John B. Shepherd 
Owen Shepherd 

G. W. Sheridan 

A. B. Sherrill 

C. H. Shuttleworth 
C. V. Shuttleworth 
W. E. Shuttleworth 
U. S. Silbar 
Arthur J. Sigel 

J. P. Sill 

L. P. Sine 

C. H. Sisson 

F. R. Sisson 

F. T. E. Sisson 

L. H. Sisson 

R. L. Sisson 

R. L. Sisson, Jr. -- 
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Flower City Tissue Mills Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Fourdrinier Tissue 
Tag Board and Folder Stock 
Box Board and Lined Specialties 


Direct all correspondence to Rochester, N. Y. 


MILLS AT 


Rochester, N.Y. Scottsville, N. Y. 


TRADE MARA 


pe. danger of moisture and dampness reaching your paper in transit is elimi- 
nated when you line your cases or wrap your packages in 


“NATIONAL DUPLEX” 


Waterproot Case Lining. 
“It’s clean to handle.” 


“MANUFACTURERS OF |WAX PAPERS” 


te, .__3 


NATIONAL WATERPROOFING CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS O 


WATERPROOF CASE ‘LININGS 
1054-1056 DREXEL BUILDING PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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George W. Skinner 
S. L. Sloan 

S. L. Slover 

A. F. Smith 

A. Frank Smith 

A. H. Smith 

A. M. Smith 

Albert R. Smith 

E. F. Smith 

H. A. Smith 

Hall Smith 

J. Cloude Smith, Jr. 
R. H. Smith 

Hon. B. H. Snell 
Ralph M. Snell 
Freas B. Snyder 
W. B. Snyder 

M. Sonne 

Constant Southworth 
T. F. Spear 
Fremont W. Spicer 
C. W. Spickerman 
J. Howard Stannard 
T. S. Stanton 
F.-W. Starling 

G .A. Stebbins 

W. C. Stebbins 

E. A. Stein 

M. L. Stein 

J. N. Stephenson 
E. B. Sterling 
Carl W. Stevens 
Frank L. Stevens 
F. L, Stevens 

F. L. Stevens (Guest of) 
Fred N. Stevens 
W. B. Stevenson 
L. B. Steward 

B. S. Stewart 
Judge Stewart 

A. J. Stewartson 
H. L. Stoddard 
Henry W. Stokes 
A. E. Stratton 

E. M. Strehl 

L. H. Strom 

G. H. M. Strong 

I, T. Stroud 

Fred C. Strype 

H. W. Stuart 
Kimberly Stuart 
W. A. Stuart 


Walter H. Stuart 

F. H. Sturtevant 
Orin R. Sommerville 
Henry E. Surface 
David Sutton 

O. F. Swanson 

H. M. Swetland 
John D. Swigart 


= 
R. B. Taft 
George Tait 
A. A. Tanyane 
C. C. Taylor 
F. E. Taylor 
H. W. Taylor 
W. H. Taylor 
C. E. Temple 
F. M. Temple 
A. E. Thomas 
Morgan H. Thomas 
Howard G. Thompson 
R. C. Tilden 
Geo. F. Titus 
G. R. Tolen 
H. J. Toole 
Dean J. W. Toumey 
D. E. Town 
O. B. Towne 
E. C. Tucker 
F, E. Tufts 
A. A. Tullis 
Joe Turpin 
Geo. F. Tuttle 
J. P. Tyrrell 


U 


Geo. F. Underwood 
U. S. Paper Maker 
S. A. Upham 

A. D. Unger 
Admiral N. R. Usher 


Vv 


W. S. Vanderbeck 

H. Van Petten 

E. C. Van Valkenberg 
Chas. Vantrain 

F,. H. Von Ullrich 
Chas. Vose 


Ww 
Albert Y. Waddey 
Chas. K. Wadham 
Ben. I. Wagner 
U. M. Wait 
C. H. Waite 
E. C, Walker 
Harold E. Walker 
Tom T. Waller 
Chas. C. Walsey 
Thos. Compton Walsh 
George Ward 
J. M. Ward 
Stevenson E, Ward 
Ervin Wardman 
A. F. Wardell 
S. B. Wardwell 
A. N. Waring 
K. S. Warner 
Wm. J. Warner 
S. L. Warren 
Speed Warren 
T. E. Warren 
Ridley Watts 
E. H. Watson 
J. S. Watson 
Chas. G. Watt 
R. M. Watt 
A. M. Wats 
O. L. E. Weber 
John Weidmann 
Sidney L. Wellhouse 
Percy D. Wells 
W. E. L. West 
E. A. Westfall 
C. S. Weston 
G. M. Wetmore 
Geo. E. Weyand 
Fred S. White 
J. B. White 
Gen. J. B. White 
L. O. White 
Clayton White 
W. C. White 
F. P. Whiteley 
A. E. Whiting 
C. W. Whiting 
George A. Whiting 
F, B. Whiting 
S. R. Whiting 
M. V. Wiggins 
Donald A. Wilbur 


A. F. Wilcox 

W. S. Wilcox 

C. F. Wilding 

C. Willie 

Fred A. Wish 

W. F. Wiley 

B. T. Wilkerson 
Adam Wilkinson 
Charles Williams 
J. R. Williams 

W. V. Williams 
Geo. E. Williamson 
Frank L. Willis 

T. F. Willis 

S. L. Willson 
Hon. J. A. Wilmeth 
A. G. Wilson 
Chas. C. Wilson 
F. W. Wilson 

N. W. Wilson 


. S. Witham, Jr. 
G. S. Witham, Sr. 
Robert B. Wolf 
J. L. Wolff 
John T. Wolohan 
Fred L. Wood 
William H. Wood 
F. Woodcock 
H. R. Woodward 
C. H. Worcester 
W. A. Wrase 
E. E. Wright 
E. M. Wright 
Hugh Wright 
W. Wright 
J. F. Wuenschel 


Y 


Leon M. Yoerg 
Edward H. York 
Floyd Young 


G. Zeese 


I. Zellerbach 


ASKS PRINT PAPER INQUIRY GERMPROOF CUP CORP. INCORPORATES 

Attorney General Palmer would be directed by a resolueion in- The Germproof Cup Corporation, Manhattan, has incorporated 
troduced Thursday by Representative Christopherson, Republi- in New York with 100 shares Class A preferred stock, $100 each; 
can, of South Dakota, to conduct a “sweeping and thorough” 1,350 shares Class B preferred, $100 each, and 6,000 shares com- 
investigation into the manufacture sale and distribution of print- mon, no par value. The active capital is placed at $315,000. The 
paper and “to institute criminal proceedings against all who have incorporators mentioned are A. C. Wheeler, D. S. Baker and G 
violated the law or who are guilty of profiteering.” A. Weiant, 8 West 40th street, New York. 

Chairman Porter of the House Foreign Affairs Committee also ————e 
announced that a hearing would be held April 26 on the Senate The Kennedy Paper Mills, Manhattan, have incorporated in 
resolution authorizing appointment of an American commission New York with capital stock placed at $40,000. The incorporators 
to confer with Canadian Government officials regarding restric- mentioned are W. C. Ridgway, I. Slote and M. W. Ryers, 188 
tions placed on the export of pulp wood to the United States. Gates avenue, Brooklyn. 
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GEORGE F. HARDY 


M. A.M.. SOC. M. E. 
M. ENG. INST. CAN. 


Consulting Engineer 


Langdon Building 
309 Broadway, New York 


Cable Address: 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 
PLUS SERVICE THAT SATISFIES 


Fourdrinier Wires, Cylinder Covers, and Other 


Paper Machine Wire Cloth 
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National Paper Trade Association Dines 


Annual Banquet of the Association Wednesday Evening Is an Unusually Brilliant Event—Unusually 
Large Number of Members and Guests Is Present and Thoroughly Enjoy the Excellent Entertainment 
Provided by the Committee of Arrangements—Dancing Until Late Hour Follows the Dinner—Those 


Present at the Banquet—No Speechmaking at the Dinner. 


There is one event connected with the doings of the National 
Paper Trade Association which has the united support of the 
wives and sweethearts of its members, and that is the annual 
dinner. From far and wide, they journey to this annual event, 
their presence adding brilliancy to a gala occasion as well as 
affording the opportunity for renewing acquaintances formed at 
previous annual dinners. The tenth annual dinner held on Wednes- 
day evening, April 14, at the Waldorf-Astoria undoubtedly sur- 
passed previous affairs of this kind in point of attendance, en- 
tertainment and general good time. The large banquet hall found 
its splendor enhanced by the array of beautiful gowns worn by the 
ladies, and the radiance which is generated by the paper merchants 
whenever an occasion of this sort brings them in the company 
of the fair sex. The dispensing with after dinner speeches, adds 
much to the enjoyment of these occasions and is undoubtedly most 
pleasing to the ladies. 

During the dinner the famous Henri Conrad’s Orchestra played 


of exceptionally fine voices. The much anticipated vaudeville fea- 
tures were introduced at the close of the dinner by the following 
artists: Templeton, Temora & Linn, dancers; Georgie Price, one 
of the most popular single turns in impersonations of prominent 
Farber Sisters, a singing act; Bailey, Cowan & Co., in- 
strumentalists and vocalists; Nan Halperin, in her own inimitable 
characters, and Zomah, the most marvelous mind reader who has 
ever appeared on the stage. Without the suggestion of a word 
from her assistant, who passed through the audience, she ac- 
curately described coins, numbers, dates, and even gave dates of 
How does she*do it was the the question on the 
though freely discussed the mystery re- 
mained unsulved. At the close of the vaudeville all adjourned to 
the large ballroom in the Astor Gallery where dancing was en- 
joyed until the wee hours, when the guests began to feel for the 
first time the fatigue of a strenuous though pleasant week. 

Among those listed as participating in this most enjovable of 


actors; 


birth, age, etc. 


lips of everyone, and 


many operatic selections which were rendered vocally by a tri 


A 
J. M. Abell 
A. A. Adams 
E. M. Adams 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mr. and Mrs. Everett 
y. F. Aldridge 
P. M. Allen 
Joseph T. Alling 
Robert L. Allison 
J. W. Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. John A. Andrew 
Ross P. Andrews 
Fred R. Ayer 


B 
H. F. Badgley 
Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Bagg 
Mr. and Mrs. John L. Bagg 
W. H. Barnum 
Dr. Hugh P. Baker 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas J. 
Jarrett 
Thos. Barrett 
Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Barstow 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. F. Barton 
Miss Mildred Barton 
A. Bartow 
Fred W. Bascom 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Bauer 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. T. Ban- 
nister 
Norman L. Bardeen 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. Beatty 


\ddoms 
\ddoms 


Howard Beatty 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Reck 

Chas. Beck Co. 

G. W. Becker 

George E. Beggs 

R. Bertschy 

C. N. Bicknell 

J. B. Birkner 

Lou Bittner 

W. M. Blackford 

Alvin Bodemer 

B. F. Borfd, Jr. 

Miss Mary E. 

j. T, Bonham 

L. R. Boswell 

Mr. and Mrs. Jas. E. Bradley 

Laurence M. Brady 

Geo. Breeze 

Mr. and Mrs. B. 

D. K. Brown 

Walter Buchanan 

E. W. Burke 

Mr. and Mrs. 
hardt 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. R. Burk- 
hardt 

Paul Butler 

J. W. Butler Paper Co., guests 

M. O. Byrne 


Cc 


Bond 


C. Broderick 


Fred T. Burk- 


C. Cady 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. J. Cadwell 
Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Campbell 


events were the following: 


Jas. A. Canfield 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Caplin 

Mr. and Mrs: Jas. 

I. W. Carpenter 

Miss Lucille Carpenter 

A. P. Carter 

James Richard Carter 

Mr. and Mrs. Hubert L. Carter 

W. L. Carter 

G. E. Caskie, jr. 

Frank C. Cate 

C. Washington Chabot 

W. C. Charleton 

W. H. Chatfield 

Captain Daniel V. Chisholm 

Tohn A. Church 

\lfred C. Clark 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Clark 

Robert G. Clayton 

Mr. and Mrs. P. H. Clifford 

Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Coffin 

B. N. Coffman 

Mr. and Mrs. 

B. H. Cohen 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Cohen 

Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Commer- 
dinger 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas N. Cook 

Henry Coons 

Stuart Copeland 

E. W. Copelin 

H. J. Corwin 

J. H. Cowhill 


\. Carpenter 


A, H. Cohen 


George E. Crafts 

Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Crafts 
Mr. and Mrs. T. K. Cree 
C. A. Crocker 

B. F. Crump 

J. H. Curtin 


D 
Daniel M. Daily 
A. B. Daniels 
H. C. Davis 
C. W. Dearden 
Mrs. Jos. Degeorge 
Miss Isabel Degeorge 
John R. Diggs 
S. S. Dillard 
Shepard Dillingham 
John J. Dillon 
O. A. Dolge 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry F. Dona- 

hue 

H. W. Doremus 
Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Dubey 
A. E. Dubey, Jr. 
Miss Gertrude Dubey 
G. J. Dumphy 
T. W. Dunn 
W. D. Duryea 


E 
H. A. Earle 
Mr. and Mrs. P. W. Eason 
Mr. and Mrs. George A. East- 
wood 7 
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THE SMITH PAPER CO. 


LEE, MASS., U. S. A. 


FINE TISSUE PAPERS 


CIGARETTE COPYING INDIA 
CONDENSER SILVER CARBON 





WHITMORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 


Highest Grade 


Lithographic, Plate and Enameled Papers 


Post Card, Playing Card, Translucents, ete. 


Main Office and Mills New York Office 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 200 Fifth Avenue 





Why are mills that we have been supplying 
regularly for 20 years still using our Pulp 
Stones? 

It will pay you to test them and Gnd out. 
e€ accompanyi ng o otograph = a magazine 
i — m. by 5 ft. fac way from 


We — - cture Pulp stones of all sizes, and deal direct 
with wu 


The Miramichi Quarry Co., Limited 


Conedion Pulp-guinding See Quarryville, N. B., Canada 


John C. Robertson W. C. Charleton 
Pres. & Treas. Secretary 


Southern Paper Co. 


PAPER MERCHANTS 
1014 East Cary Street RICHMOND, VA. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Albert M. Eaton 
Edward A. Eaton 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. S. Edlin 
Miss Genevieve Edmonds 

W. L. Edmonds 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest F. Eilert 
Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Ellerson 
Joseph S. Ely 

Henry Emery 

Quincy P. Emery 

Wm. S. Epply 

W. F. Ehrnholm 

Geo. M. Ernst 

F. R. Etzkorn 

L. Evans 

D. C. Everest 

B. G. Ewing 

R. W. D. Ewing 


F 
H. J. Fackiner 
Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Faison 
Ralph H. Fales 
W. M. Farrar, jr. 
C. R. Field 
Robert H. Fischel 
P. S, Fiske 
Louis C. Flaherty 
M. S. Flint 
Frank E. Floyd 
Frederick Forchheimer 
Albert N. Forsythe 
Jas. J. Forsythe 
Fred F. Fox 
Alfred Frank 
J. J. Frank 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Frank 
J. O. Franz 
Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Freimark 
Alfred E. Fuhlage 
Roger A. Fuller 


G 
Mr. and Mrs. L. Gailer 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. H. Gard- 
ner 
L. R. M. Gardner 
N. L. R. Gardner 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Gardner 
E. F. Gaudiner 
D. D. Getchell 
Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Gillett 
Philip Glatfelter 
E. Goldberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Good- 
man 
George Goodsir 
T. Gordon 
M. J. Grady 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. j. Grant 
Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Grassley 
Geo. P. Griffith 
Henry Guild 


H 
M. L. Haggerty 
Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Hall 





Mr, and Mrs. Arthur E. Ham 

Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Hanlon 

T. C. Hanna 

J. W. Haraux 

Mr. and Mrs. R. O. Harper 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Har- 
rington 

A. Hartung 

Judge M. Hawk 

N. O. Hayes 

Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Hayward 

Miss Pauline Hayward 

O. P. Hazard 

Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Henchey 

A. P. Henry 

Mr. and Mrs. Edw. F. Herr- 
linger 

W. J. Herrmann 

R. H. Hervey 

Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Hess 

Charters K. Higgins 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Hill 

T. H. Hogan 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip B. Hogate 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Holden 

Mr. and Mrs. Jos. E. Holmes 

Forest Hopkins 

Miss Hopkins 

N. R. Hopkins 

A. Horn 

G. W. Horn 

H. M. Howard 

L. S. Howard 

Ward K. Howard 

Willis H. Howes 

Chas. F. Hubbs 

Chas. F. Hubbs Paper Co. 

John E. A. Hussey 

Garrett P. Hynson 


J 
F. T. Jamison 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Janes 
C. F. Jenkins 
A. S. Jenkins 
C. S. Jenks 
G. P. Johnson 
E. V. johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Johnson 
E. R. Jones 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Jones 
Sydney T. Jones 
A. L. Joseph 
Mr. and Mrs. Jos. Joyce 
Mr. and Mrs. B. A. Judd 
Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Judd 
Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Julian 


K 
R. C. Kastner 
R. C. Kastner, Jr. 
P. Keenan 
Harold W. Keil 
Mr. and Mrs. M. j. Kelley 
Raymond Kelley 
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THOSE PRESENT AT NATIONAL PAPER TRADE DINNER 


Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Kinrich 
R. C. Kettles, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. M. Kimball 
B. M. Kimball 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Kinn 
Chas. W. Knode 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. P. Knott 
Mrs. G. S. Knowlton 

Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Kratz 
Charles Kuenstner 


L 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. A. Labor 
Fred I. Lake 
David S. Landau 
Geo. V. La Monte 
J. B. Larkin 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lathrop 
Mr. and Mrs. Thos. Lathrop 
A. Laubscher 
Fred A. Leahy 
J. J. Leary 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Lee 
A. W. Leslie 
John Leslie 
J. L. Leslie 
John F. Levens 
Chas. W. Lewis 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Lincoln 
Fritz Lindenmeyr 
Bertram Linde 
John E. Linde 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Litchfield 
D. B. Logan 
G. H. Lowe 
G. Lucie 


M 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred’k MacMur- 
ray 
Mrs. R. W. Magna 
Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Maglathlin 
J. C. Mallalieu 
Chas. Manshel 
E. W. Mantz 
Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Marks 
N. L. Martin 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Martin 
J. E. Massengale 
Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Masterman 
Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Mathews 
H. W. Mathewson 
Mr. and Mrs. A. W. May 
Leslie W. May 
W. D. May, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Mead 
B. B. Megargee 
Frederick T. Meilby 
yJohn P. Melady 
Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Menke 
Edw. J. Merriam 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. Mer- 
rill 

H. C. Messervy 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Mewborne 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto T. Meyer 









John R. Miller 

Miss Dorthy Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Milton 

R. B. Miner 

W. B. Moore 

C. H. Morian 

H. W. Morgan 

H. A. Moses 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanton Mott 

F. A. Murphy 

Arthur B. Murtha 

Walter M. Murtha 

M. DeWitt McAlpine 

M. B. McClellan 

Mr. and Mrs. F. L. McClellan 

Miss Margery McClellan 
(Guest) 

William McClellan 

J. H. McCormick 

Roland McDougal 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. McGarity 

E. A. McGrath 

R. J. McGregor 

A. A. MclIlvaine 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. McKinney 

John McLaurin 

Wm. McLaurin 

jos. McNulty 

Mr. and Mrs. 
Quillen 


Wm. F. Mce- 


N 
Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Nacht 
Mr. and Mrs. Emmett H. Nay- 
lor 
Mr. and Mrs. James Nelson 
A. T. Nesbitt 
Arthur H. Nevius 
William Wesley New 
Carl A. Newfang 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Newman 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert B. 
Newton 
D. A. Nicholson 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan C. Nolan 
Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Norton 


Oo 
Chas. G. Oberley 
George Olmsted 
Mr. and Mrs. W. if. Ornsten 
Wm. A. O’Hara 
Mr. and Mrs. F. A. O’Neill 
Geo. B. O’Neill 


Pp 
Marco S. Parker 
Raymond E. Parier 
F. T. Parsons 
E. G. R. Paulini 
Wm. Perrington 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter E. Perry 
E. A. Petrequin 
R. B. Pierpont 
Mr. Pirie 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey E. Platt 
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Remington Paper & Pomuer | | 
I | ‘Company, Ir. 1 | 
B land | 


: 
: Champion Paper Company | 


Watertown, New York | | 






Manufacturers of 


News and Catalogue Papers 


BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE, Ine. 


Louis T. Dwyer 
President and Genera 1 Manager 


423 West Ontario Street Chicago, Ill. 


Paper and Cardboards 
Seconds 


If You Do Not Receive Regularly Our Semi-Monthly List of 
Notify Us and We Will Be Pleased to Put You 
on Our Mailing List 
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Walter W. Platt 

Mr. and Mrs. A, W. Pohlman 
Michael Pomerance 

Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Post 

F. W. Power 

H. I. Prankard 

D. W. Pratt 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. S. Proctor 
Warren Plummer 


R 

Mr. and Mrs. M. O. Raiguel 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. P. Ran- 
dall 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Raybold 

B. E. Reeves 

Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Reeves 

Mr. and Mrs. I. H. Reid 

John B. Reig 

Mrs. H. H. Reynolds 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert I. Rich- 
ardson 

Mr. and Mrs. William C. Ridg- 
way 

frank Rinck 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard B. Ris- 
ing 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C 

Mr. and Mrs. 

R. Roesch 

Chas. J. Roesser 


. Robertson 
Aw A. Robins 


Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 3S. Rogers 

A, H. Rose 

Eugene Rosedale 

Mr. and Mrs. Don H. Ross 

Royal Card & Paper Co. 
guests 

J. R. Russell 


Ss 
C. H. Sage 
Mr. Salzer 
Mr. and Mrs. L. 
L. J. Samalman 
S. Saucr 
W. L. Sawn Jers 
L. E. Sayre, Jr. 


Salzer 
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THOSE PRESENT AT NATIONAL PAPER TRADE DINNER 


T. H. Scailaa 

H. Newton Schillinger 

Fred Schlosser 

Morris Schlosser 

M. & F. Schlosser Co. guest 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Schmoeger 

H. Z. Schniewind 

C. E. Schoff 

C. H. Schorske 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Schroft 

Valentine Schuicr 

C. F. Sc'iwarz 

Mrs. Jennie Scott 

Colonet Walter. Scott 

A. H. Seyler 

Albert E. Shaw 

Chas. A. Shaw 

J. B. Shepard 

Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Sibley 

Jake Siebert 

Mr. and Mrs. ). A. Sim 

Andrew Simon 

H. A. Simpson 

Mr. and Mrs. L. P. Sine 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. Sisson, 
Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Sisson 

E. B. Skinner 

Wm. B. Sleigh 

Mr. and Mrs. S. L. Sloan 

Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Smith 

D. Clinton Smith 

Eugene Smith 

E. C. Smith 

G. A. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Homer A. Smith 

Thos. F. Smith 

J. L. N. Smythe 

T. H. B. Smythe 

C. W. Spickerman 

C. Stachelroth 

W. D. St. Clair 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Steadman 

O. Steinbach 

E. B. Sterling 


Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Stevens 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Stevenson 
Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Steward 
Ben Stewart 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. I. Strott 
W. H. Stuart 

Mr. Stuart 

Worthy Stuart 

Paul A. Stuhlreyer 

C. W. Stuyvesant 

H. W. Suter 

John D. Swigart 


= 
Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Taddiken 
Roger B. Taft 
Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Tanyane 
Geo. G. Tayloe 
C. C. Taylor 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Taylor 
Mr. and Mrs. Job Taylor 
Al Tennyson 
J. B. Thayer 
Arba C. Thomas 
Mr. and Mrs. Morgan H. 
Thomas 
yames Thompson 
Wm. W. Thompson 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Tkom- 
son 
Geo. R. Tolen 
C. W. Townsend 
Page Tredway 


U 
Mr. and Mrs. C. K. Urquhart, 
Jf. 


Vv 


Paul E. Vernon 


WwW 
C. H. Waite 
H. E. Waite 
Thos. Walden 
Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Walden 
Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Walden, Jr. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Elijah C. Walker 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. C. Walsey 

Thos. C. Walsh 

Simon Walter 

J. L. Wandler 

Arthur Waring 

J. M. Ward 

Mr. and Mrs. K. S. Warner 

Thos. Warren 

Mr. and Mrs. Adolph War- 
show 

R. M. Watt 

H. K. Weed 

Roger H. Wellington 

Cc. P. White 

Mr. and Mrs. john F. White 

L. J. Whiteford 

Fred P. Whiteley 

A. E. Whiting 

Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Whiting 

F. B. Whiting 

Geo. A. Whiting 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel R. Whit- 
ing 

M. V. Wiggins 

Mr. and Mrs. R. 

W..S. Wilcox 

B. P. Wilkerson 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert T. Wil- 
kinson 

Frederick C. Wilkinson 

Geo. B. Wilkinson 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. W. 
liams 

F. K. Williams 

Sidney L. Willson 

Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Wilson 

W. J. Wilson 

W. C. Wing 

W. Sherman Winslow 

D. C. Wisner 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. 
Wright 

John T. Wa'ohan 

H. J. Wood 

Mr. and Mrs. E E. Wright 


A. Wight 


Wil- 


FOREST PAPER CORP. SOLD 


The Gibbs-Brower Company, paper and pulp mill brokers, 261 
Broadway, New York, announces the sale for Robert McAllister 
Lloyd, 347 Madison avenue, New York, of his paper mill known 
as the Forest Castle Paper Corporation of Lucerne county, Pitt- 
ston, Pa. This mill occupies a very picturesque site on a bend of 
the Allegheny River across from the city of Pittston and is in 
fact on the northern boundary of the part of the city which is 
known as West Pittston. The mill was formerly a brewery and 
was built of solid masonry construction and with its stone tower 
in front greatly resembles a fort or castle. 

A few years ago J. C. Kenyon, former superintendent at the 
mill of the Hoffman-Youmen’s Paper Company, of Baldwinsville, 
N. Y., with the backing of Mr. Lloyd, converted the old brewery, 
whose usefulness had fallen by the wayside with the prohibition 
amendment, into a paper mill which was known as the Kenyon 
Paper Corporation. 

About a year ago Mr. Kenyon went to the Pacific Coast and 


Mr. Lloyd took over the complete control and management of the 
mill from his New York office and it was changed to the Forest- 
Castle Paper Corporation. Many improvements were started in 
the mill during Mr. Kenyon’s management, and these were com- 
pleted and added to by Mr. Lloyd so that today the mill is in 
perfect condition from top to bottom and contains an excellent 
assortment of splendid paper-making machinery. 

The mill is furnished with plenty of excellent water for manu- 
facturing purposes and is operated by electricity which is pur- 
chased through the Public Service Corporation under State con- 
trol and rates. The mill contains a wide Yankee Fourdrinier 
machine producing white or colored tissue, having a capacity of 6 
to 8 tons per day of 24 hours. 

The purchasers are the well-known successful manufacturers of 
New York, Newark, N. J., and Columbus, Ohio, namely William 
J. Eisner and S. J. Eisner. The mill will be known.as the Pittston 
Paper Corporation. The output will be taken by the Newark 
Paraffine and Parchment Paper Company of Newark, N. J. 
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STEAM DESIGNS 
ELECTRICAL ESTIMATES 
MECHANICAL PURCHASING 
ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION 


CHAPMA‘'N SERVICE 


C. A. Chapman, Inc., COMPLETE MILLS. 
ENGINEERS, REBUILDING EXTENSIONS 
28 E. JACKSON BLVD. ELECTRIFICATION POWER 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. IMPROVED ECONOMY & OUTPUT 


LAKESIDE PAPER COMPANY 


AG NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Lo Light Weight Specialties 


The Quality and Service 


THE PRODUCTS OF INDIVIDUALITY 
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Technical Association Has Enjoyable Banquet 


as Toastmaster in His Usually Efficient Manner—Thomas F. Keenan, Secretary of the Association, Com- 


plimented on the Success of the General Arrangements—Speaking Is of High Grade—Those Present at 
Banquet—Canada Well Represented Among the Speech Makers. 


| Annual Banquet at the Hotel Astor Is a Big Success in Every Respect—Judge Charles F. Moore Acts 
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The annual banquet of the Technical Association of the Paper 
and Pulp Industry was held in the North Ball Room of the Hotel 
Astor Wednesday evening was attended by approximately 235 
members. During the dinner a male vaudeville team rendered 
songs and instrumental numbers. These were supplemented by 
Evan Davies, of New York, professional entertainer, who wandered 
among the tables with the result that group after group broke 
forth in song until finally the ensemble joined in additional 
choruses. 


Excellent Arrangement 


Thomas J. Keenan, secretary of the Technical Association of the 
Paper Industry, was solely responsible for the arrangement of 
the banquet and entertainment, and as he sat modestly at a far 
end of the guest table satisfactorily viewing his highly successful 
work, many privately congratulated him on his accomplishment. 

The Honorable Joseph W. Fordney, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., 
sent word to President Hatch that he would be unable to attend 
the dinner because of pressing business in Washington. A letter 
from Herbert Hoover, received by Vice-president Robert B. Wolf, 
of New York, expressed the former’s regrets that he could not 
attend the banquet of the Technical Association, owing to the 
needed attendance to affairs of state in Washington. 


Judge Moore Presides 


Raymond S. Hatch, president of the Tappi, presented Judge 
Charles F. Moore, toastmaster of the evening, who spoke briefly 
on the necessity of scientific application to paper making, and 
emphasized the usefulness of such a technical association in con- 
nection with paper making in this country, After this talk, Evans 
Davies was introduced, who entertained with humorous stories 
of the South. 


Changes in Twenty Years 


Toastmaster Moore then introduced Professor William H. 
Walker, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass., who spoke of the changes in the paper industry during 
the last twenty years, when he was first introduced to it. It was 
Professor Walker’s opinion that there is a great need for the pulp 
and paper manufacturers to utilize the knowledge which science 
has collected. He urged co-operation between the various divi- 
sions of students of the technical end of paper making, in order 
to facilitate the spreading and circularization of technical knowl- 
edge throughout the industry. 

Professor Charles Baskerville, of the City College of New York, 
was then introduced and made a few remarks on the acute dearth 
of men who were trained to a managerial capacity. He stated 
that three things were essential to meet the demand for production 
and ‘to relieve the executive strain, namely: men, material and 
money; and to his mind, education is the necessary lane through 
which this strain can be lessened. 


At this point Evan Davies again entertained with impersonations 
of Harry Lauder in several of his famous Scotch song numbers. 


“Protects the Paper Industry” 


The next speaker of the evening was Howard S. Neiman, of 
New York, whose version of the T. A. P. P. I. was “This Asso- 
ciation Protects the Paper Industry.” His remarks were directed 
chiefly to the younger generation of paper makers and technicians, 
whom he urged to place themselves mentally in the position of 
their employers, adding that with this procedure future labor 
troubles could be in a major portion prevented. 

Toastmaster Moore then introduced George Carruthers, presi- 
dent of the Interlaken Tissue Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, who 
opened his remarks with the opinion that 90 per cent. of the paper 
mill superintendents in Canada were American born. He also 
spoke of the importance of books on paper making in all branches 
now in the course of preparation by prominent paper authorities 
in the industry. 


Canada’s Representatives 


The next speaker was Roy Shipman, chairman of the Canadian 
Technical Section, who explained briefly the possibilities of Cana- 
dian resources and extended an invitation to members of the Tappi 
to attend their next meeting in Montreal. He was followed by 
John Stadler, of the Belgo Canadian Pulp and Paper Company, 
Ltd., Shawinigan Falls, Canada, who spoke of the necessity of 
considering the human as well as the material factor in the em- 
ployment of labor and in dealing with men in general. He 
endorsed educational propaganda through the laboring classes, 
and stated that in Canada there exists a smaller percentage of 
uneducated labor than in the United States. 


Those in Attendance 


Names of the members and guests present at the banquet of the 
Tappi follow: 

William A. Aitken, John E. Alexander, William H. Artz. 

W. E. Byron Baker, Lawrence F. Barsaloux, D. K. Bartlett, 
F. J. Bartlett, Prof. Charles Baskerville, F. K. Becker, N. Folke 
Becker, O. L. Berger, William M. Bovard, Leo W. Bowmall, Burl 
Branch, John W. Brassington, Norman E. Brokaw. 

Ross Campbell, Charles M. Carrier, Henry P. Carruth, Edgar 
S. Catlin, Morris L. Caust, George Carruthers, O. T. Chalon, 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, Frederick C. Clark, 
William Clark, Max Cline, Philip W. Codwise, Grellet N. Col- 
lins, S. B. Copeland, Fred Cornell, Justus A. B. Cowles, W. C. 
Cram, Frederick A. Curtis. 

Evan Davies, W. L. Davis, Jr., J. A. DeCew, J. A. De Cew, P. 
Delin, Phillips Dennett, Charles Dickinson, Arthur B. C. Drew, 
George F. Drew, Alexander C. Duncan. 

Vance P. Edwardes, R. H. B. Elkins, S. I. Escott, Robert W. 
Evans. 
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Scientific Research 
and the “Square Deal” 


in the Paper Industry 
HEN you buy an electric lamp, a little label 
on the glass tells you the voltage the lamp 


requires. The lamp has been standardized 
and classified. 
























It used to be hard fer a taper- 


ssher 10 enitih samplie pir svt So it is also with a telephone, a kodak, a stick of 
after four 0° clock in the afternoon. dynamite, a pure drug. 

In the laboratory and mills of the F , 

American Writing Paper Com- Yet when a Printer buys a ream of paper, he has 
pany a special kind of electric . . : 7 . . . 
lamp is used which reproduces few facts given by the manufacturer to guide him. 
daylight conditions. Scientific The weight is specified, and that is about all. Does 
accuracy is the only basis of fair 7 : : : 3 : . 
dealing in the paper trade. it tear easily? Will ink “run” on its surface? Will 


it turn yellow in sunlight? Will it stand erasing? 
The Printer has been denied access to the facts. 


Abolishing unfairness in the paper industry 


The American Writing Paper Company has taken 
the lead in furnishing Printers with these facts by ex- 
panding its scientific research laboratory at a cost of 
$225,000. The main purpose of this laboratory is 






to set up standards that shall prevail in every process 
of manufacture, to inspect raw materials as well as 
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finished product, and to give to the Paper Mer- 
chant and the Printer the facts about what they buy. 


A second, though no less important, purpose 
of the laboratory is to improve quality and 
to bring about economies that can be passed 
on to the trade and the consumer in better 
values. 

Take the case of dirty wood-pulp. Dirty 
paper means poor quality. By examining 
wood-pulp for dirt the laboratory has saved as much as 
$300 on a carload of this raw material. 


Alum. The American Writing’s laboratory has 
made it possible to save $100,000 every year on this 
one item alone. And of course the less alum needed 
the better the paper. 


Research of this sort is the one thing that can pro- 
mote fair dealing in the paper industry. It is an old 
maxim that the buyer of goods must be on his guard. 
Yet without knowledge and information, the buyer is 
helpless under present conditions, because only the 
seller knows the exact qualities or value of the 
product. 


Through its research laboratory, the American 
Writing Paper Company is throwing light into dark 
corners—is tearing down this time-worn maxim—“ the 
buyer beware”—by educating the buyers in paper 
quality and characteristics, and assuming full respon- 
sibility for its own product. 
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How smooth is it? What is the 
finish? The Printer always asks 
these questions about a paper. 
But the eye and the sense of touch 
are not accurate, scientific 
gauges. Inthe laboratory of the 
American Writing Paper Com- 
pany this scientific instrument is 
used to determine exactly the finish 
for a given purpose. Then it be- 
comes possibse to compare the paper 
producea in a mill with this stana- 
ard adopted. 
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You cannot burn coal efficiently unless your boilers are 


equipped with the necessary instruments to aid ie 
and check your firemen » semen 
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Some of the Things G-E Flow Meters Do 


Ist —Show the firemen the results of their 
various operations, thereby eliminating 
guess-work,. 





2nd—Make it easy for the engineer or boiler 
room foreman to detect carelessness or 
laziness on the part of the firemen. 


3rd — Make it possible to equalize the load on 
individual boilers, thereby obtaining greater 
battery output when required. 

4th —Indicate at once defects in boilers, such as 
burned-out baffles, dirty tubes, etc. 


G-E Indicating On account of these important advantages, hun- 
eee dreds of plants have installed G-E Flow Meters 
on their boilers. Let us send a specialist to look 

over your boiler room. 


~General@Electric 
Sage Company sieas 
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FOR FOREIGN TRADE 


The organization with thirty years’ experience back of it, selling 
" yd paper and pena? supplies exclusively in the principal markets 
e wor 


fiaweams Parsons Trading Company {rroue 


eertce, D.F. 17 Battery Place—NEW YORK WELLINGTON 
@10 DE JANEIRO se 





Selling Representatives Elsewhere BOMBAY 


Paper for Every Need 


Our manufacturing facilities are at your 
service in solving your paper problems. 
Paper and Cardboards. 

= best service consistent with condi- 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 
Chicago . New York 








“SAFETY FIRST” “MADE RIGHT IN AMERICA” 


“NATIONAL ROPE DUPLEX” 


made especially for wrapping Book Papers, etc., is the 
strongest Waterproof Case Lining Paper in the * world. 
Made in either sheets or rolls. Send for samples. 


NATIONAL WATERPROOFING COMPANY 


1054-1056 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 
t 7 


BREDT & CO. 


240 WATER STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
ANILINE COLORS 
and DYESTUFFS for 
* Paper Mills 


TRADE MARK Ultramarine Blue, Brown 


and White Sugar of Lead, 
Canvas Dryer Felts 


REGISTERED 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


cosepa porrirt & sons FELIS AND JACKETS 


PAGE 340! 


Dia -F 
PROTECTIVE PAPERS 
GLASSINE PARCHMOID 

VEGETABLE PARCHMENT GREASEPROOF 
‘Diamond Fibre Receptacles of all kinds 


Diamond ‘State Fibre Company 


BRIDGEPORT, PENNSYLVANIA (near Philadelphia) | 
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Largest Circulation and Best Read of all mediums covering the Paper and Pulp Industry 


ANNUAL NUMBER 





H. BR. WOODWARD, Pres. 


WALTER P. SIMONDS, Treas 


TRAIN SMITH COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ALL GRADES OF FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC PAPER STOCK 
67 MILK STREET, Equitable Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 


ae i Orver Tiga, Vics Prone Bact 


i. Lagurlerf Trading x, I 


18 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 


ce WOOD PULP =. 


Correspondence Invited! 
















Washed, Pulverized and Crude Grades 
“American Clays” 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
Incorporated 
60 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 


“Blue Ridge” —Pulverized Clay —“Dixie” 


Mines in Virginia, Georgia, So. Carolina, 
cellent connections in 


PULP se 


NEW YORK OVERSEA CO., Inc. 
17 Battery Place New York, N. Y. 




































When in the market 
remember we have ex- 


PRICE & PIERCE., Ltd 


30 East 42d°Street, New York 


Sole Selling Agents for 
Bathurst Lamber Co. Ltd. 
BATHURST, N. B. 


Kraft Pulp and Easy 
Bleaching Sulphite 
INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ASBESTINE 
PULP —— 


REG. U. & PATENT OFF.°2 
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Ralph W. Fannon, Henry E. Fletcher, Philip K. Fletcher, Hon. 
Joseph W. Fordney, J. J. Frank. 

I, L. Gartland, William H. Gesell, Philip H. Glatfelder, Gilbert H. 
Gleason, Israel Gordon, John H. Graff, John T. R. Grew, Martin L. 
Griffin, Herbert W. Guettler, Henry J. Guild. 

Hebron H. Hackett, Ernest Hafele, Carl S. Hamersley, Hugo H. 
Hanson, George H. Harvey, Raymond S. Hatch, Ralph A. Hay- 
ward, Morris W. Hedden, Joseph E. Hedin, John S. Henderson, 
Frank J. Henry, Mr. Hoisington, J. H. Houghton, Rex W. Hovey, 
William H. Howell, Jr., Frank R. Hyatt. 

S. W. Jacobs, R. Jaeger, Irving C. Jennings, Charles A. Jobson, 
Wilhelm O. Johnson, R. S. Johnston, Journal of Commerce, Jour- 
nal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 

Harry Kay, Thomas J. Keenan, M. J. Kelley, R. S. Kellogg, 
Charles S. Kent, Charles H. Kephart, Helen U. Kiely, John N. 
Kienle, Kenneth T. King, Otto Kress, Herman L. Kutter. 

Frank D. Libby, Willard T. Libby, R. D. Loewing, William S. 
Lucey. 

William S. McCleilan, Charles McDowell, Harvey G. McDowell, 
James McElgin, Chester R. MacDonald, Ralph Mair, E. K. Mans- 
field, William R. Marshall, R. H. Merrill, Lester E. Milkey, 
William H. Millspaugh, Judge Charles F. Moore. 

Fred A. Naegeli, Howard S. Nieman, Arno W. Nickerson, Wil- 
liam L. Nixon, Vasco E. Nunez. 


The Metropolitan Bag & Paper Jobbers’ Association held its 
third annual banquet in the Green Room of the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York City, at 7 o’clock on the evening of April 13. It was 
attended by 125 members belonging to the jobbing trade in the 
vicinity of New York and a number of their guests, together with 
some paper manufacturers and bag converters. An orchestra 
played pleasing numbers throughout the excelient dinner, and 
members of the orchestra rendered several song numbers which 
were received with enthusiasm by the banqueters. 

Immediately following in the wake of the demi-tasse and cigars, 
A. T. Wolf, member of the firm of A. & L. Wolf, and president of 
the association, who presided as toastmaster, rose and made sev- 
eral remarks regarding the progress of the association during the 
past three years, and enumerated the advantages gained through 
membership in the organization as three, namely: 1—The friendly 
attitude between competitors as a result of persona: contact 
through association activities; 2—The unification of trade customs ; 
3—The discussion of credits and consideration of trade discounts, 
and the advantages derived from the hearing of manufacturers’ 
views on the supply situation. 


Dr. Campbell Speaks 


After some elaboration on these points, Mr. Wolf introduced 
Dr. James Campbell, of the Dexter Sulphite Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, who, in connection with the value of personal contact with 
competitors, said that proper cooperation enables a trade to reach 
real facts and conditions existing in that trade, and stated sta- 
tistically just how the manufacturer was finding conditions as 
regards the purchasing of his raw material at the higher prices. 
“Wrapping paper,” he stated, “is at this time so scarce because 
of the many wrapping mills which turned their machines over to 
the manufacture of news print.” He added that the cost of “pure 
labor” from the wood in the forest to the ultimate consumer 
amounted to approximately 75 per cent. of the cost of a pound 
of paper. It was apparent that the general shortage of material 
established in Dr. Campbell’s mind, common ground for the jobber 
and the manufacturer on which to discuss and solve future busi- 
ness problems. He also added as a matter of interesting, 1f ap- 
palling, statistics that if freight waiting to be shipped at this 


METROPOLITAN BAG JOBBERS ASSOCIATION DINE 


Paper, Paper Mill, Edgar Schoenberg, of THz Paper TRADE 
JournaL, Donald K. Pattillo, Benjamin M. Petrie, Donald K. 
Pratt, H. S. Pratt, Ralph K. Pratt, Ward E. Pratt. 


H. A. Radford, Richard M. Radsch, Charles F. Rhodes, Wilbur 
P. Richardson, George A. Richter, Edgar Rickard, George Robert- 
son, W. F. Robertson, Henry E. Roether, Walter S. Rooney, James 
Rosenberg, E. E. Routh, John D. Rue. 


Theodore Safford, C. Frank Sammet, Justus C. Sanburn, 
Thomas H. Savery, Jr., Henry D. Schmidt, Carl Schneider, Merle 
B. Shaw, Robert Sherwin, Frank T. E. Sisson, Hervey J. Skinner, 
Frederick L. Smith, Ralph M. Snell, Theodore F. Spear, George 
K. Spence, John Stadler, Stephen A. Staege, J. Newell Stephen- 
son, John Stevens, Henry W. Stokes, Norman S. Stone, R. M. 
Strathearn, Henry E. Surface, Homer Sweet. 


Howard S. Taylor, John N. Thickens, Morgan Thomas, John 
Traquair, George M. Trostel, W. E. Truesdell, E. C. Tucker. 

United States Paper Maker. 

W. B. Van Arsdel. 

James M. Wade, Prof. William H. Walker, Waste Trade Jour- 
nal, O. L. E. Weber, Adam Wight, George E. Williamson, George 
S. Witham, Jr., Robert B. Wolf, J. B. Woodruff, Paul G. Wood- 
ward, Wilfred A. Wylde. 

Leon M. Yoerg. 


time were handled with the dispatch with which it was handled 
in 1914, it would require 800,000 more freight cars of all classes 
and 21,000 additional locomotives. 


Other Speakers 


He was followed by Frank Floyd, secretary and general man- 
ager of the Crescent Paper Company, Indianapolis, Ind., and presi- 
dent of the Middle States Wrapping Paper Association, whose 
opening remarks dealt with the value of cooperation through job- 
bers’ trade associations, which in turn should lead to a closer 
touch with the mills, and also the inestimable worth of statistical 
facts and charts of trade conditions in the immediate vicinity of 
the association. He closed with a congratulatory comment on the 
Metropolitan Bag & Paper Jobbers Association’s membership and 
the character of its personnel. 


A. E. Macadam, Sr., president of A. E. Macadam & Co. of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and former president of the association, was 
then introduced and said a few weighty words on the value of 
trade organizations through the medium of trade associations. 

The next speaker was Frank Parker, assistant sales manager of 
the Union Bag & Paper Company, who urged closer cooperation 
between manufacturers and jobbers, and then closed his brief talk 
with a joke or two which set the members in good spirits. 


Following Mr. Parker there was an impromptu address by 
Walter Shuttleworth, of Shuttleworth-Kieler & Co. of New York. 
He placed particular stress on the need of a stock allotment sys- 
tem, whereby all customers would be taken care of, instead of 
allowing an unequal division of material and thus give cause to 
the hoarding of bags. At Mr. Shuttleworth’s suggestion, Presi- 
dent Wolf called on several bag manufacturers to deliver brief, 
to-the-point reviews on the bag situation as regards raw material, 
supplies, and the outlook for the future along these lines. As a 
result of this novel experiment, the manufacturers seemed of the 
opinion that no relief for the present conditions was in sight, 
that prices would probably advance and that materials would 
continue to be scarce owing to the labor troubles, enormous de- 
mand and inefficient transportation facilities. Ail seemed to share 
faith in trade organizations properly conducted. 
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NEWSPRINT 
PRINTING 
WRITING 
WRAPPING) 
SPECIALTIES 





HUDSON TRADING COMPANY 


$8 East 41st Street 
NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
CABLE ADDRESS: “HUDTRACO,” NEW YORK 
















DANA T. McIVER 


High Grade Printing Paper 
116 So. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 









BOOK AND COATED PAPER 
Car Lot and Tonnage Contracts 







. SSTABLISHED 
-_ 184.4. % 
S FITCHBURG, MASS. & 





Standard and Multiple 
DRYER FELTS 


English Weave in Two, Three, Four, Five 
and Six Ply 


60 Inches to 176 Inches in Width 


Fine Faced Felts for Fine Papers 
Absolutely No Felt Marks in Paper 


Sag TRIUNE Three Ply Felts for Coarse Papers—qyep 
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Showing How Two Lillie Triple 
Effects Were Converted Into 
a Lillie Sextuple Effect 
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The Lillie evaporator is not only the most efficient evaporator 
on the market, due to its exclusive use of film evaporation, 
mechanical circulation, reversibility, minimum incrustation 
troubles, enlargement feature, etc., but units usually can be 
added when desired, as illustrated. above. 

This drawing shows how two old-model triple Lillie effects 
were placed in line and converted into a Lillie vapor-reversing 
sextuple effect, which is now operated with steam in the 
hot effect at about 4 Ib. pressure. It works practically without 
incrustation on the tubes. 

Before this combination was made, the non-vapor reversing 
effect gave about the heaviest incrustations we have ever 
seen, imilar incrustations were obtained in 2 vertical tube 
double effect when evaporating the same liquo 

The absence of all hydrostatic head in the ‘Lillie makes it 
possible to operate sextuple, octuple or more effects on low 
initial pressures. 

Give us your evaporation requirements in detail. 











































Furnished exclusively by 


WHEELER CONDENSER & ENGINEERING CO. 


CARTERET, N. J. 












under agreement with the Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co.— 
S. Morris Lillie, Pres —Owners of the Lillie Evaporator arene 







The Lombard 
Barker 
Attachment 






can be applied to any make of 
Disc Barker. No matter what 
Disc Barker you may be operat- 
ing—the Lombard Barker attach- 
ment will add to its efficiency— 
saving in wood—easy operation, 
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PRACTICAL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
FOR MILL MEN 


A Department for the Solution of the Troubles, Large and Small, That. Are Encountered by the: Workers in the \ 
Mills in the Course of Their Duties in Making Paper and Pulp—All Mill Men Are Invited to Send in N 
Both Questions and Answers—A Free Exchange of Ideas Is Desired—By Active Co-operation N 

This Department Can Be Made a General Clearing House for Information in Regard N 

to Practical Paper Making. N 


VEDMRA PORE even HoKEUU NET ELUNE ELAZ He¥8 5) neta vanenen ene uana neuen: 


Finishes on Printing Papers 

Question No. 2505.—Will you please give detailed answers to 
the following questions : 

(1) How many principal kinds of finishes are there on printing 
papers and what are they? 

(2) How are these finishes obtained in the process of manu- 
facture of paper; i.e., what must be the treatment of stock, for- 
mation, texture, drying, calendering, etc., in order to obtain each 
of the several finishes? 


Answer No. 2505.—Super calender finish, high machine finish. 
low machine finish, and the intermediates between high and low 
machine finishes, rough machine finish, low to high coating fin- 
ishes, and special linen finishes obtained by plating. Super calen- 
der finish is obtained by running the finished product through a 
stock of calenders consisting of alternate cotton and steel rolls 
or paper and steel rolls. The degree of finish depends upon the 
number of times that paper is run through, pressure applied, 
and composition of the paper. 


The various degrees of high machine finish are dependent to a 
large extent upon the furnish, treatment of the stock, and the 
manipulation on the paper machine. The very high machine 
finishes must have a large percentage of loading and the stock 
must receive such treatment as will permit a very close forma- 
tion on the machine wire. A close formation on the wire is one 
of the most essential requirements of a very high machine finish 
paper. The wet felts must be of a fine texture so as to allow 
heavy weighting of the presses without imprinting a felt mark 
in the paper. Three presses should be used and should be weighted 
as heavily as possible, but the weighting must be so distributed on 
the different presses that both surfaces of the paper will be alike, 
that is, one side must not be smoother than the other. The heavy 
weighting of the presses tends to felt the paper more compactly, 
thereby making it less liabie to rupture during the drying opera- 
tion. Another object attained by heavy weighting of the presses, 
is the removal of all the water possible from the sheet by pressure, 
thereby introducing the paper into the dryers with the least possi- 
bile percentage of water. 

The advantage of this is apparent because the drying of the 
paper must not be forced. Violently to force the water out causes 
miniature eruptions to occur in the fibres. Obviously this is 
very detrimental to a smooth surface requirement. : 

The paper must be dried to an exact degree before it enters the 
calenders; if overdried even slightly it will not take the high 
finish, if underdried it will blacken the sheet. Three stacks of 
calenders in addition to hot rolls and smoothing rolls are gen- 
erally used for smoothing purposes. 

The appearance of the surfaces of low machine finish and rough 
machine finish vary from a coarse grained appearance with lots 
of “tooth” to a fine even texture and flat, rough finish. This 
variation is due to the furnish, quality of stock used, treatment 
on the machine and in the beaters. Given the same furnish, the 
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treatment received could produce these two extremes in appear- 
ances. Given the same treatment as outlined as necessary for 
a very high machine finish, with the exception of calendering, 
would produce the fine, even textured low finish. On the other 
hand if the same stock was long, or poorly formed on the wire, 
or worked slow, causing forced drying, the resulting rough finish 
would have the coarse grained appearance. The variations be- 
tween these two extremes would be in ratio to the condition of 
stock and manipulation on the machine. The intermediate 
finishes are more readily controlled by calendering, even if con- 
ditions of the sheet or stock do change. 


Pitch in News Print 

Question No. 2506. Enclosed is a sample of what news print 
papermakers term pitch. It was collected from the wipe on the 
jacket. I would like to know if it does not also contain oil or 
grease substances. 

Answer No. 2506. The sample of “pitch” does contain a small 
percentzge of oil, and it also contains a large percentage of a black 
pigment which would seem to indicate that the substance is com- 
posed mostly of some material other than pitch. 


Straightening a Wire Seam 

Question No. 2507. I would be obliged for any information in 
regard to the following questions: We are troubled with wire 
running slack on back side of machine and yet the seam of wire is 
straight. Only one wire we had on the seam was 2 inches behind 
on back side about 20 inches in and then the other part of seam 
was straight. 

(2) Which is the best way to bring the seam of a wire straight 
providing the same is leading one side or the other. 

Answer No. 2507. In all probability the only remedy for your 
trouble is a thorough overhauling of your Fourdrinier end. There 
is a very slight possibility that the fault might be due to defects in 
the wires, but it is a remote chance, especially if you are using 
different makes of wires. To overcome the difficulty mentioned in 
the first part of your question, I would recommend that you line 
up your wire rolls, very carefully. If you find them to be true, then 
go after the two couch rolls and the brecst roll, and you will find 
one or more either sprung or out of round and the only remedy is 
to take them out and grind them. In the instance where the wire 
was behind 2 inches 20 inches in from the back side and the re- 
mainder of the seam straight. I have found this to be due to one 
of the couch rolls being small at that point, making it necessary to 
grind, or wear in the jacket at that point. Be very particular to 
see that your couch rolls are in line with each other. 

Part two of your question. The fact that seam of the wire is not 
running straight, is an indication that some of your rolls are out 
of line, and the only proper way to straighten the seam out, and this 
is the best way, is to ascertain which roll or rolls are out and to 
put them right, then your seam will run straight. I could not 
recommend any other method for straightening < wire seam. 
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NASHUA 
CLOTH LINED 
= STOCK 


NASHUA CLOTH LINED STOCK is used for safety 
envelopes, non-tearing tags, and booklet or catalog 
covers where great strength is needed. Nashua Cloth 
Lined Stock folds and prints easily. Send for samples. 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co. 
Nashua, N. H. 
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Missisquoi Pulp and 
Paper Company 


SHELDON SPRINGS VERMONT 


White and Tinted Bristols — White 
Blanks —Index Bristol and Special- 
ties in Card Boards. 


Super Calenders 
Breaker Calenders 
Friction Calenders 
Embossing Calenders 
Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 


CAMDEN. MAINE 


FLOWER CITY TISSUE 
MILLS CO. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADE FOURDRINIER TISSUE, 
SPECIAL WRAPPERS, FOLDER STOCK, 
TAG BOARD, BRISTOLS, ETC. 
Mills at 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. SCOTTSVILLE, N. Y. 
Direct all correspondence to Rochester, N. Y. 


Successors to the Granger Foundry & Machine Co. 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 


Providence, R. L. 
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New Warehouse of the D. L. Ward Co. 


Is Thoroughly Up to Date in Every Respect and Has Numerous Features That Are Absolutely New— 
Various New Conveniences Insure Exceedingly Prompt Delivery and Reduce the Amount of Handling 
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Which Keep to a Minimum the Possibilities of Stock Being Damaged—City Is Covered in Districts by 
Large Fleet of Automobiles—Other New Warehousing Features of the D. L. Ward Co. 
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The paper business requires in all probability more careful 
warehousing than any other business. The study of the atmos- 
pheric affect on the paper together with the proper housing makes 
it necessary that any paper warehouse be worked out on scientific 
lines. It requires many thousands of feet of floor space for the 
storage of this particular commodity. 


sae vennannaen anna 


A very interesting study was recently made of the results 
obtained by the D. L. Ward Company at Philadelphia in this in- 
teresting problem. To furnish a thoroughly fireproof warehouse 
located on the tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad, situated close 
to all of the freight stations both incoming and outgoing, of the 
two railroads entering Philadelphia. Sidings provide for eight 


Yo. 1. Views or THE NEw WaArEHOUSE OF THE D. L. Warp Co., PHILADELPHIA 
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Trading Co. 
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The Meaning of Co-operation 





The word co-operation is from the Latin word co-operari, meaning 
“to work with’—and quite apropos the largest part of the word means 
“to work.” This agrees with our experience and is one of the secrets 
of our success in co-operating with our clients—just work—service. 
It’s the work we do with them or the work we have done (experience) 
that satisfies them. Ask some of those we have co-operated with— 
our catalog contains a list. 


Swanson Fisroraror (0; 


Main Office—945 Monadnock Block, Chicago 
Eastern Office—318 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 
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tracks, permitting the loading or unloading of four cars at one 
time, making it possible to handle with ease and dispatch a mini- 
mum of two hundred tons of paper a day. The unloading plat- 
form is built flush with the floor of all standard box cars. This 
permits the contents of a freight car to be trucked out by ordinary 
hand trucks. On the opposite side of the warehouge from which 
cars are unloaded, there is provided a loading platform for the 
loading of the delivery teams. 


Unloading Freight Cars 


Illustration No. 1 shows quite clearly the possibilities of un- 
loading the freight cars and the lower picture in the same photo- 
graph shows, on the opposite side, the various delivery units 
lined up waiting to receive their respective loads. It is not an 
uncommon thing for a large percentage of incoming stock to be 
trucked right from the freight car across the platform to the 
waiting trucks or teams. This insures exceedingly prompt de- 
livery, reduces the amount of handling necessary which keeps 
to a minimum the possibility of stock being damaged in the 
handling thereof. 

Storage of Open Stock 

Careful scrutiny of the second floor picture indicates consider- 
able study having been given to the storage of open stock and 
such lines as are generally sold in less than case lots. There 
have been provided racks as pictured in illustration No. 2 and 
such racks have been constructed to take care of the various 
sizes carried in stock. Each bin or rack is numbered and a 
chart or blueprint indicates the particular commodity and the 
quantity that should be carried in that bin. When this quantity 
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No. 2. Racks For StorAGe or OPEN Stock 


reaches the minimum full ‘cases are ordered to replenish the 
open stock racks. Such papers as bond, ledger and writing 
are stored on the second floor which covers approximately 
twenty thousand square feet. On account of the layout of the 





floor in isles and the charting of the bins, it is possible for any- 

one at the main office to know exactly in what spot in the ware- 
house is stored any particular line or size. 
Wrapping Paper Stock 

Illustration No. 3 gives a bird’s-eye view of one section of the 





No. 3. Vartous GRADES OF WRAPPING PAPER 


third floor of this wonderful warehouse, in which is stored the 
various grades of wrapping paper stocked by the D. L. Ward 
Company. It will be noted that no bins are utilized as care- 
ful study has proven that this particular grade of paper can be 
stored and handled more economically by the methods shown 
in the photograph. The various sections for the different grades 
of paper are numbered on the chart as in other departments. 


Stock of News Rolls 

Illustration No. 4 shows the news rolls, the D. L. Ward Com- 
pany’s stock of which is probably the largest in Philadelphia, 
and the method of storage which reduces the handling and mini- 
mizes the risk of damage. One of the most interesting features 
in connection with this warehouse is the manner in which the 
firm handles and stores coated, book and similar papers. With 
approximately twenty-five thousand feet of floor space sufficient 
is provided to make possible the laying of cases flat. This in- 
sures the paper reaching the printer in the same condition in 
which it left the mill. All cases are stored flat and such open 
stock as is carried in the racks is kept in the original cases with 
only the top taken off. Portable elevators are used as shown in 
illustration No. 5. This permits the cases being taken from 
the pile in flat position, placed on the portable elevator, carried 
to position in front of the rack and elevated to the proper bin. 
The cross pieces in the bins which support the cases are ad- 
justable in order to take care of the various widths of cases. 
These cross pieces are equipped with rollers which allow the 
case to be passed right from the elevator to its position in the 
bin, so that no strain is put upon the case, the result being that 
the open stock remains in its original condition. 


Thoroughly Modern and Up-to-Date 

By the methods used by the D. L. Ward Company it will 
be seen that all efforts are made to preserve the stock, reduce 
the expense of handling and permit a minimum handling thereof. 
This particular warehouse is one of the most modern. It has 
been constructed during the last three years. It is as fireproof as 
it can be made, containing solid concrete floors fifteen inches thick 
and solid concrete and brick walls eighteen inches thick. At 
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every one hundred feet in the centre of the building are placed 
elevators twenty feet wide by fifteen feet deep. A large fleet of 
automobiles and equipment was obtained at considerable ex- 
pense. This equipment consists of Autocars and Packards for 
the prompt delivery of customer’s orders. 


City Covered in Districts 


The city is laid out in districts and which are covered by 
regular deliveries at certain times of the day, some districts being 
covered once and others four times, depending upon the re- 
quirements of the particular district. In obtaining delivery equip- 
ment the D. L. Ward Company has arranged to have sufficient 
delivery units to take care of the peak load at any time of the 
day. Horse-drawn wagons are used only for the delivery of news 


No. 4. Stock or News Rotts 
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No. 5. PortasBte ELevATors 
rolls and outgoing freight. As the warehouse is located about 
one mile and a half from the sales department, at which point 
all of the orders originate, any loss of time in dispatching the 
orders from their origin to the stock room is overcome by such 
orders being telephoned direct to the warehouse. Young ladies 
are employed for this purpose, two who do the telephoning and 
two who receive the orders and take them direct to a typewriter. 
Time study has shown that the order is in the hands of the 
stock man four minutes after it has been received in the sales 
department and after it has been passed by the credit depart- 
ment and inventory record taken therefrom. 

The whole study of the D. L. Ward Company’s warehousing 
operations is very interesting and the firm is glad to show what 
it has accomplished to anyone desiring the opportunity. 


SUCCESSFUL JOINT SELLING ORGANIZATION 


I. S. Reynolds, former manager of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company’s Chicago office, in which capacity he served for over 
ten years, has been decidedly successful with the joint: sales or- 
ganization of the Claremont Paper Company, Inc., and the Grove- 
ton Paper Company, Inc., which was organized at 33 West 42 
Street, December last. 

This joint selling arrangement includes the production of the 
Claremont Paper Company mill at Bellows Falls, Vt. (which was 
bought two years ago from the Wyman Flint & Sons Company) 
of 20 tons a day of glazed anti-tarnish kraft, light weight kraft, 
and sulphate specialties; the Claremont Paper Company mill at 
Claremont, N. H., with 60 tons of kraft paper every twenty-four 
hours; and the Groveton Paper Company, Inc., formerly known 
as the Odell Manufacturing Company, whose daily production 
of 80 tons includes bleached fibre, high grade envelope manila, 
sulphite bond, textile wrappers, water finished butchers’ paper, 
and wrapping manila. 

The organization was formed after Mr. Reynolds had success- 
fully handled the production of the Groveton Paper Company, 
Inc., for a year. With the additional lines of the Claremont 
Paper Company, Inc., at his disposal, his sales policy of “service 
as well as quality” remained unchanged, together with his sales 
plan of limiting his customers to large converters of paper, special- 
ties manufacturers, and paper merchants. 

Plans for the joint organization to handle the production of 
the Claremont Paper Company, Inc., and the Groveton Paper 


Company, Inc., were originally evolved and laid by J. A. Both- 
well, general sales manager of the Brompton Paper and Pulp 
Company, which owns and controls the Bellows Falls mills and 
the Claremont mills and supplies them with pulp for the manu- 
facture of No. 1 sulphate kraft and paper specialties. 

The advantage in consolidating these sales offices under the 
joint sales organization must be apparent in these times of paper 
shortage when the fact is considered that the organization serves 
the combined list of customers from a total daily production of 
approximately one hundred and sixty tons of paper, with the 
efficiency possible only in a perfectly attuned working force. 

T. K. Davis is in charge of the New England office of the com- 
pany at the International Trust Building, 45 Milk street, Boston, 
Mass., and the western branch office, which is to be opened in 
the near future, will be in charge of C. L. Winter at the Rookery 
Building, Chicago. 

Members of the sales force are: J. J. Flanagan, W. F. Luking, 
I. S. Reynolds, C. L. Winter, T. K. Davis, G. M. Wetmore and 
J. R. Williams. 


MARTIN CANTINE CO. REORGANIZES 


The Martin Cantine Company, manufacturers of coated paper, 
Saugerties, N. Y., has filed notice with the Secretary of State 
at Albany, N. Y., of its reorganization. The preferred stock is 
placed at 500 shares, $100 each, and the common shares 30,000, no 
par value. The firm. will carry on business with $200,000. 
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The following paper on “Accident Prevention in the Pulp and 
Paper Industry” was read by A. P. Costigane, Secretary and En- 
gineer of the Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety Association 
at the annual meeting of the Ontario Safety League, April 13-15: 

We have heard a lot about accident prevention during the last 
few years, and I hope we will hear a lot more very soon. What 
has lead to this interest? Some people think it is an outgrowth 
of the European war, but this is hardly correct. Long before the 
war started an uneasy feeling arose in industry that all was not 
well, internally. Strikes and limitation of output were the order 
of the day. Strikes are oftentimes justified, but limitation of out- 
put never can, in my opinion, be justified. The uneasy feeling 
was not confined to employers, the same feeling was beginning to 
cause thinking employees to ask the question—Why all this dis- 
trust and disagreement? This questioning attitude creditable to 
both sides was fostered by leading articles in the newspapers 
pointing out the loss to the country as a whole caused by internal 
strife and emphasizing the benefit to be obtained from mutual trust 
and a give and take policy. About this time Workmen’s Compen- 
sation came within the realm of practical politics, and the feeling 
already awakened helped the passage of the Workmen’s Conpen- 
sation Act through the legislature. The passing of this act was 
the first real step taken to clear up at least some of the misunder- 
standings between employer and employee, and marked the dawn 
of a better day in industry. The act may not be perfect as it 
stands today, but it is an honest effort to deal justly with both 
employer and employee. 

Compensation Under Common Law 

Previous to the passing of this act all claims for compensation 
for accidents were made under common law and in serious cases 
the claims were usually opposed by insurance companies who had 
insured employers’ risk. In the event of the insurance company 
being able to prove contributary negligence, little or no compen- 
sation was awarded the injured party. Besides being an ex- 
pensive and uncertain method of procedure the ability to appeal 
on the part of the insurance companies, who had funds at their 
disposal, against the inability of the injured or his dependents to 
procure funds to cover legal expenses, resulted in many cases of 
gross injustice. 

Many just claims for compensation for accidents, sometimes 
caused by unprotected machinery, never received compensation 
of any kind on the ground that such hazards were accepted by 
the employee on entering the services of the company. On the 
other hand many cases received compensation through the agency 
of shyster lawyers whose importunities often forced a payment 
from employers who would rather pay a species of blackmail 
than go to court. The Workmen’s Compensation Act has done 
away with all injustices of this nature, and as the Government 
handles the business itself, insurance companies are eliminated. 
Under this act no matter how, when or where an employee is in- 
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Accident Prevention in the Paper Industry 


After Exhaustive Study Pulp and Paper Manufacturers Decided That Something More than the Guard- 
ing of Machinery Was Required if the Best Results Were to Be Obtained—Educational Campaign Was 
Undertaken Which Resulted in Reductions in Accidents, Reduction in Loss of Time to Injured and 
in Establishment of Bond and Union and Respect Between Employer and Employee. 


By A. P. Costigane, Sec. and Eng. Ontario Pulp & Paper Makers’ Safety Association 
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jured while executing the duties of his employment, he is en- 
titled to compensation. You are probably all familiar with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act so I will not dwell on it, further 
than to say that one provision at least appealed strongly to, and 
was early taken advantage of by the pulp and paper industry— 
I refer to the provision whereby the employers in any industry 
have the right to form themselves into an association and appoint 
an expert to carry on an active accident prevention campaign. 


More Than Guarding Machinery Required 

Taking a broad view of the situation and after exhaustive study 
of the experience of other countries, the pulp and paper industry 
decided that something more than the guarding of machinery 
was required if the best results were to be obtained. A study of 
accident statistics showed that not more than 20 to 25 per cent 
of the accidents were due to unguarded machinery, and the ques- 
tion arose as to how to deal with the other 80 per cent. It was 
realized that while the employer could take care of accidents due 
to exposed gears, etc., little or no progress could be made along 
other lines without the whole hearted co-operation of the men in 
the mill. An organization has now been in operation for four 
years working educationally and has secured the co-operation of a 
large percentage of employees. The progress made has justified 
the early conception of the directors of the association and proved 
that the efforts of the association were along the right lines. 


First Year Devoted to Missionary Work 

The first year was devoted to missionary work among the em- 
ployers and with few exceptions the employers proved readily 
accessible and not difficult to convince when the full scope of the 
plan was explained. Missionary work among the men in the mill 
was also taken up and converts were made almost from the start, 
in spite of the fact that some of the younger element treated the 
whole idea as a huge joke. A few serious accidents made use 
of as object lessons soon dispelled the joke idea, but some still 
hung back. By judicious inquiries and conversations with men 
whose confidence had been secured, it became evident that the 
hanging back was caused by a feeling of distrust. This feeling 
of distrust, one might call it the residue of former strife, was the 
most difficult to overcome. One could feel when talking to the 
men that while they admitted a desire to cooperate, they hesi- 
tated because they were all the time looking for ulterior motives 
and wondering what new scheme was being put over them for the 
benefit of the management. 

Gain from Educational Campaign 

The question naturally presents itselfi—what is to be gained by 
an educational campaign? I will try to answer the question. 1. 
Reduction in accidents. 2. Reduction in lost time due to injury. 
3. Reduction in labor turnover. 4. And most important of all, the 
establishment of a bond of union and mutual respect between em- 
ployer and employee. 
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croWING! 


|= rapid growth of our business necessitates the removal of our executive 

offices on May |, 1920, to 237 Lafayette Street, where, with more than six 
times our present office space, we shall be in a better position than ever before to 
render that SERVICE which has earned for us the good-will of discerning buyers 
and users of paper and kindred products. 


We are of the firm and strong belief that our success and rapid growth—if we 
may be pardoned this seeming egotism—has been in large measure due to three 
very important factors: 


The splendid co-operation of our mill connections— 
even in these trying and strenuous times; 


The unswerving loyalty and unusual ability of our as- 
sociates; and 


The fact that buyers and users of paper have shown a 
keen and substantial appreciation of our active practice of 
“The Square Deal—as much to those to whom we sell as to 
those from whom we buy—including our associates.” 


AMERICAN PAPER MILLS CORPORATION 


Everything in Paper and Kindred Products 


Es 


Offices: ro} z a DAPERQ : S$ ) Warehouse: 
38 Park Row s Ly S y =| 295-301 Lafayette St. 


PHONES: CORTLANDT 5925 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WILLIAM A. HARDY & SONS COMPANY, — Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. 


| WE ARE SAFE IN OUR PROPOSITION 


YOU’LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 


| PICKLES DRYING REGULATOR 


will do everything we claim for it and more. The test costs you nothing 
until you dre satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have every 
machine equipped. Write for list of users and other information. 


| Ww. FE. PICKLES, Buckland, Conn. 
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We make a specialty of Fine Wires for Magazine and Book Papers 
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Reduction in Accidents 

Statistics covering a period of years has conclusively proved 
that accidents can be reduced by organized effort. Our experi- 
ence in the pulp and paper industry of Ontario bears this out, and 
I think similar results have been shown in mills located in other 
provinces. I have here a chart classifying all accidents that have 
taken place in the pulp and paper mills in Ontario during the 
years 1917, 1918 and 1919. The records for 1917, however, are not 
quite accurate, as many accidents were not reported, so that for 
comparison purposes we can only deal with 1918 and 1919. This 
chart includes all accidents involving lost time of one-half day or 
more, whether such accidents were compensatable or not. Dur- 
ing 1918 each full year worker in the industry lost 2.63 days 
owing to disability resulting from accident. Last year this figure 
was reduced to 1.99 days or a reduction of 24.3 per cent. 


Reduction in Lost Time Due to Injury 


Anyone who has been responsible for the practical manage- 
ment of a mill or factory will admit from personal experience 
that the lost time due to accidents is a factor to be studied and 
reduced. Where machinery is used, a minor accident means that 
the machine in question stands idle while the operator goes to 
the first aid room to report and have the injury dressed. This 
may seem a small item but at the end of the year the time thus 
lost makes quite a big figure. In the case of a major accident, 
where a man is incapacitated for some weeks, there is the loss 
due to training of a temporary man to fill his place. But the 
greatest loss of all is when an employee is fatally injured. In 
such a case there is bound to be almost a complete cessation of 
work by fellow employees in the immediate vicinity of the victim. 
A certain number will drop their work to give aid and will remain 
with the injured man until he is removed to the hospital—some- 
times accompanied by one or two of his friends. After the 
removal of the victim, there will be further interruption to the 
work owing to the witnesses of the accident discussing among 
themselves and with others the details of the occurrence. Fol- 
lowing this, much time and energy is expended officially in in- 
vestigation, interviewing witnesses, examining conditions, etc., 
and in the event of an inquest the attendance of all officials 
directly or even remotely responsible for the occurrence. A value 
can be put on all these interruptions and when such figures are 
compiled the total will be astonishingly high even when the reduc- 
tion of output is not taken into consideration. 

Speaking of losses due to accidents, let me tell you of an inci- 
dent that came under my own observation. Not long ago I met 
the superintendent of a plant in which a fatal accident took 
place. In the course of conversation I put the question: What do 
you consider this accident cost you, irrespective of compensation? 
(expecting him to name a sum of a few hundred dollars at the 
outside). Imagine my astonishment when he said, “About $1,000.” 
Asked to explain, he said the accident happened at 9 o’clock in 
the morning, and owing to the unsettling of the other employees, 
the output of the plant fell to practically nothing for that day. 
Two days later the plant shut down for the funeral, all wages 
being paid by the company as usual. Thus the services of 200 
men for practically two whole days was the price this company 
paid for that one accident. The superintendent did not over- 
estimate when he placed the figure around $1,000. 


Reduction in Labor Turnover 


Safety organizing really means constructive work for industrial 
betterment, with the main purpose of promoting a sound body, 
a clear eye and brain, and a clean standard of living. Such a 
movement aims at preventing men from being injured, it pre- 
cludes poverty, suffering and destitution in the families, it helps 
to prevent injury of one employee by another, by carelessness, or 
thoughtlessness, it emphasizes the necessity of guarding physical 
hazards, so that employees do not feel that their lives may be 
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snuffed out if they are not constantly on guard to keep away from 
moving belts, flywheels or open gearing. Employees are in- 
tensely human and will seek employment, will remain with and 
speak well of the companies offering the best employment condi- 
tions and showing the greatest interest in their welfare. 


Establishing Bond Between Employer and Employee 


There has never been a movement in the history of industry 
that has done so much to bring employer and employee together 
on a common platform as has the safety movement. The forma- 
tion of popularly elected committees has been one of the chief 
influences to bring this about. When representatives of the em- 
ployees sit in committee with representatives of the management, 
each learns the viewpoint of the other. The feeling of restraint 
passes away and questions are discussed freely and openly. 
Meetings such as these quickly bring each side to realize that the 
other fellow is not such a bad sort after all. 

The means adopted by the association must of necessity vary 
as the men employed are not all of the same class. The grades 
run from technically trained men to day laborers, and sometimes 
the latter are not even familiar with the language. The following 
are some of the principal means used to stimulate interest among 
employees : 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


Safeguarding physical hazards. 

Teaching English to foreigners. 

Improving lighting in buildings and yard. 

Advocating pure drinking water in mills (individual cups 
or bubblers). 

Issuing books containing safety instructions. 

Placing of bulletin boards in each department, on which ~ 
are posted regularly bulletins depicting the causes and 
results of accidents. 

Exhibiting at meetings of employees specially prepared 
safety films, and giving short lectures on safety topics. 
Arranging matinees for school children to see safety 
films, and encouraging essay competitions for prizes 
among the children on what the pictures taught them. 
(9) Designing and distributing safety calendars. 

(10) Education—encouraging attendance at 

(text books). 

(11) Formation of safety committees. 

(12) Visits to all mills and by personal contact arousing inter- 

est of the management as well as the men. 


(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


night schools 


As well as above, means are taken to stimulate interest among 
employers. I may say that in some cases the employers need 
the stimulant mixed just as hot and strong as the law allows. 

1. Comparative monthly statistics showing the position of each 
mill in comparison with other mills in the province. 

2. Chart issued annually classifying all accidents during the 
year. 

3. Letters commenting on accidents which might have been 
avoided. 


Safeguarding Physical Hazards 


I do not intend to elaborate all the methods I have mentioned, 
but merely to touch on some of. the principal ones. 

Safeguarding physical hazards, for instance, is important, and 
this must be the first step taken. There would be no use in ask- 
ing men to be careful, if glaring cases of unguarded belts or 
gears were left to trap the unwary. Safeguarding of hazards 
must be done if for no other reason than to show sincerity on 
the part of the employer. 

What has brought the best results so far has been the exhibiting 
of safety films to the employees. The usual procedure is to secure 
the use of picture theatre in a mill town, issue tickets to employees 
a week in advance for the evening show, and inviting the school 
children to a matinee. Men on the night shift often attend the 
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matinee with the children. Meetings such as these are always 
well attended and safety films such as “The House that Jack 
Built,” “The Man He Might Have Been,” “The Crime of Care- 
lessness,” etc., are followed intently. An interval is arranged for 
during which a short talk on safety topics is given. Last year 
ten meetings were held at different points and invariably the ac- 
commodation was taxed to the limit. In some cases repeat 
shows had to be given to take care of those anxious to see the 
pictures, who had not, owing to the crowd, been able to secure 
admittance. After viewing pictures such as I have referred to, 
the audience is usually in a receptive frame of mind during the 
interval and listen attentively to anything said from the platform. 
These intervals are great opportunities for a speaker to push 
home forcefully the lessons depicted on the screen. 


How the Plan Worked in Three Mills 


As a result of some such meetings an intensive effort was made 
in three mills, employing on an average 2,250 people, to reduce 
accidents. A date was set for a “No accident week” during which 
every effort would be made to create a record of no accidents in 
each of the mills. The week selected was from August 4 to 9, 
the same date being set for all three mills in order to create a 
friendly rivalry between them. During the few weeks to elapse 
before the opening day of the fateful week arrived, various means 
were taken to secure publicity throughout the mills. The date 
was announced in every issue of the mill periodical, interesting 
articles were written bearing on the subject and putting it up to 
everyone in the mills to see that the mill, with which they were 
connected, passed through the week without an accident of any 
kind. Inside the mills, signs were placed in every department 
urging the men to be particularly careful for that week. Red 
colored triangles were given the employees to wear on their 
overalls as reminders of the “No accident week.” Large cards 
were placed in each department, with space left for the names of 
those injured during the week. There was also a large sign 
printed on cotton placed above the entrance gate referring to the 
Safety Week, and asking the cooperation of everyone to make 
it a success. 

The results were magnificent. At the close of the week two of 
the mills had a clean record, not having had an accident of any 
kind, but one employee in the third mill spoiled an otherwise per- 
fect record. One of the employees playing ball in the machine 
room, in defiance of all rules and regulations, reached his hand 
into the winders to recover the ball which had lodged there. His 
fingers were caught and rather badly crushed, and he lost ten 
days as the result. That such an accident, caused by misbehavior, 
should have happened was very regrettable, but much more to be 
deplored was the callous indifference of this youth towards the 
success of the campaign in which his fellow employees showed 
so much interest. The remarkable success of the experiment in 
the mills referred to shows what can be accomplished in pre- 
venting accidents when all pull together. 


Humor and Tragedy 


In this serious business of accident prevention, one occasionally 
meets with an incident combining both humor and tragedy. After 
an exhibition of safety pictures at a safety rally held in one of 
the mill towns in Ontario, I was standing at the door watching 
the audience disperse and overheard a couple talking of the meet- 
ing. The wife remarked to the husband, “John you will need to 
be more careful now of the way you throw matches around, you 
might set the house on fire some day.” “Yes,” replied John, “TI 
will be more careful, and you will need to stop lighting the fire 
with coal oil.” “Indeed I won't,” replied the lady. “I have been 
starting the fire with coal oil for twenty years and never had an 
accident yet.” This woman was a convert to safety, as it af- 
fected the actions of other people, but as far as she was concerned, 
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it would probably take the setting of her clothes on fire to con- 
vince her. 


Value of Bulletins 


As a means of keeping alive the interest in accident prevention 
all the year around, a good word should be said of the excellent 
service of bulletins issued by the Ontario Safety League. In 
nearly every mill in Ontario a Bulletin Board in every depart- 
ment is looked on as essential, and when these boards are taken 
care of and the bulletins changed regularly, they are a constant 
source of interest. It is a very difficult matter to secure new 
material every week for such bulletins, and the members of the 
Ontario Safety League could with very little trouble to them- 
selves be of great assistance to the league and other members 
thereof if they would send particulars or procure photographs 
of accidents that may have occurred in their plants. Photos, such 
as these when prepared in bulletin form, may be the means of 
preventing similar accidents in other plants. 

The distribution of safety calendars at New Year time we have 
found to appeal strongly to both the men and the families, es- 
pecially if the illustrations are of a practical nature and treated 
humorously. Calendars, such as I have described, are taken home 
and studied and create an interest in safety among the whole 
family. At the end of each month when a page is turned over a 
new lesson in safety is exposed to the gaze of members of the 
family, and so on from month to month. In all the mills when the 
calendar idea was taken up the demand far exceeded the supply. 
The calendar issued for 1920 brought in more letters of congratu- 
lation than anything we have produced in the past. 


Educational Work 


I would like to say a few words on education and what is 
being done along this line by the Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation. The Pulp and Paper Association came to the conclusion 
some years ago that the better educated employees are, as a 
whole, the more efficient they will be, and the more efficient em- 
ployees are the less liability to accident. Working along these 
lines a committee on education was appointed; this committee 
on investigation found there was not a text book in existence 
covering the pulp and paper industry as a whole. Realizing that 
little or nothing could be done without up-to-date text books, 
the committee recommended that a fund be started to cover the 
cost of the compiling of such text books. The association took 
up the matter and it speaks volumes for the industry, that all 
the mills in the association backed up the proposition and the 
money was immediately forthcoming. About this time, as a com- 
mittee of the technical association in the United States, was busy 
along the same lines, it was thought advisable that the two com- 
mittees work together so that the method of education in the in- 
dustry in Canada and the States would be the same, and as the 
field covered would be so much larger, the cost would be propor- 
tionately reduced. A fund of thirty thousand dollars has been 
raised from the mills in Canada and the United States to be 
used in the production of a sct of text books. These books, 
when they are finished, will be suitable for class or correspon- 
dence instruction. 

Plant Safety Organizing 


I am a great believer in the maxim: “If you want anyone to 
take an interest in a movement, give him something to do.” 
Therefore, I believe that the formation of plant committees popu- 
larly elected will do much to reduce the annual toll of accidents. 
In the large mills I advocate a committee in each department 
responsible for the conditions in their own department. Also a 
central committee composed of representatives of the management 
and the chairmen of the departmental committees. The chairmen 
of the departmental committees being members of the central 
committee, binds all the committees together. Inspections are made 
periodically of the whole plant, and the report is considered by 
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the central committee, which has power, subject to the approval of 
the management, to order hazards to be safeguarded. All sug- 
gestions are passed on by the central committee, and adopted or 
discarded. In the event of a suggestion not being adopted a 
good and sufficient reason must be given, and a letter stating the 
objections sent to the employee making the suggestion. When a 
suggestion is adopted, a letter of commendation and thanks is 
sent to the employee responsible for the suggestion. This is 
merely the skeleton of a plan which we have found to work ex- 
tremely well in the mills. Committeemen take real interest in the 
work and are sincere in their efforts to spread the gospel. 


Study of Personnel 


The whole success of safety work is bound up in the success- 
ful study of the personnel. The study of the personnel in any 
mill is most interesting and for the safety engineer absolutely 
essential. 


A Good Story 


Talking of studying men, I am put in mind of a story I heard 
recently at a dinner in Toronto. A well known senator at Wash- 
ington apeared in the Senate one day, with a beautiful orchid in 


Unprecedented activity in paper stocks has featured the Kala- 
mazoo securities market during the past three months. All stocks 
have ruled strong, with prices up and steadily advancing and the 
quota of prospective buyers far in excess of the offers. 

This is due to the great prosperity enjoyed by the mills in the 
Kalamazoo district. Despite the advances in prices of all kinds 
of raw materials, coal and labor, the aggregate of lucrative orders 
on hand have more than made good the operating costs. 

A summary of the first quarter of 1920 shows the following: 

King Paper advanced from 15% to 19% bid and 20% asked. 
Paying 3 per cent quarterly. 

Bryant Paper Company is on a 12 per cent dividend basis, which 
with the extras are expected to boost the total for the year to 15 
or 16 and possibly more. The stock now ranges 21 to 21%. 

Monarch Paper Company is on an 8 per cent basis. This com- 
pany has just announced a capital increase from $750,000 to 
$1,500,000. The present stockholders will be offered one-third of 
this issue at $10 a share. The new stock is already at 14 asked. 
The old stock carrying the rights is quoted at 15% to 16. 

Hawthorne Paper Company is on an 8 per cent basis and has 
advanced from 11 to 12%. 

Rex stock is quoted at 16% to 17% and pays 3 per cent quar- 
terly. 

Western Board & Paper’s last sale was at 24. It is now 25 
bid and 30 asked. There is a rumor afloat that a big cash divi- 
dend will soon be declared by this concern. 

Three months ago 13 was a good price for Kalamazoo Vegeta- 
ble Parchment stock. It has gone on a 3 per cent quarterly basis 
and has jumped to 18 in value. 

Kalamazoo Paper and Standard Paper are very closely held 
and few sales occur. The former is said to be on a 2 per cent 
monthly basis. 

Watervliet Paper Company paid 24 per cent dividends in 1918 
and 1919 and is now on a 2 per cent monthly basis. 

The Eddy Paper Company has been paying one per cent a 
month and will soon declare its 4 for 1 stock dividend. Stock 
with rights is over 30 at all times. 

Bardeen is very strong, with all buyers and no sellers. The 
stock is on a 6 per cent basis and pays that. It is rumored that 
this company will within the next year carry out its intention 
of building a modern two machine mill and possibly declare a ‘big 
stock dividend. 
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his buttonhole. The flower raised the curiosity of a friend who 
inquired where he got it. The Senator explained that it had 
been presented to him by the head gardener of the government 
conservatories who was a Scotchman and a greater admirer of 
the national poet. By simulating an admiration and interest in 
the poet, he had got round the old man and secured the trophy. 
His friend determined to try the same game, so next morning 
he called at the conservatory and made a point of meeting the 
head gardener and entering into conversation with him. “I hear, 
Sandy, you are a great admirer of your national poet and I 
would like to tell you how I have studied his works, and what 
a great man he was,” began the visitor. The Scot beamed, and 
the Senator feeling encouraged, proceeded to greater flights. “Yes, 
Sandy,” said he, “the people of Scotland owe much to their poet 
and are rightly proud of having had such a great countryman 
as Willie Burns.” The Scotchman turned a withering look on 
him and expressed his contempt by repeating “Willie Burns, 
Willie. Burns! Huh, Johnny Washington, get out.” One can 
imagine the great indignation of the Scotch gardener on hearing 
the national idol referred to as Willie Burns. Study men as an 
aid to arousing their loyalty, but be careful to humor their 
prejudices. 


The Michigan Paper Company with its extras paid 14 per cent 
in dividends during 1919. 

During the past two years the Lee Paper company has paid up 
all back dividends on preferred stock and has been very pros- 
perous. It is not an active stock and the range from 125 bid to 
175 asked is a wide one. 

The MacSimBar Paper Company for 11 years didn’t pay a 
dividend and the stock had dropped to $5 a share. The change 
came in 1916 and in 1917 alone this company paid 57 per cent. 
It is now on a safe 3 per cent quarterly basis, while an extra 
2 per cent was given with the last payment. Fortunes have been 
made on this stock in the past 36 months. 





STRIKE DISTURBS CHICAGO TRADE 


The paper trade of Chicago was placed in a serious position 
by the strike of railroad switchmen last week. Embargoes on 
paper have been put into force by the railroads everywhere, 
because of their inability to handle the shipments after they 
reach the city. Carloads of paper, started from the mills to 
the city before the strike was called, are being reconsigned and 
held up awaiting the end of the trouble. The jam of freight on 
the outskirts of the city has become so great that it will require 
a week or ten days to get things straightened out after the trouble 
is settled. Local jobbers declare that there will be a paper famine 
here in less than two weeks unless the strike is brought to an 
immediate conclusion. The jobbers have been running with low 
stocks for many weeks, owing to their inability to get prompt 
shipments from the mills, and because of the heavy demand on 
the part of their customers. 

The strike has been in effect for only a week, but the shortage 
of certain grades of white paper is being felt. The local job- 
bers are working hard to pick up paper by means of the “ex- 
change” system, but the shortage is so general that it is not 
always possible to get the sort of paper wanted. Customers are 
therefore forced to wait. 

The effect of the strike on the paper market is not yet seen, 
so far as prices are concerned. It is the general opinion of mem- 
bers of the local trade that prices are high enough, and that they 
should not be advanced to the trade, regardless of the condi- 
tions which prevail. With paper backing up on them the manu- 
facturers will not have any motive to raise their prices. 
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MODEL PAPER WAREHOUSE AT READING, PA. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal 


The paper business of Charles Van Reed, at Reed and Eastern 
streets, Reading, Pa. has an unusually interesting history. 

From 1747 until the pres- 
ent day a Van Reed has 
been identified with paper. 
The home of the pioneer 
venture still is standing and 
still is being operated in 

the production of pa- 
per products. The busi- 
ness home of the fifth 
and the sixth genera- 


Paper WAREHOUSE or C. L. VAN Reep, AT READING, Pa., AND Otp HereLserG Mitt Burtt sy Henry Van REED. 


tions is generally regarded as the most modern and best appointed 
paper warehouse to be found in Pennsylvania outside of Philadel- 
phia, and, indeed, there are competent authorities who are of the 
opinion that in variety of stock, in manner of storage and dis- 
play, and in arrangement for shipping goods, there are, while 
larger, no establishments in all Pennsylvania to surpass the Van 
Reed paper house. 
Many Interesting Aspects 
In the office is the very chair used by a Van Reed three gen- 
erations back; and yet right before the chair is the most modern 
Lamson pneumatic tube system for the prompt sending of orders 
to be filled from the office to the shipping department. In a far 
end of the office stands a piece of furniture dating back to 
Colonial days and nearby a twentieth century maiden is working 
with that most modern of book keeping 
systems, the Elliott-Fisher. Van Reed time 
is still ticked by a grandfather’s clock with 
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For paper rolls, made to pattern under shop names in 
four sizes as follows: CARD 3”; MANILLA, 2%”; 
NEWS, 234”; DRUG, 2%"; 134” in length, having 
1” hole, and tumble polished when shipped. You should, 
if possible, adjust your needs to these stock sizes, with 
Prospect of prompt shipping in carlots or less, thereby 
avoiding serious delays in waiting for something 
speciak Samples cheerfully furnished. 


O. L. BARTLETT 
Mound City, Ill. 
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wooden works, going steadily along after having done duty for 
115 years. But a modern 8-day clock keeps tap on the seconds 
required for loading and unloading, an operation which, by the 
way, is conducted in the basement of the Van Reed store, which 
has accommodations under the same floor that shelters stock 
awaiting shipment for two auto trucks and a horse team which 
can be driven in from the street level. 

Two great railroad systems, the Pennsylvania and the Phila- 
delphia and Reading, are available, and the latter railroad passes 
within a few feet of the Van Reed warehouse, and now that 
Government operation has ceased, it is expected that a siding 
will be run directly into the warehouse, giving shipping facilities 
which hardly can be surpassed anywhere. 


Great Variety of Stock 

In the big store is a variety of stock adequately to supply the 
needs of a city of most diversified industrial activities and of all 
the country around about. It is the boast of Reading people that 
there is no city in the United States in the 150,000 population 
class which has as many, as large, or as diversified industries as 
this bustling Berks County metropolis, and to meet its require- 
ments there is in the Van Reed stock everything from a Blaisdell 
pencil to news in carload lots. 

News, by the way, is a grade in which the present head of the 
firm, Charles L. Van Reed, has an especial interest, because time 
was when he personally made it out of rags in the old Heidel- 
berg, now the Acme Mill, just outside Reading where the Cacoos- 
ing and the Tulpehocken creeks are in confluence, at a point which 
was selected back in 1747, by the first of the Van Reeds to come 
to this country from Holland, as an ideal one for a paper mill. 
His forbears operating the mill worked in it. for only four days a 
week. But those olden time days were from 12 to 16 hours long 
each. When they were not busy at the mill, they were either 
trundling along the road in a great canvas-covered Conestoga 
wagon, taking paper up to the State Capital, Harrisburg, some 54 
miles away, or were trundling back with the aforesaid Conestoga 
loaded with rags gathered from all the country side or assembled 
at certain points along the road to be there collected and brought 
to the mill. 

Business Founded by John Van Reed 


Foundation for the Van Reed paper connection was laid by 
John Van Reed, one of two brothers who migrated from Hol- 
land. The two set out from Philadelphia, traveling along the 
Schuylkill River until they came to what is now the outskirts of 
Reading. One decided to settle on the west side to farm, while 
the other, John Van Reed, who learned paper making in Holland, 
determined to settle on the east side, in what is now Spring 
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Township, at a point where the waters of the Cacoosing and the 
Tulpehocken mingle, and there he set up a little mill. He lived 
until the early years of the 19th century. 

The Heidelberg mill, however, was developed principally by 
Henry Van Reed, his son, who was the great-grandfather of the 
present head of the Van Reed firm. He was succeeded in busi- 
ness by his son Charles in 1826, and the latter, in turn, by his son 
Henry Z. Van Reed in 1850. 

Charles L. Van Reed became head of the business March 8, 1879. 
He continued to operate the mill until 1896, when he moved into 
Reading and opened a wholesale paper warehouse at 12 South 
Fifth street. In 1905 his son, C. Raymond Van Reed, entered the 
business and ever since has been associated with his father. Just 
three years ago, because of continuous growth, the Van Reeds 
purchased a textile mill at Reed and Elm streets, and converted 
it into a paper warehouse. It occupies a plot, 60 by 160 feet, 
and its four floors have over 28,000 square feet of area. The 
building has light on all four sides; has walls two feet thick at 
the base and 18 inches on’ the upper stories, with great thick 
floors capable of bearing almost any weight, so arranged as to 
show off stock to the best advantage from daylight-lit aisles easy 
of access. 


Convenient Store Arrangement 


In the basement is the shipping department, to which orders 
are sent by pneumatic tube. There is stored here, too, the stock 
of bags and wrapping papers, but there is still room enough for 
a driveway into which automobiles are run directly from the 
streets to be loaded, even in the stormiest weather, without pos- 
sible damage to stock. 

On the first floor of the executive offices, and the fine 
paper stock and printers’ supplies, arranged on shelves in the 
most approved modern way. On the floor above are kept ice 
cream and oyster pails, wax, paper and specialties. The top floor 
is not at present occupied by the firm. 

The location of the Van Reed warehouse has made it a dis- 
tributing point for up state towns. The firm is sole distributor 
for Berks County for the Union Bag and Paper Corporation. It 
carries an especially large stock of the well-advertised Hammer- 
mill Bond, and of the Ideal Coated Paper Company’s gummed 
papers; the Society rag; Certificate bond, as well as a general 
stock of book, news, wrapping, parchment, kraft containers and 
other specialties which are distributed by the Van Reed house 
through Berks, Lehigh, Dauphin, Schuylkill and Montgomery 
counties. 

The old Van Reed mill is now being operated by the Acme 
Paper Company on box board, container board and specialties. 


PAPER JOBBERS MEET IN CHICAGO 


Forty-eight paper dealers met in the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
last week and discussed ‘conditions in the trade. They were mem- 
bers of the Western Paper Merchants’ Association, the North- 
western Paper Dealers’ Association, and the Central States Pa- 
per Trade Association. The majority of the jobbers were on 
their way to New York, to attend the annual meetings of the 
National Paper Trade Association, of which all of them are 
members. 

In accordance with the annual custom, they got together in 
Chicago in an informal manner, and talked things over. Fred- 
erick Forchheimer, of Chatfield & Woods, Cincinnati, presided 
at the meeting. He was assisted by W. N. Gillett, of the Chicago 
Paper Company. 

The jobbers expressed the hope that no further advances would 
be made in the price of paper at the present time. The meeting 
went on record as being of the belief that there will be no re- 
cession in the demand for paper so long as the federal excess 


profits tax encourages large advertisers to spend an unusual 
amount of money for publicity purposes requiring the use of 
white paper. 

Some changes were made in the scientific plan of merchandis- 
ing, as it is known. 

Everybody sat down to luncheon together at 1.00 P. M., and 
shortly afterwards the meeting adjourned. 

The visiting paper jobbers spent a good share of their remain- 
ing time in Chicago in visiting the mill representatives, and learn- 
ing their prospects for getting orders filled. 

On Sunday the Twentieth Century Limited on the Lake Shore 
contained so many paper men that it might well have been called 
a paper men’s special. Ray Russell, local representative of Mara- 
thon Paper Mills, was active in getting up the crowd. While the 
paper men journeyed down to New York together, they planned 
to return by various routes, calling on mills, in many instances, 
while on their way. 
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Our latest Improved Machine, 
three sizes; belt or direct con- 
nected motor driven. All Bear- 
ings self-oiling, adjustable and 
water-cooled. Outside stand fit- 
ted with gauge to keep the plug 
central with the shell. 


For full particulars apply to 
DILLON MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Builders of Paper Mill Machinery 
Lawrence, Mass. 
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Pulp Machinery 


Downingtown Mfg. Co. 


Downingtown, Pa. 


The Undercut Trimmer 


The Paper Mill Cutter, combining the high- 
est degree of accuracy, speed and simplicity 
for the most exact trimming. 

The clamping power of the Undercut is not 
equalled by a~3 other cutter, and assures ab- 
solute accuracy in trimming. The safety in 
operating an Undercut is a very important 
fact to be considered, as well as simplicity 
of design and construction carried out in the 
best manner and workmanship possible. 

The speed of the Undercut 1s such that 
more cuts can be utilized in the working of 
our machine than in the high-speed cutters, 
which not only consume power, but wear out 
rapidly. 

Our Power Back Gauge Drive enables the 
operator to handle material quickly, »asily, 
and more in quantity than can be secured in 
the use of otber machines. 


For further and full information, call upon 


The Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


Builders of High Grade Paper Mill 
Machinery and Paper Bag Machinery 


Seuth Windham. Can-. 
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REPORT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the joint executive committee of the 
vocational education committee of the pulp and paper industry, 
has just issued the fifth progress report as follows: 

Since the issuance of the Fourth Progress Report on January 
15th, there has been steady progress in the preparation of text- 
book material, both in the writing and submission of manuscript 
by the authors and in revision by the editorial staff and prepara- 
tion of accompanying illustrations. 

The present status of the various volumes is summed up by 
Editor Stephenson as follows: 


Editor Stephenson’s Report 

With ,the exception of a small portion of the section on 
“Mechanics” ‘and the section on “Elementary Chemistry,” the 
author’s manuscript for Vol. I is complete. The elementary arith- 
metic and the section on “Reading Drawings” are in the hands of 
the publisher, and the section on “Mathematical Applications” is 
ready for the publisher when called for. The section on “Ele- 
mentary Electricity” with illustrations is being examined by a 
practical authority on electrical equipment and can be handed to 
the publisher in a very short time. Unless some misfortune over- 
takes us the first of June should see the material for Volume I, 
ready for the publisher. 


With regard to Volume II it is a pleasure to report that the 
manuscript and illustrations covering the principal properties of 
pulpwoods have been prepared and that these will be published 
soon in the official organs of the two associations most interested 
in the project. It is hoped that there will be a careful examina- 
tion of this material by mill men and a full discussion of the suit- 
ability of the material as presented for use by men who are most 
interested in the manufacture of pulp and paper. 


The section on “Groundwood Pulp” is well on toward comple- 
tion, the last portion of the manuscript on “Soda Pulp” is being 
examined with a view of making suggestions by one or two others 
who are co-operating with the author in the matter. The manu- 
script for the section on “Sulphate Pulp” has been received but 
slight additions may be author returns from 
The section on the “Treatment of Pulp” is in the 
editor’s hands and has been reviewed by the manager of a large 
Canadian mill who remarks that if the other portions of the 
work are as carefully done as this one, the books will be of much 
greater value than anybody had anticipated. The section on 
“Bleaching of Pulp” has been sent to a number of persons inter- 
ested in the matter and some very good suggestions have been 
received. This matter is being turned over to the author for in- 
corporation where possible and advisable in the texts. 


made when the 


Scandinavia. 


This, with the section on “Testing Materials for Pulp and Paper 
Making,” completes the material for Vol. Il which has been re- 
ported on recently. The absence of the author for sometime has 
delayed the final revision of the section on “Logging Operation” 
and at last report the section on “Sulphite Pulp” was going for- 
ward but rather slowly. The section on “Wood Preparation” was to 
have been in hand during the past month but has not yet been 
received. 

The material for Vol. III is in good shape. A brief chapter on 
the “Collection and Grading of Rags” is in hand, the “Preparation 
of Rags and other Fibres” is about finished. The section on 
“Beating” has been partly examined. The section on “Engine 
Sizing” is being rewritten a second time and the section on “Load- 
ing” is going forward and progress is being made. The section 
on “Coloring” has been received and published in Paper and the 
Pulp & Paper Magazine. If there are any criticisms of this arti- 
cle the editor would appreciate receiving them as soon as possi- 
ble, a suggestion which applies also to other material regarding 


the textbooks which appears from time to time in our journals. 
The manuscript on the “Paper Machine” is being passed about 
for examination by men in various lines of paper manufacture so 
as to have this material cover the industry as completely as possi- 
ble. The manuscript on the “Making of Handmade Papers” has 
also been received and passed on for additional examination. The 
sections just mentioned will make up Vol. III. Of the material 
to be included in Vol. IV which continues the manufacture of 
paper, the sections on “Finishing Operations,” “Tub Sizing” and 
“Paper Coating” have been received and distributed for review. 
As mentioned in the last reports a part of the manuscript on 
“Pumps” has been received and a mill superintendent who is an 
authority on equipment calls it “very good.” The author of the 
section on “Paper Testing” reports that his material will be com- 
plete within a few weeks. 


There has been received manuscript for a proposed section on 
“Experimental Equipment” which many mills already have and 
which many more in the near future will doubtless install. This 
material will be published in the trade journals and the opinion 
of the industry regarding its value as a part of the textbook 
would be of great service to the committee. An outline of this 
section has already appeared in print. 


In talking with many mill men there is a very pronounced de- 
sire to have included in the textbooks some explanation of the 
necessity of means for keeping proper account of costs of pro- 
duction. It-seems decidedly worth while to include a brief chap- 
ter on this subject and the Cost Association of the paper industry 
is co-operating with the committee in this matter. 


Course to Begin in September 


The editor and several of the gentlemen who are preparing the 
material for the course have visited a number of typical mill 
operations in order to get the benefit of practical suggestions and 
experience with respect to various types of machines and methods, 
and every opportunity is being taken to secure criticisms upon all 
sections of the textbooks from those best qualified to judge the 
material prepared. 


The first few pages of Vol. I have been set up and proved on 
three grades of paper for examination by the committee and ap- 
proval by them of the character of the work and the style. These 
pages show all the type that will be used in the volume. When 
approved by the committee the publishers are ready to go ahead 
with the setting of the book. The committee will thus have an 
opportunity of examining the appearance of the type when printed 
on three different papers and it is hoped that a selection of the 
color and quality can be decided on shortly. 


The committee is now proceeding with the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the offering of instruction beginning next September 
through the co-operation of Vocational Education Boards, Uni- 
versity Extension Departments and other public agencies. It is 
expected that by next fall opportunity will be afforded for all 
who so desire to begin, through some of these means, the study 
of the first volume of the textbooks. 


TO APPOINT PULPWOOD COMMISSION 


The House Committee on Foreign Affairs will hold a hearing 
on Monday, April 26 on the Underwood Resolution which pro- 
vides for the appointment of a commission to take up the pulp- 
wood situation with the Canadian Provincial Governments. It 
will be remembered that this resolution which was introduced by 
Senator Underwood of Alabama passed the upper house some 
time ago. 
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est degree of accuracy, speed and simplicity 
for the most exact trimming. 

The clamping power of the Undercut is not 
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solute accuracy in trimming. The safety in 
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best manner and workmanship possible. 
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REPORT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the joint executive committee of the 
vocational education committee of the pulp and paper industry, 
has just issued the fifth progress report as follows: 

Since the issuance of the Fourth Progress Report on January 
15th, there has been steady progress in the preparation of text- 
book material, both in the writing and submission of manuscript 
by the authors and in revision by the editorial staff and prepara- 
tion of accompanying illustrations. 

The present status of the various volumes is summed up by 
Editor Stephenson as follows: 


Editor Stephenson’s Report 

With ,the exception of a small portion of the section on 
“Mechanics” ‘and the section on “Elementary Chemistry,” the 
author’s manuscript for Vol. I is complete. The elementary arith- 
metic and the section on “Reading Drawings” are in the hands of 
the publisher, and the section on “Mathematical Applications” is 
ready for the publisher when called for. The section on “Ele- 
mentary Electricity” with illustrations is being examined by a 
practical authority on electrical equipment and can be handed to 
the publisher in a very short time. Unless some misfortune over- 
takes us the first of June should see the material for Volume I, 
ready for the publisher. 

With regard to Volume II it is a pleasure to report that the 
manuscript and illustrations covering the principal properties of 
pulpwoods have been prepared and that these will be published 
soon in the official organs of the two associations most interested 
in the project. It is hoped that there will be a careful examina- 
tion of this material by mill men and a full discussion of the suit- 
ability of the material as presented for use by men who are most 
interested in the manufacture of pulp and paper. 

The section on “Groundwood Pulp” is well on toward comple- 
tion, the last portion of the manuscript on “Soda Pulp” is being 
examined with a view of making suggestions by one or two others 
who are co-operating with the author in the matter. The manu- 
script for the section on “Sulphate Pulp” has been received but 
slight may the author returns from 
Scandinavia. The section on the “Treatment of Pulp” is in the 
editor’s hands and has been reviewed by the manager of a large 
Canadian mill who remarks that if the other portions of the 
work are as carefully done as this one, the books will be of much 
greater value than anybody had anticipated. The section on 
“Bleaching of Pulp” has been sent to a number of persons inter- 
ested in the matter and some very good suggestions have been 
received. This matter is being turned over to the author for in- 
corporation where possible and advisable in the texts. 


additions be made when 


This, with the section on “Testing Materials for Pulp and Paper 
Making,” completes the material for Vol. Il which has been re- 
ported on recently. The absence of the author for sometime has 
delayed the final revision of the section on “Logging Operation” 
and at last report the section on “Sulphite Pulp” was going for- 
ward but rather slowly. The section on “Wood Preparation” was to 
have been in hand during the past month but has not yet been 
received, 

The material for Vol. III is in good shape. A brief chapter on 
the “Collection and Grading of Rags” is in hand, the “Preparation 
of Rags and other Fibres” is about finished. The section on 
“Beating” has been partly examined. The section on “Engine 
Sizing” is being rewritten a second time and the section on “Load- 
ing” is going forward and progress is being made. The section 
on “Coloring” has been received and published in Paper and the 
Pulp & Paper Magazine. If there are any criticisms of this arti- 
cle the editor would appreciate receiving them as soon as possi- 
ble, a suggestion which applies also to other material regarding 


the textbooks which appears from time to time in our journals. 
The manuscript on the “Paper Machine” is being passed about 
for examination by men in various lines of paper manufacture so 
as to have this material cover the industry as completely as possi- 
ble. The manuscript on the “Making of Handmade Papers” has 
also been received and passed on for additional examination. The 
sections just mentioned will make up Vol. III. Of the material 
to be included in Vol. IV which continues the manufacture of 
paper, the sections on “Finishing Operations,” “Tub Sizing” and 
“Paper Coating” have been received and distributed for review. 
As mentioned in the last reports a part of the manuscript on 
“Pumps” has been received and a mill superintendent who is an 
authority on equipment calls it “very good.” The author of the 
section on “Paper Testing” reports that his material will be com- 
plete within a few weeks. 

There has been received manuscript for a proposed section on 
“Experimental Equipment” which many mills already have and 
which many more in the near future will doubtless install. This 
material will be published in the trade journals and the opinion 
of the industry regarding its value as a part of the textbook 
would be of great service to the committee. An outline of this 
section has already appeared in print. 


In talking with many mill men there is a very pronounced de- 
sire to have included in the textbooks some explanation of the 
necessity of means for keeping proper account of costs of pro- 
duction. It-seems decidedly worth while to include a brief chap- 
ter on this subject and the Cost Association of the paper industry 
is co-operating with the committee in this matter. 


Course to Begin in September 


The editor and several of the gentlemen who are preparing the 
material for the course have visited a number of typical mill 
operations in order to get the benefit of practical suggestions and 
experience with respect to various types of machines and methods, 
and every opportunity is being taken to secure criticisms upon all 
sections of the textbooks from those best qualified to judge the 
material prepared. 


The first few pages of Vol. I have been set up and proved on 
three grades of paper for examination by the committee and ap- 
proval by them of the character of the work and the style. These 
pages show all the type that will be used in the volume. When 
approved by the committee the publishers are ready to go ahead 
with the setting of the book. The committee will thus have an 
opportunity of examining the appearance of the type when printed 
on three different papers and it is hoped that a selection of the 
color and quality can be decided on shortly. 

The committee is now proceeding with the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the offering of instruction beginning next September 
through the co-operation of Vocational Education Boards, Uni- 
versity Extension Departments and other public agencies. It is 
expected that by next fall opportunity will be afforded for all 
who so desire to begin, through some of these means, the study 
of the first volume of the textbooks. 


TO APPOINT PULPWOOD COMMISSION 


The House Committee on Foreign Affairs will hold a hearing 
on Monday, April 26 on the Underwood Resolution which pro- 
vides for the appointment of a commission to take up the pulp- 
wood situation with the Canadian Provincial Governments. It 
will be remembered that this resolution which was introduced by 
Senator Underwood of Alabama passed the upper house some 
time ago. 
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SOLE AGENTS in the United States, Canada, Mexico and Cuba for 


FINNISH CELLULOSE ASSOCIATION, HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 
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FINNISH WOOD PULP UNION, HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


comprising all and every Sulphite, Sulphate, Kraft and Ground Wood Pulp aad Board 
Mill in independent Finland, whether ready or under erection, manufacturers of 
superior grades of Bleached and Unbleached Sulphites, Easy Bleaching Sulphates and 
Kraft Pulps, also dry and wet brown and white Mechanical Wood Pulp and Wood Pulp 
Boards, are known the world over. : 
Total tonnage aggregating 600,000 tons yearly 
Get the most for your money by getting next to our qualities and prices! 
[INQUIRIES SOLICITED! WIRE US ANY TIME AT OUR EXPENSE! 


WOOD <& PULP 


Lagerloef Trading Company, Inc. 


18 East 4I1st Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Joint Congressional Committee on Printing on Monday of 
this week submitted to Congress a very thorough and compre- 
hensive report on government periodicals and printing. The com- 
mittee, in its report, has the following to say on the subject of 
paper: 

Owing to extraordinary market and manufacturing conditions 
brought about by the war, it has been almost impossible to obtain 
paper for the Government Printing Office by contract at anything 
like a reasonable price. The committee therefore directed the Pub- 
lic Printer to buy nearly all the vast quantities required for war 
printing in the open market at the lowest competitive prices quoted 
at the time for suitable stock. This procedure has greatly in- 
creased the detail work of the committee, as each proposed pur- 
chase has to be examined and passed upon. Such transactions 
number several thousand in the course of a year. 


Profitable for the Government 


The judgment of the committee in refusing to enter into annual 
contracts for paper during the critical war period and in directing 
the Public Printer to buy his stock in the open market at cur- 
rent prices proved to be most profitable for the Government. 
When the committee opened the bids for one year during the 
war, it decided that the prices quoted for annual contracts were 
entirely too high and rejected all of the proposals at that time. 
As a result, paper for the year was bought in the open market 
from time to time, thereby effecting an actual saving to the Gov- 
ernment of $846,278.14, according to a comparison by the Public 
Printer with what the same paper would have cost had the bids 
for annual contracts been accepted by the committee. 

By a careful supervision over the open market purchases, the 
committee has also been able to effect additional savings in the 
expenditures for paper. For example, in November, 1919, the 
committee disapproved the bids then submitted for some 4,000,000 
pounds of print paper and directed the Public Printer to solicit 
new proposals. Much lower prices were then obtained and the 
paper was bought at a net saving of $52,000 on this purchase 
alone. 


Printing Business Vitally Affected 


As is well known, the scarcity of paper and its abnormal price 
have vitally affected the printing business during the war. Many 
times it has been almost impossible to get paper at any price. 
This situation, coupled with the enormous requirements for paper 
by the war activities of the Government and its extravagant use 
by the various publicity and propaganda bureaus, has made the 
work of the committee most difficult and trying, but it is believed 
the record proves that its efforts to effect economies have been 
highly successful even under such adverse conditions. 

Further evidence of the economies that have resulted from the 
committee’s supervision over the public printing and binding is 
contained in a comparative statement prepared by the Public 
Printer covering production in the Government Printing Office 
for the eight months of the fiscal years 1919 and 1920, bringing 
the comparison up to March 1, 1920. 


Decrease of Almost Million Dollars 


This statement shows that the computed product of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office for the eight months of the present fiscal year 
decreased almost a million dollars. During the first eight months 
of the fiscal year 1919 the computed product amounted to $8,- 
060,169.95, while for the first eight months of the fiscal year 1920 
the computed product amounted to $7,065,373.08, or a decrease of 
$994,796.87. The Public Printer states that this was due largely 
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to the material decrease in “edition” work, which is shown by the 
following figures comparing the first eight months of the fiscal year 
1919 with the same period of the fiscal year 1920: 

In 1919 the total number of sheets folded in pamphlet binding 
section was 180,373,682 as compared with 152,372,964 for 1920, or 
a decrease of 28,000,718. The number of signatures sewed, which 
indicates the edition work of the bindery, for the eight months of 
1919 was 91,388,080 as compared with 67,993,510 for 1920, or a de- 
crease of 23,394,570. The number of cases made, which indicates 
the number of books bound for the eight months of 1919 was 
2,992,188 as compared with 1,612,870 for 1920, or a decrease of 
1,379,318. 


Marked Decrease in Printing 


There was a marked decrease also in the printing for the fiscal 
year 1919 from that done in the fiscal year 1918. In the fiscal year 
1918 the Government Printing Office charged for a total of 8- 
509,053,764 printed pages, as compared with 6,932,259,276 for the 
fiscal year 1919, or a decrease for the year of 1,576,794,488. For 
the fiscal year 1918 the number of bound publications was 4,395,- 
461, as compared with 3,465,229 in the fiscal year 1919, or a de- 
crease in the bound publications for the year of 930,232. 

This material decrease in the product of the Government Print- 
ing Office has had a marked effect also on the quantity of print 
paper used by that establishment. For the first eight months of 
the fiscal year 1920, ending March 1, 1920, the Public Printer re- 
ports charges for paper (including envelopes) entering into the 
product of the Government Printing Office at $2,206,734.38, as 
compared with charges of $3,114,919.10 for the first eight months 
of 1919. This shows a decrease of $908,184.72 in the paper used 
for Government printing during the present fiscal year, although 
the price of paper has greatly increased during the same period. 

For the eight months of 1919 paper represented 39 per cent of 
the total printing charges, while for the eight months of 1920 
it represents only 33 per cent, or a decrease of six per cent. For 
the entire fiscal year 1919 the charges for paper going into the 
product of the Government Printing Office amounted to $,679,- 
177.16, as compared with $4,753,924.58 for the fiscal year 1918, 
which, due to war requirements, represented the largest quantity 
of paper ever used by the Government Printing Office in any 
year of its history. The decrease in 1919 from that of 1918 was 
$74,747.42. The further decrease of $900,000 for the first eight 
months of the present fiscal year indicates the progress that is 
being made by the Government in its economies in the use of 


paper. 


STRONG PAPER CO. BUYS BUILDING 

The Strong Paper Company has bought the new brick fac- 
tory building and land at 61 and 63 Hubbard street, Middle- 
town, Conn. The deai involved about $30,000. The building 
is now used by the Ambassador Stationery Company, which 
was recently taken over by the Strong Paper Company. 

The land extends from a point on the west side of Hubbard 
street and runs south along the west side, taking in the new 
brick factory. The building, which is four stories high, was 
built some years ago by the Middletown Silver Company. 
When the Ambassador Stationery Company was organized it 
took a lease on the building, occupying the first three floors. 

The Strong Paper Company was recently incorporated at 
the Secretary of State’s office in Hartford. It is doing a busi- 
ness in stationery and manufacturers’ stationery of all kinds 
and cardboard and paper material. 
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CRITICAL SITUATION IN PAPER 


The following letter was sent by E. T. Meredith, secretary of 
the Department of Agriculture to President George W. Sisson, Jr., 
and read Thursday at the meeting of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association : 

“The mest critical pulp and paper situation in the history of the 
United States,” was the way in which Secretary E. T. Meredith 
of the Department of Agriculture outlined the federal attitude 
toward the paper industry, in a letter to the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, read at the Thursday morning session of the 
convention by Carlile P. Winslow, director of the Federal Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., as his representative. He 
said in part: 

“The news print situation is most serious. Our demand for 
news print increased uniformly from 569,000 tons in 1899 to 1,- 
760,000 tons in 1919, approximately 200 per cent. Present demands, 
abnormal though they may seem, because of greatly increased ad- 
vertising, are merely an incident in the rapidly growing demand for 
news print paper. The most disturbing phase of the matter is that 
ten years ago when the development of our industry stopped, the 
United States was practically self-supporting in news print pro- 
duction. Today we are dependent upon other countries for the 
equivalent of two-thirds of the pulp wood, pulp or news print which 
goes into American newspapers. Our news print industry is concen- 
trated largely in New England, New York and the lake states. I 
am told that 60 per cent of the pulp and paper concerns in New 
York have no stumpage of their own, and that less than five have 
enough timberland for future continuous operation. The predicted 
life of the industry in the northeast states is alarmingly short. We 
have on the other hand, large quantities of suitable news print 
woods in the Pacific Northwest and in Alaska. 

“A far greater degree of independence in news print manufac- 
ture can be accomplished by two measures, the development of the 
industry in the Pacific Northwest and ‘in Alaska, and the large scale 
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Parsons Quality Paper 
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Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER.—The Best Paper for Blank Books. 
DEFENDUM LINEN LEDGER.—The Popular Paper for Loose Leaf Systems. 
PARSONS MERCANTILE RECORD.—A Medium Price Ledger of Good Strength. 
PARSONS BOND.—The Highest Grade Bond Made. 
OLD HAMPDEN BOND.—Made in White and Six Colors—The Paper for Business. 
PARSONS MERCANTILE BOND.—Made in White Only. 
PARSONS GOTHIC BOND.—A Beautiful Bond Paper at a Medium Price. 
PARSONS LINEN.—A High Grade Linen with a Distinctive Finish. 
PARSONS ROSE WHITE LINEN.—For High Grade Printing or Lithographing. 
PARCHMENT BRISTOL.—The Strongest Bristol Made. 
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growing of timber in New England and the Lake states. A funda- 
mental question is the permanent supply of raw materials through 
the practice of forestry in both the east and west. 

“The capacity of the Department of Agriculture to serve your 
industry, and, through it, the interests of the public rests funda- 
mentally upon two things: first its ability to hold well-trained and 
experienced men under the compensation afforded by Congress; 
second its financial resources for undertaking or extending work 
of obvious importance. The present situation of the Federal de- 
partments in both of these respects is extremely critical.” 


INCREASED PRODUCTION PROGRAM 

The Preliminary program of the “Increased Production” Con- 
vention which is the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. A. to be held at Atlantic City, April 26 
through April 29, has just been announced. 

The convention days are divided into general sessions and group 
meetings. On April 26 the National Councillors will hold their 
conference; the first general session of the convention proper will 
be held on April 27 at which reports will be made. On the after- 
noon of the same day group meetings will be held, sub-divided 
into railroads, shipping, cost-accounting, foreign commerce, 
finance, domestic distribution, and the business press. 

On the evening of April 27 a general session will be held when 
government in relation to production will be discussed, federal 
taxation and international finance in relation to world production. 
On April 28 a general session will be held in the morning fol- 
lowed by group meetings divided into highways, industrial pro- 
duction, civic development, and insurance, also continuing the 
discussion on shipping and cost accounting. On April 29 a gen- 
eral session will be held to be closed by the adoption of the reso- 
lutions of the convention. Preparations are being made which 
insure this convention being one of the largest* which has ever 
been held by the National Chamber. 
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WISCONSIN PAPER MILLS 


Installation of a new paper machine in the plant of the North- 
ern Paper Mills at Green Bay, Wis., completed last week, in- 
creases the company’s output by nearly fifty per cent and makes 
it one of the largest toilet and toweling paper mills in the 
country. The mill now has a capacity of 80 tons a day. Six ma- 
chines are in operation. 

Extensive enlargements of the plant were necessary to house 
the new equipment. Welfare of the employees was considered 
when the additions were built and provision was made for a 
well arranged and modern clubroom. The addition was com- 
pleted some time ago and installation of the machine had been 
in progress for several weeks. 

The Northern Paper Mills has experienced a rather phenomenal 
growth. Organized in 1901, the company worried through the 
first year with a total business of $25,000. Only one machine was 
in operation. Now the plant contains siz machines and expects 
to do a business in excess of $2,500,000 in 1920. 

The company operates an 80-ton sulphite mill which not only 
supplies sufficient chemical pulp for the paper mill but provides 
a small quantity for other concerns. Most of the wood is pur- 
chased on the open market but the company has extensive tim- 
ber holdings from which it can draw in case satisfactory purchases 
cannot be made. The ground wood pulp is purchased from out- 
side plants, much of it coming from Canada. 

The Northern Paper Mills has embarked on an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign, buying space in several magazines of nation- 
wide circulation. 


Fort Howard Paper Co. Prosperous 


Green Bay’s claim to being one of the largest tissue paper 
manufacturing centers in the world was given more weight when 
the newly organized Fort Howard Paper company began work 
on an addition to its new plant. The new structure will be 100 
feet square, three stories high and of brick and concrete con- 
struction. It will be used for conversion of tissue paper manu- 
factured in the machine room to napkins, towels and toilet pa- 
pers. The upper floor will be used for core production and stor- 
age. The second floor will contain the rewinder rooms, paper 
folders and other special machinery which the company has pur- 
chased. A printing plant and warehouse will occupy the first 
floor. 

A new paper machine has been ordered for delivery in June 
and it is expected to have it in operation by September 1. The 
present working force of 90 people will be doubled. 

The plant is now running at capacity. A market has been 
found not only for the present production but for the increased 
output which the new building and machinery will make pos- 
sible. 


The Fort Howard Paper Company was incorporated in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, and started operations in its new mill January 1, 
1920. The plant was hardly started when it was seen that more 
room would be needed at once and plans were made for enlarg- 
ing the plant. The company’s product consists of crepe toilet 
paper, paper napkins and towels. The company is financed al- 
most entirely by Green Bay capital. At the annual meeting in 
February the stockholders issued $100,000 worth of seven per 
cent preferred stock, the greater portion of which was immedi- 
ately taken up by owners of common stock. While the company 
is the youngest in the Green Bay paper mill family, it has made 
much progress and faces an exceptionally bright future, accord- 
ing to paper mill men. 

Nekoosa-Edwards Co. Increases Wages 
Salary increases were granted to between 800 and 900 men in 
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MAKING IMPROVEMENTS, 


the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company mills at Nekoosa, Wis., 
and Port Edwards, Wis., when those two mills returned to the 
three tour system. The new scale provides for wages equal to 
those paid to similar classes of labor in Wisconsin paper mills. 
Outside men who have been paid a minimum of 44 cents an hour 
will receive 50 cents hereafter. Men employed on the tours will 
receive a minimum of 56 cents an hour under the new schedule. 

The eight hour day plan has not been worked out in all de- 
partments as yet but will be put into operation as rapidly as pos- 
sible. According to Franz Rosebush, employment manager, the 
first survey indicated that about 100 extra men would be re- 
quired when the tour system was re-established but this number 
was reduced to a large extent because a large number of workers 
have since been employed. Transfer of several men from out- 
side work to the tours has still further decreased the number 
of men needed. 


Will Not Adopt Daylight Saving 


An effort was made at a meeting of superintendents and fore- 
men of the two mills to adopt a daylight saving plan but it was 
agreed that considerable confusion would be caused unless other 
industries took the same action. It was decided to remain on the 
old schedule unless the Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Company at Grand Rapids, near by, adopted the new plan. 

Efforts to secure general approval of daylight saving in Stev- 
ens Point also failed. Several of the stores and a few of the 
industries are starting and quitting an hour earlier but the paper 
mills are operating on the old schedule. When the question 
was submitted to workers in the Whiting-Plover plant only two 
votes favored the change. The Wisconsin River Paper Com- 
pany and the Stevens Point division of the Consolidated Company 
also opposed the new schedule. 


John Strange Paper Co. Sued 


The John Strange Paper Company of Menasha, Wis., is de- 
fendant in a suit started by the Kieckhefer Box Company of Mil- 
waukee, now on trial in circuit court at Oshkosh. The Mil- 
waukee company is suing for $275,000 damages arising from the 
alleged failure of the defendant company to carry out a contract 
whereby the latter was to install certain machinery, erect build- 
ings and otherwise arrange to supply the former with certain 
kinds and qualities of paper board. The defendant company, in 
its answer, avers it is completely justified for the action it has 
taken in the matter. 

Because of the many technicalities and the number of witnesses 
involved, it is believed the case will continue for several weeks. 
In order to familiarize himself with conditions at the defendant’s 
plant, the judge made a personal inspection of the property shortly 
after the trial opened. Several of the most prominent attorneys 
in Wisconsin are participating in the case. 


D. R. Mead Resigns from Stevens Point Division 


D. R. Mead, Grand Rapids, manager of the Stevens Point divi- 
sion mill of the Consolidated Wate: Power and Paper Com- 
pany for the last two years, has resigned to become manager of 
the new Peshtigo Pulp and Paper Company’s plant at Peshtigo, 
Wis. He has sold his residence in Grand Rapids and will make 
his home in Marinette hereafter. 

Mr. Mead has announced that he has acquired stock in the 
new company. He has had considerable experience as a paper 
mill manager and had charge of constructing the Stevens Point 
mill. L. A. DeGuerre, engineer for the Consolidated company, 
designed the Peshtigo Company’s plant and is the engineer in 
charge of construction. 
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KRerent incorporations 





Prosst & SmitH, Manhattan, New York, paper products. Capi- 
tal, $20,000. Incorporators: C. A. Probst, W. Smith, H. Silver, 
1226 46th street, Brooklyn. 

J. Meyers STATIONERY AND PrintiInc CoMpANy, Manhattan, 
New York. Capital, $100,000. Incorporators: J. Meyers, L. H. 
Levy, A. J. Hirsh, 21 Convent avenue. 

NaTIONAL City Paper Corporation, Manhattan, New York, 500 
shares preferred stock, $100 each; 200 shares common, no par 
value; active capital, $51,000. Incorporators: H. Z. Schniewind, 
J. Danckwart, H. I. Fowler, 261 Broadway. 

C. R. HoyMe Corporation, Manhattan, New York, make articles 
of paper, wood and metals. Capital $300,000. C. R. Hoyme, W. J. 
Elias, S. L. Schmucker, 150 West 57th street. 

PROGRESSIVE CORRUGATED Paper MACHINERY CoMPANY, Brook- 
lyn, New York. Capital, $10,000. Incorporators: L. H. and W. 
F. Schroeder, J. Linskila, 37 Bartlett street, Brooklyn. 

Capito. Fotptnc Paper Box Company, Manhattan, New York. 
Capital, $20,000. Incorporators: H. and B. Tabachnikoff, W. 
Kanovitz, 818 Hart street, Brooklyn. 


Owing to the almost complete exhaustion of paper stocks in 
South Russia, the newspapers of that country have been compelled 
to shut up shop. Only a few are still running, and these are 
printed on heavy brown wrapping paper that is doled out to them 
from the government stock, and contain only notices and orders 
from the military authorities to the civil population. A few still 
maintain their blackboard bulletins, but the sources of news are 
so inaccurate, and the news itself so late-in arriving, that they are 
worse than useless. 

As a result of this situation, with no definite information ob- 


DRIVE YOUR 
MACHINERY 
WITH DE LAVAL 
GEARED STEAM 
TURBINES 


to show the most economical results. 


The De Laval Double-Helical Gear makes. a highly efficient tur- 
bine drive possible and is not a new or experimental development as 
many De Laval geared turbines have been in use for more than 25 years. 

They are produced in a shop devoted exclusively to precision manu- 
facture on a limit-gage, interchangeable basis. Conservative tooth pressures 
and velocities are adhered to in their design, which, with the best mate- 
rials and workmanship, results in smooth, quiet running and long life. 

Regardless of what you require power for, whether it be driving 
ships’ propellers, steel mills, paper mills, centrifugal pumps and blowers, 
electrical machinery, or mill shafting, the De Laval turbine can be adapted 


State conditions fully and our engineers will submit their advice and suggestions. 
Ask for Bulletin N45 


DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE CO., Trenton, N. J. 


tainable, the people-live on rumors. Into one town, where there 
is a serious housing shortage, will come a rumor that a nearby 
city has plenty of empty houses. At once there is a whole exodus. 
But the Promised Land proves to have denied its promise, for 
when the people get there they find that the rumor was false. 
Again it may be news of cheap bread, or large quantities of shoes 
in another district. The entire population is continually on the 
move, the prey of every unconfirmed bit of gossip. And dozens 
of cities have been captured by the simple expedient of sending 
in a few secret agents to spread the rumor that a large hostile 
army is advancing. Everyone flees in panic, leaving the gates open 
to any band of marauders that may happen to take a fancy to 
enter. 

The American Red Cross mission to South Russia has been 
obliged to keep its own observer at the front so as to have ac- 
curate knowledge of what is really going on. Many districts 
which were to receive medical aid and supplies of food and cloth- 
ing are now in the hands of the Bolsheviki. In a country where 
news travels only by word of mouth and varies according to the 
whim of the teller, the Red Cross found it absolutely necessary 
to have its own news gatherer. 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORP. TO INCREASE STOCK 


The directors of Union Bag and Paper Corporation, at a meet- 
ing held Tuesday, resolved that it was advisable to capitalize 
$5,000,000 of their surplus and ordered a stockholders’ meeting 
called for the purpose of increasing the authorized capital stock 
from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000. 

A stock dividend of 50 per cent. was declared from this in- 
creased stock when authorized, and the balance will be held in 
the treasury for lawful corporate purposes. In the opinion of 
the directors there is nothing in the present situation which would 
lead them to believe that the company will not be able to continue 
their present 8 per cent. per annum rate of dividend. 










































































































































































































Screens Paper Cleaner 
More of it~All the time ~At the 
Lowest Cost per Ton per Hour. 


The growing, insistent demand by paper manufacturers for Bird 
Inward Flow Rotary Screens is by no chance an accident. 


Rather is it due to a healthy appreciation of what they are helping 
to accomplish. 


Everywhere—at the lowest cost per ton per hour—Bird Screens are screen- 
ing stock clean—more of it—and doing it day in and day out, year in and 
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They fill a long-felt need for a large-capacity, long-service Rotary Screen. 
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| A MODEL PAPER 


On the occasion recently of the visit of the American delegates 
to the San Rafael mill of the Compania de las Fabricas de Paper 
de San Rafael y Anexas, S. A., Mexico, a handsome booklet 
describing the property of the concern was published from which 
the following description of the San Rafael mill is taken: 

The San Rafael Mill is the largest of the plants which are owned 
by the Compania de Fabricas de San Rafael y Anexas, S. A. It 
is located at the foothill of the beautiful snow crown mountain 
Ixtlaccihuatl, in the Chalco District, State of Mexico. 

The factory is equipped with seven machines: No. 1, an Ameri- 
can machine used for news paper manufacture, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 40,000 kilos. This machine is able to supply the whole 
country with this kind of paper as it produces more paper than 
the Republic can consume. 


PLANT OF COMPANIA FABRICAS DE PAPEL 


The company has, besides, other American machines with a 
capacity for 24,000 kilcs daily, also for news paper. 

On the five remaining machines paper of all kinds is made, 
including wrapping, manilas, cardboard, poster and colored papers. 

The production capacity is now of 100,000 kilos daily; yet the 
factory is ready to double this amount with no other expenses 
than those of machinery. 

The San Rafael Company has also a very up-to-date factory: 
“El Progreso Industrial,” for the manufacture of fine paper, 
writing papers, bond papers, ccated papers, litho enamel, book 
papers and covers. 

The San Rafael factory produces also mechanical ground wood 
pulp made in 11 grinders and sulphite pulp, in five digesters. It 
has also a complete plant with three digesters and five beaters to 
produce ordinary pulp. These plants are under course of recon- 
struction and at the end of the present year they will be able 
to supply more than 100,000 kilos of paper daily, making unneces- 
sary the introduction of foreign pulp. 
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MILL IN MEXICO 


The first department of the paper factory is the “Beating De- 
partment” with 24 beaters. 

From the balcony of this department is seen the great room 
containing the seven paper machines. 

Next are the “Supercalenders,” after which one may see the 
large room in which is housed the “Cutting and Reeling Depart- 
ment.” Continuing one finds the “Sorting and Finishing Room.” 
Under these are the magnificent store rocms for the paper with 
the adjoining “Packing and Shipping Department.” 

In front of the factory there is a road used especially for the 
shipment of paper with a huge dock on which may be placed at 
one time enough paper to fill ten cars. The front of the building 
is made up of doors and windows which may be opened simul- 
taneously to discharge large bulks of paper. 


ee 


DE SAN RAFAEL y ANEXAS, S. A. 


The factory also has an elegant mechanical department with an 
iron foundry, brass foundry and forges which are used to repair 
the machinery. A supply shop is also maintained where missing 
machinery parts may be obtained. 

The factory has two groups of steam boilers, eight in each group. 
In the old group all factory wastes are burned, the new group 
burning petroleum to supply which the factory maintains two 
large tanks of 10,000 barrels capacity each. There is also a 
special railway switch where tank cars may discharge fuel oil into 
the depositories. 

One of the notable detail8 of the San Rafael factory is its 
method of obtaining power supply. Although the company re- 
ceives power from two states—Veracruz and Puebla—over a spe- 
cial line extending more than sixty miles, it has besides its own 
power plants, five in number, with a water supply of 3,280 cubic 
feet. The water from these falls comes from the melting of the 
snow on the mountain Ixtlaccihuatl and is very pure. The first 
falls has 1,300 feet, the second 1,000, the third 160 feet, the fourth 
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490 feet (the factory is located at this point) and the fifth 330 
feet, terminating below the station of Zavaleta, near the San 
Rafael and Atlixco railroad where the company has another fac- 
tory, the “Mechanical Ground Wood Pulp.” 

From such a height of 3,280 feet each litre of water accord- 
ingly can produce work equal to ten horsepower in the five water- 
falls. 


Has Picturesque Location 


The factory has a most picturesque location, surrounded by 
mountains and dominating a view of a valley from which may be 
seen the beautiful Valley of Mexico and the extinguished volcanoes 
which are below the aforementioned factory. 

The factory is surrounded by a beautiful cedar forest designed 
especially for the workmen, each of whom is furnished living 
quarters gratis. There is also a beautiful residence for the fore- 


BOSTON 


Illustration of the difficulties under which the paper trade of 
Boston is doing business under the prevailing law of supply and 
demand is furnished by the fact that during the past week several 
of the larger wholesalers have empldyed fleets of auto trucks to 
do the long and short hauling in which the railroads have failed 
them. One firm, the Stone & Andrew Company, has drafted no 
less than ten trucks to relieve the curtailed traffic situation be- 
tween this city and New York, insofar as it affects its business, 
and other firms are employing the same means to a greater or 
lesser extent to supply the needs of the small concerns and the 
country and weekly publishers throughout New England who are 
dependent upon them in the issuance of their periodicals. 

“The worst of the situation, so far as these ‘little fellows’ are 
concerned,” said Max Frank of the John Carter & Co. to a PAPER 
TRADE JOURNAL representative, “appears to be that unless there is 
a speedy and material improvement not only in the matter of 
production but in the facilities for moving the same, they will 
have to suspend publication. The under production of news and 
magazine papers has been a menace to the publishing business 
ever since before the war in spite of the fact that it is even now 
far above the normal production of five years ago. The increased 
demand since the war is due not only to the great number of 
publication enterprises which have been launched since that time 
but to the vastly amplified activities along all lines of commercial 
endeavor that has resulted in thousands of tons of additional 
stock being used for advertising purposes. 

“T doubt if the proposed legislation cutting down the percentage 
of stock used by the big dailies in order that the small publisher 
may not be shut off altogether is ever put in force and if it is 
do not believe it will have the desired effect. The question has 
come to be one of a survival of the fittest. 

“Of course the labor and traffic situation that has been created 
this winter, and still éxists, has added immeasurably to the em- 
barrassment of the jobber. Those who have had stock enough on 
hand to cover delayed shipments and thereby been able to take 
care of the small publishers depending upon them are about ‘all in’ 
so far as surplus stock is concerned. The result of a further cur- 
tailment of facilities for moving even the stock that is manufac- 
tured would seem to spell inevitable disaster in the directions that 
I have mentioned.” 

W. B. Stevenson, of the A. Storrs & Bement Company, attributes 
much of the responsibility for the present paper troubles of the 
United States to a short sighted policy during the war when the 
markets of the world, turning to this country and Canada for a 
tonnage previously secured from European sources, were allowed 
to bleed domestic sources of supply to the whiteness of the pa- 
per they demanded—and secured. 

Then, in Mr. Stevenson’s opinion, would have been the time for 
conservation. During the war, with many of the print mills de- 
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man with a hotel, restaurant and quarters for the bachelor 
employees. 

The town with all its expenses and incomes, to which the com- 
pany makes ample contribution, is administered by a Council of 
Workers and Employees which has complete control and is elected 
annually by the votes of the workmen, women being granted the 
suffrage. 

It is a model of organization which is an honor to San Rafael. 

The factory is situated 60 miles from Mexico City and has 
magnificent grounds of more than 25,000 acres at the foot of the 
volcano Popocatepetl. 

The San Rafael & Atlixco railroad, one of whose first stock- 
holders was the Company of San Rafael, joins these magnificent 
mountains of Popocatepetl with the factory and with the City of 
Mexico. The factory is situated more than 8,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 


DOING BUSINESS UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


voted entirely to Government production, the others were soon 
badly crippled through the unusual demands upon their capacities 
and today are generally from five to ten months behind in their 
tonnage orders. The only way they will ever catch up will be 
through the renewal of equipment, and under present conditions 
it will take five years to accomplish this renewal. To what plane 
the paper trade will be reduced meantime Mr. Stevenson de- 
clines to prophecy. 

In spite, however, of the pessimistic point of view of many of 
the leaders in the Boston jobbing trade it is agreed that never 
before have there been so many announcements of enlargements 
of paper making plants as are now being made almost daily. 


GIVE UP CANADIAN NEWS PRINT CONTROL 


Control over news print is to be relinquished, the Board of 
Commerce has announced, at Ottawa, Ont. 

The announcement follows the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Price Brothers’ case that news print paper was not a nec- 
essary of life within the meaning of that expression as used in 
the Combines and Fair Prices act and that the powers exercised 
by the Board of Commerce as news print controller were with- 
out jurisdiction and inoperative in law. 

The board points out that the effect of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision is to render inoperative the orders-in-council constituting 
the Board of Commerce controller of news print paper in Canada 
and for this reason the board announces its intention of aban- 
doning the control of news print, unless the board is subsequently 
invested, if that be legally possible, with competently granted 
power. 

The board’s announcement adds that the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion does not involve the general powers of the Board of Com- 
merce except in so far as it, to some extent, limits the inter- 
pretation which the board might place on the expression “neces- 
sary of life.’ The general powers, it is added, will be pro- 
nounced upon by a subsequent decision of the court. 

This decision will follow a rehearing in the Supreme Court on 
May 4 next of certain points in the recent argument heard in 
the court to test the powers of the Board of Commerce as a 
price fixing tribunal. 


FORM WASTE WOOD COMPANY 


The Wallace-Bird Pine Products, Inc., has been organized under 
New York laws. It has acquired patents and processes for 
utilization of waste wood in the manufacture of chemical fibre, 
turpentine, pine, oil and rosin, and is based on experimental work 
in laboratory and mill, carried on for the last fifteen years by 
Joseph H. Wallace & Co., industrial engineers of New York, and 
other chemists and engineers in the pulp and paper industry. 
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The American people stand hesitating and confused in contem- 
plation of the new and complexing problems of reconstruction. 
Throughout the great war they were united in thought and in 
purpose. The United States, organized, equipped and transported 
to the front in record-breaking time an army which turned the 
tide of conflict and assured victory for the Allies. The harmony 
of spirit which made this poss’ ble has not been displayed since 
hostilities ceased. Unrest in industry and dissention in politics 
have well nigh deprived the United States of the fruits of victory. 
While the conflict continued, our wisest statesmen seemed uncon- 
scious of the processes of change, and revolutions and counter 
revolutions in progress. The transportation systems passed from 
private operation to government control; the industrial institutions 
were, in a measure, socialized, and our system of federal taxation 
was completely revolutionized. All post-war periods in our 
country’s history have been marked by social and industrial dis- 
turbances. It was not to be expected that the transformation 
from war to peace could be accomplished without difficulty. It 
must have been foreseen that the return of peace would be accom- 
panied by the cessation of many industries highly profitable during 
a state of war. It did not require prescience to anticipate the 
labor problem certain to arise because of the return of four mil- 
lion soldiers to peaceful pursuits. Many present industrial troubles 
are the natural consequences of conditions which are recognized 
as temporary. They will be solved or gradually will disappear 
as those conditions pass and the country returns to a normal state. 

It is undeniable that discontent, deep-seated and malignant, find- 
ing expression in open threats of revolution, exists, particularly 
among some organizations of wage earners. 

We are told that if the Government establishes a tribunal, how- 
ever, liberal and fair, to settle between railroads and their 
employes, that a universal railroad strike will be called in indig- 
nant protest against denial by law of the rights to strike. Nation- 
wide strikes are threatened, not only for the enforcement of wage 
demands and improved working conditions, but also for the pur- 
pose of democratizig industry. Labor organizations regard as 
sacred the right to strike, and insist that the Government has no 
right of interference even to prevent suffering, misery and death. 

If one could suggest a safe and certain remedy for the wide- 
spread industrial unrest prevailing, he would perform a patriotic 
service of incalculable value. Considering the varied causes which 
now combine to stimulate discontent, it is not surprising that the 
world is threatened with industrial revolutions. Our labor prob- 
lems, important as they are, do not compare in difficulty with 
those which menace the British Empire. The apparent insolence 
and the manifest ill temper of the effort to Sovietize America 
have reacted strongly. Public sentiment has little patience with 
revolutionary labor organizations or with their unreasonable de- 
mands. Public sentiment in the United States, as I gather it from 
every available source, uncompromisingly favors preserving both 
personal liberty and private property. Labor organizations must 
recognize government authority as supreme. The American people 
will not tolerate a Soviet government. They want no autocracy 
dominated by class prejudice or selfish interest. 

Analysis of the causes of the present unrest warrants the hope 
that prudent conduct on the part of our citizens and intelligent 
action by our statesmen quickly will relieve the existing tension 
and restore as complete repose in industrial affairs as may be 
consistent with progress. 

Post-war standards of living must be accepted. This means 
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advancement, not retregression. While the labor problem is a 
progressive problem and, therefore, cannot be completely settled, 
publicity concerning the causes of strke between employer and 
employe will aid in promoting an intelligent solution. 


Causes of Present Unrest 


Among the easily recognized causes which have provoked indus- 
trial unrest may be mentioned the prevalence of hysteria, result- 
ing from emotion excitement caused by the war; the alleged dis- 
proportion between increases in the cost of the necessities of life 
and in wage increases—propaganda deliberately conducted to pro- 
voke discontentment and the confusion and uncertainty resulting 
from the failure of the Senate to ratify the Treaty of Peace. 


Hysterical State of the Public Mind 


The war not only exacted enormous toll in lives and treasure, 
but it also created an abnormal condition among our people 
characterized by many forms “of nervousness. Every mind was 
concentrated on events at the front; on the fortitude required 
of soldiers in the trenches, the daring and risk of advances, the 
sacrifices incident to combat. Millions of men and women were 
exhausting every energy to render useful service in support of 
our armies. Millions spent their days in terror and their nights 
in prayer, constantly mindful of the dangers that threatened their 
beloved—dangers from battle planes, from liquid fire, poisonous 
gas, and all the infernal agencies of destruction. Neuresthenia, in 
a sense, became universal. This condition of nervous excitement 
could not be immediately calmed. It still continues in some degree. 
It will pass in a few months, and with it will go into the “limbo 
of exploded heresies” many absurd industrial schemes and treason- 
able political conspiracies which never could have received serious 
consideration but for the overwrought nervous condition of the 
public. 

Who has not been amazed at the advance in prices? The neces- 
sities of life, food and clothing, have increased since 1913 in vary- 
ing degrees from 100 to 300 per cent. While there has been a 
slight general decline, some commodities—particularly shirts, 
seem to be going higher. 

Landlords apparently arrive at rent charges by multiplying 
expenses by the janitor’s age! 

This increase in prices undoubtedly has been due in part to 
the dimunition in production caused by the withdrawal of millions 
from productive pursuits to perform military service, and to the 
increased demand for many war conditions. 

Inflation has also performed an important part in promoting 
higher prices. Our circulating money consists of approximately 
five billion six hundred million dollars. One-half of this amount 
in Federal Reserve notes. The United States debt increased from 
less than one billion dollars in the early part of 1917 to approxi- 
mately twenty-five billion dollars at the beginning of this year. 
The appropriations during the present year will aggregate almost 
seven billion five hundred million dollars. At least three billion 
more will be required during the current year to absorb the balance 
of certificates of indebtedness and to meet allotments to our allies. 

Considering the diminuation in production, the enlarged demand 
for war commodities and this rapid inflation, it is not remarkable 
that profiteering should have followed, with its disgusting and 
distressing consequences. Government price fixing as to a few 
commodities has resulted in compelling their producers to sell in 
a regulated market and to buy what they require in an unregu- 
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lated market—a condition calculated to sow the seeds of resent- 
ment in the souls of men! 

High prices prove most oppressive to wage earners and salaried 
employes. The wage earners have struggled to secure advances 
in compensation commensurate with the increases in prices of 
commodities. Throughout the country astonishing advances in 
wages have been made. A few illustrations will suffice. 

The average monthly compensation per employe for all railroad 
employes has increased since 1917 approximately forty-three per 
cent; since 1913, forty-eight and five-tenths per cent. 

In the steel industry the average rate of wages per hour has 
increased since 1913, 116 per cent. 

In the packing industry labor per hour has increased since 1914 
on the average 115 per cent. 

The silk textile industry shows an average increase for the 
six principal occupations of more than 102 per cent. 

The ship-building industry, in the Delaware River district, in 
25 of the occupations, shows an average increase of more than 
208 per cent. On the Pacific Coast the increase has been less 
than 90 per cent. 

While these figures do not tell the whole story, they are illus- 
trative of the increase in compensation to laborers since the war 
in Europe began. Notwithstanding these increases, we hear on 
every hand threats of strikes to enforce demands for further 
increases. We have recently experienced the policemen’s strike, 
the steel strike and the miners’ strike. The steel strike was 
directed against the open shop and was not intended primarily 
to affect wages. The miner’s demand for a five-day week, a six- 
hour day, and 60 per cent increase was in violation of existing 
contracts and in reckless disregard of the public interest. 

While German miners were working ten hours a day and every 
day in the week to restore the fatherland, American miners were 
insisting upon shorter hours and greatly increased wages. Shorter 
hours.to offset lack of constant employment; increased compensa- 
tion to meet the increased cost of living. 

We are face to face with a railroad strike which threatens to 
become ruinous. Contrary to the general belief, the wages paid 
to railroad employes as a whole have not increased comparably 
with those paid to laborers in other industries. While there are 
exceptional classes to whom unreasonable and undeserved advances 
have been made, the increases to railroad employes, on the whole, 
during federal control was justified. 


Propaganda 


The hysterical condition of the people, coupled with the high 
cost of living, have furnished fallow ground for harmful propa- 
ganda. 

Freedom of speech, the right to advocate changes in our laws 
and institutions, is inseparable from that wholesome liberty which 
is indispensable to progress. I do not care what a man believes, 
what changes he seeks to bring about, so long as he proceeds by 
lawful and constitutional means to accomplish his ends. But 
when any individual or organization secretly or openly promotes 
insurrection or revolution, it becomes an outlaw and an enemy 
to law and the orderly processes of government. 

Propaganda conducted within the law, advocacy of the enact- 
ment or repeal of measures or amendment of the constitution by 
the processes recognized in that instrument can be counteracted 
only by exposing the fallacies which underly them. But efforts 
to accomplish changes by force are criminal acts and must be 
dealt with accordingly. 

Radicalism threatened for a time to secure a foothold in the 
United States. The sober judgment of the people already has 
begun a reaction which will destroy revolutionary organizations 
whether political or industrial. Insofar as the unrest in this 
country is one due to artificial causes, false or treasonable prop- 
aganda, it has already spent its force. Persons or organizations 
which advocate force, anarchy, direct action, or the resort to 


sabotage to accomplish their purposes, must be outlawed. There 
is no room in this country for the I. W. W. or kindred associatiens 
which seek to destroy American institutions. 


Remedies 


Let me try to present briefly and with little argument some 
things which may prove helpful in quieting industrial unrest. 

1. Let the Treaty of Peace be ratified, the Senate has quibbled 
long enough about reservation. 

Conditions will not be normal while a technical state of war 
lasts. The Senate is not justified in making a political issue of 
the treaty. Ninety per cent of the people of the United States 
want the treaty ratified. Many want it ratified without reserva- 
tions. Others favor interpretative reservations, while others still 
advocate reservations in the nature of amendments. A compro- 
mise, therefore, is unavoidable if the treaty is to be ratified at all. 
Proceedings in the Senate during the last few days indicate that 
the treaty will be carried into the approaching elections. This is 
regretable indeed. 

2. The restoration of the railroads to their owners, with legal 
assurance of adequate returns, while at the same time protecting 
the public from excessive charges, already is having a wholesome 
effect by stabilizing railroad credits and labor conditions. 

3. Practice economy in governmental expenditures, repeal vexa- 
tious taxes, and reduce the remainder as rapidiy as conditions 
permit. & 

4. Gradually contract the currency by calling in the Federal 
Reserve notes. This will cause a decline in prices. 

5. Expose and punish unreasonable propogandists, 
anarchists and put Soviet agitators to work. 

6. Provide fair tribunals and impower them to hear and deter- 
mine disputes between laborers and their employers. 

This will require both State and Federal legislation. So long 
as no official method of. determining labor controversies is pro- 
vided, strikes and other ‘industrial disturbances will frequently 
occur. The right to strike cannot be abridged and the laborer 
left wholly at the mercy of his employer. He must have a tribunal 
where his case may be heard and decided. 

It is a mistaken policy for laborers to insist that the right to 
strike is unlimited inherent in free men. There are some relation- 
ships inconsistent with the right to strike. Parents, teachers, 
public officers, particularly guardians of the public peace, soldiers 
and ministers have no right to combine and suspend the perform- 
ance of their duties for reasons sounding in profit in personal 
interest. The right to strike has usually been conceded to laborers 
engaged in production, storage, manufacture, transportation and 
exchange, for the reason that no lawful methods of determining 
their demands have been established, railroad employees have no 
moral right to conspire to stop all commerce in order to compel 
increase in compensation. 

The interest of labor as well as the public welfare require that 
commerce continue, and this can be assured only by substituting 
settlement of controversies throughout orderly processes in place 
of strike. This country cannot survive a prolonged and universal 
railroad strike. The horrors and sacrifices of warfare are trivial 
compared with the misery, suffering and loss of property and life 
necessarily incident to such a strike. 

The moral right to strike exists only where our government 
has provided no tribunal for settlement of labor disputes. There 
exists no inherent right of the laborer to determine his own case 
or to supply his own remedy. Both state and federal tribunals 
for acting on labor disputes so as to avoid strikes in the funda- 
mental industries must be devised. I have already referred to the 
stabilizing effect of the new railroad law. Let us consider this 
in more detail. 

The two important provisions designed to permanently stabilize 
railroad credits are, first, federal control of issuance of stocks 
and bonds by carriers engaged in interstate commerce, and second, 
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the rate-making provisions. Hereafter, no railroad engaged in 
interstate commerce can issue any stocks or bonds without the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. This feature 
of the measure has been worked out very carefully. Its principal 
purpose is to prevent over-capitalization and to establish a uniform 
system of capitalization. 

By far the most important provisions in the bill relating to 
railroad finances is that which requires the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to so adjust or modify rates that the carriers con- 
sidered as a whole or in rate-making groups when honestly and 
economically managed, may have a fair return on the value of 
their property held and used for transportation. 

This fair return is fixed by Congress at 5% per cent for a period 
of two years. At the expiration of that time, the commission may 
raise or lower the rates as the conditions may justify or require. 

This has been improperly characterized as a guaranty. It has 
the elements of a government guaranty; as a matter of fact, it is 
merely an expressed declaration of law of the principal which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has heretofore tried to follow 
in fixing rates. It is a practical impossibility to adjust rate 
schedules solely with reference to the value of the service per- 
formed in each particular instance. There is no way to ascertain 
the cost of transporting a passenger from Little Rock to Wash- 
ington, for instance, or of shipping a commodity from one point 
to another point. 

Another common mistake with reference to the rate making 
provisions in the new law is that it has been alleged to validate 
watered stock. This is literally untrue. The rate making pro- 
visions have no relation to capitalization, either stocks or bonds. 
The rate-making provisions are based entirely upon the actual 
value of the properties determined as the constitution requires, 

This feature of the law has already had a wholesome effect. 
Without it or something similar, the leading railroad authorities 
in the country, including Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Clarke, Judge Crotty, and the Director General of Railroads, 
Walker D. Hines, believe financial chaos would be inevitable. 


Labor Provisions 


The labor provisions of the bill have met with serious criticisms 
from the leaders representing labor unions. Their attitude is not 
justified, and the public will come to know this if indeed doubt 
respecting the subject now exists. Let me explain briefly the 
labor provisions in the new law. 

There is no expressed prohibition against strikes. A govern- 
ment tribunal, known as the labor board, composed of three repre- 
sentatives each of the public, the laborers and the carriers, is 
authorized to hear and determine disputes as to wages, if the 
disputes are likely to result in the suspension of commerce. This 
board is also empowered to decide questions relating to working 
conditions, including grievances, if those questions are not deter- 
mined by voluntary tribunals established by agreement of the 
carriers and their employes and known as the Boards of Adjust- 
ment. 

The carriers and the employes are left free; indeed, it is 
declared by the law to be their duty, to voluntarily settle if they 
can do so, every dispute which may arise, but in the case of 
such voluntary settlement of a wage question which the board 
thinks will require an increase in railroad rates, the board may 
review and decide the controversy itself for the protection of 
the public against unreasonable and unnecessary advance in rates. 

All decisions by the labor board must be by a majority, and if 
the decision affects wages, at least one representative of the public 
must concur. 

There are two principal criticisms against these labor pro- 
visions. First, that unorganized employes have the right to be 
heard. Second, that the board is unfairly constituted and should 
consist only of an equal number of representatives of the carriers 
and the employes. 
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With respect to the first objection, while I regard the labor 
unions as necessary and beneficial, I can never bring myself to 
deny a citizen who has a complaint the right of hearing before a 
public tribunal merely because he does not belong to a union of 
his fellow workers, or cannot secure membership in the same, 
Under the law of justice, we have no right to deprive a laborer 
who is not a member of the union of the right to have his case 
heard and decided. I have not the slightest doubt that such a 
criticism will be repudiated as unworthy by the American people. 

With respect to the second objection, I admit that my experience 
may show the desirability of modifying the tribunal created by this 
law, but I also maintain that there is nothing unfair to either the 
railroads or the laborers, in giving the public representation on 
the board. The public are interested both in the amounts which 
they pay for transportation and having transportation uninter- 
rupted. 

Throughout the last few years we have heard repeated threats 
of a nation-wide railroad strike. Such strikes would cause inde- 
scribable misery and suffering. It is both proper and necessary 
that tribunals be established for the settlement of disputes likely 
to result in railroad strikes, and when these tribunals have been 
established there will be no necessity for strikes, and it is hoped 
that they will not be resorted to even though the law does not 
expressly prohibit them. 

Loyalty to American Institutions 

A revival of patriotism is needed more than anything else to 
quicken and intensify loyalty to our country and its institutions. 
In this time of chaos and confusion, who has wondered whether 
everything worth while among American institutions is not in 
danger? Who has not asked whether anything can survive the 
revolutions now in progress? Yet, when we reflect, our confidence 
is restored. Our people know, in spite of mistakes and prejudices, 
that ours is the best government human minds have conceived; 
that our flag is as truly the symbol of liberty and justice in this 
day as it was when first uplifted into life, that personal liberty and 
private property are secure in the intelligent loyalty of our citizens 
to the constitution. In spite of unrest and agitation, in spite of 
conspiracies and threatened revolutions, our government will stand 
safe against all enemies, foreign and domestic. Neither socialism, 
anarchy nor sovietism can seriously endanger a government which 
preserves and protects the rights and liberties of the citizens and 
assures to all the enjoyment of equal opportunities. 


INLAND EMPIRE PAPER CO. BUYS WHITE FIR 


The Inland Empire Paper Co. which operates a plant at Mill- 
wood, Wash., just east of Spokane, has. closed a contract with 
the Potlatch Lumber Company for all the white fir, cut in 16 foot 
logs, that the latter company can deliver to the paper firm. “The 
paper mill uses about 30,000 cords of white fir a year and we 
will take all that the Potlatch people will supply,” stated W. G. 
McNaughton, general manager of the Inland Empire Paper Com- 
pany. “It may be that they will deliver 5,000 cords a year, pos- 
sibly 10,000. We do not know and they do not, but they figure 
they will be several years in working out their supply of white fir. 

“White fir has always been used by us as pulp wood in paper 
manufacture. We operate our own camps in northern Idaho 
and have two in British Columbia. The price of white fir 
delivered is $9 and $10 a cord, which is higher than it has been 
in the past.” 

There are said to be millions of feet of white fir in Latah 
county, in northern Idaho, and the Potlatch Lumber Company, 
of which A. W. Laird is general manager, owns most of it. The 
lumber company has always regarded the white fir as of little 
value and a fire menace. It does not make a good lumber. The 
lumber company will establish headquarters for the new industry 
at Deary, Ida., and commence work immediately, 
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Webster defines casein: “A proteid compound found variously 
in the animal economy, but especially in milk, of which it is a 
principal ingredient. When coagulated by acids or rennet it forms 
the principal ingredient in cheese.” 

There are many kinds and qualities of “commercial casein,” the 
term being used to describe practically every compound in which 
casein is the base. It may be of interest to some of you to know 
the usual method of extracting casein from skimmed milk, and I 
therefore will outline the two principal methods briefly, and with- 
out regard for technical accuracy. 

The first method is that relating to the manufacture of acid 
casein which is most commonly produced in this country. Fresh 
skimmed milk is run into a wooden vat and heated to approxi- 
mately 120 degrees Fahrenheit. Commercial acid, either sul- 
phuric or muriatic, is added at the rate of approximately one pint 
to each 1,000 pounds of milk, and the mixture stirred thoroughly, 
the acid being diluted before it is added to the milk. The curd or 
casein is thereby separated from the whey, and the whey is drawn 
off, after which the curd is washed. The curd is then pressed to 
extract the water, and after being mangled or shredded, is spread 
on trays and dried in a tunnel dryer, after which it is ground and 
bolted. 

The other method, the lactic or natural soured, or “French,” 
process, which is used principally in Argentine and very little in 
this country, owing to its high cost, differs from the muriatic and 
sulphuric acid process in that the skimmed milk is allowed to 
curdle by the formation of lactic acid and without agitation. The 
curd thus manufactured by naturally souring the skimmed milk is 
handled as easily as that precipitated with sulphuric or muriatic 
acid and is not nearly so tough, nor so difficult to manipulate, or 
hard to grind. 

Natural soured casein shows better strength and dissolves more 
readily and has better working qualities than the acid cooked 
casein, which when it cools has a heavy, short, viscous body and 
tendency to congeal. Acid cooked casein loses its fluidity, making 
it very difficult to mix well with color solutions when cold. 

The Department of Agriculture determined by a series of tests 
that seven out of eight experiments showed casein made by the 
natural soured process to have the greatest strength, while the 
other test showed no noticeable difference. This view was adopted 
by the Bureau of Aircraft Production during the war, and accord- 
ingly during the period of embargo of imports quantities of casein 
were admitted from the Argentine Republic to be used in the 
manufacture of aeroplane glue. 

There is present approximately three pounds of casein in each 
one hundred pounds of skimmed milk, or to be more accurate, 
an amount varying from 2.9 per cent to 3% per cent, depending 
upon the composition of the skimmed milk and the method of 
manufacturing and the extent of drying. There are a great num- 
ber of uses for casein and there is not sufficient time to deal with 
the various grades and qualities used in different lines of industry 
or the various formulae and alkali required for different results. 
You gentlemen are principally interested in the use of casein in 
paper making, and I shall confine my discussion to that industry. 

I know of no other commodity which may vary in quality so 
greatly without detection to the average user. The appearance 
will not enable even an expert to determine with any degree of 
accuracy the quality or strength of casein. It is an easy matter 
to ascertain the solubility of casein, but then again solubility does 


not necessarily indicate the strength or value of casein. The in- 
trinsic worth of casein to the paper coater depends almost en- 
tirely upon the actual strength of the casein, and it requires 
elaborate tests to ascertain the strength. The user must there- 
fore rely somewhat upon his source of supply to deliver casein 
adaptable to his use, and having as nearly a theoretical 100 per 
cent in quality and strength as is obtainable. 

It is possible, with the laboratory apparatus in some of the 
paper mills, to make tests determining the relative strength of 
casein, but all mills do not have this facility. The general plan 
to ascertain the quality of casein is by its actual use on a coating 
machine. The requirements of the paper industry are more se- 
vere than almost any other line into which casein enters, and 
casein suitable for many lines of work, such as composition, paint, 
etc., would be wholly unsuited for paper coating. You all know 
that if an insufficient quantity of casein is used in your coating 
solution of clay, satin white, color, etc., the coating “picks” and 
does not adhere to the paper. If the usual quantity is used, and 
this casein does not possess the ordinary strength, the same un- 
satisfactory results occur. You are familiar with the laboratory 
method of testing the strength or adhesiveness of your coating. 
As a matter of information to those uninformed, I am taking the 
liberty of presenting to you the adhesive or strength test for 
casein recommended by Mr. Arnold O. Dahlberg, of the Dairy 
Division, United States Department of Agriculture: 

“Fifty grams of casein ground fine enough to pass through a 
screen with 20 meshes to the inch is weighed into a casserole 
whose weight is known, 100 cubic centimeters of cold distilled 
water is added, the two mixed well and allowed to stand for a 
short time, when 90 cubic centimeters more of distilled water is 
added in which 5 grams of boraxe has been dissolved. Distilled 
water is then added until the mixture weighs 250 grams, and the 
casserole placed in a water bath having. a temperature not to 
exceed 149 degrees F. (65 degrees C.) and stirred until the casein 
is dissolyed. When the casein is completely dissolved, more water 
must be added to take the place of that lost by evaporation, so 
that each 5 grams of the solution will represent one of casein. 

One hundred grams of china clay or kaolin, previously dried 
at the temperature of boiling water for one hour, is weighed 
into a heavy casserole, and 70 cubic centimeters of distilled water 
added in which 5 grams of borax has been dissolved. Distilled 
up any lumps that may settle to the bottom. After weighing the 
casserole with its contents of clay paste, 30 grams of the casein 
solution, representing 6 grams of casein, is added to it and thor- 
oughly mixed with the paste. A stiff brush is helpful in getting a 
good mixture. A thin coating of the mixture is then applied to 
several small sheets of test paper by means of a thin brass scraper 
or camel’s-hair brush, using care to spread uniformly. The cas- 
serole is again balanced and 5 additional grams of the casein 
solution added, the solution well mixed and another set of test 
sheets coated, continuing the procedure of adding 5 grams of the 
casein solution and making a set of test sheets until sufficient 
casein has been added to hold the coating mixture properly to 
the paper. Best results were obtained by using the brass scraper, 
which requires that the paper be placed on a perfectly flat surface, 
such as a piece of smooth plate glass. When using a brush the 
coating mixture should be painted on very quickly, first lengthwise 
and then crosswise. 


When the sets of test papers having an increase of one gram 
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Perfect Balance 


Man carries two water buckets easier than he 
carries one—because one balances the other. 


“COMMANDER.” Transmission Belts carry 
the power load easier—because Goodrich 


balances tensile strength with flexibility, in the 
“COMMANDER” Belt. 


Plies of strong, closely woven duck impreg- 
nated with and bound together by live, elastic 
rubber—rubber that has unusual aging quali- 
ties—these give tremendous tensile strength, 
pull, and go. 
A cushion of rubber beneath a gripping cover, 
plus the elastic friction—gives the flexibility. 
e And the result: Reduced power loss; a more 
Goodrich 2 durable and practical bel-—economy ! 


“Commander Learn more about this great power producer. 


T, oe Belt Send for the Goodrich Belt Catalog. The 
ransmission Deits whole story is there. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
FOUNDED 1869 Akron, Ohio 
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in casein for each succeeding set are perfectly dry, a short stick 
of sealing wax softened by heating at one end is applied with a 
fairly firm pressure to various points where the coating is uni- 
form, and allowed to cool. The paper is then held down firmly 
by placing the fingers on each side of the wax and the latter 
pulled away with a steady pull. In case of an insufficient quantity 
of casein the wax will pull only the clay mixture, but when suffi- 
cient casein has been used it will pull the paper fibers strongly to 
the edge of the wax, showing that the coating material has actually 
become a part of the paper. Usually a transition point is found 
when the center of the stick of wax will pull the paper fibers 
partially, while the next set having 1 gram more of casein will 
pull all the fibers to the extreme edge of the wax. A good grade 
of casein should not require more than 8 or 9 grams to hold 
strongly. 


Actual Results Best Test 


“The strength of the casein as shown by this laboratory test 
bears some direct relation to the quantity of casein necessary to 
use in the practical coating work, and for that reason was used in 
determining the influence of the various factors observed upon 
the strength of the casein.” 

A simple test for the solubility of casein is the following: 

Sample of casein taken shall be ground so it will pass through 
a 22-inch sieve. Of this ground casein 100 parts snall be mixed 
with 400 parts of water and 12 parts of crystal boro phosphate, 
or 15 parts of commercial borax; the mixture heated by means 
of a jacketted kettle to about 160 degrees Fahrenheit, and stirred 
fur 10 minutes. A perfect solution should be obtained by this 
method. 


The actual results in the coating mill, after all, are the last 
analysis of the value of casein. In other words, the paper mill 
endeavors to buy the greatest quantity of adhesive strength in the 
smallest number of pounds of casein, and when it is considered 
that the price of casein sometimes exceeds 20 cents per pound 
it can be readily understood how important the quality of casein 
is in the cost of the finished paper. 


A user of casein may be misled in a casein solution which 
appears to have a good body and be high in viscosity; it may 
lack proper strength. 

The working qualities of casein are dependent in no small 
degree upon the character of the solvent used. In order to obtain 
the greatest possible strength from casein it has been found 
that certain compounded solvents are more efficient than such 
solvents as borax, ammonia, soda ash, etc. 


This has created a great demand for such casein solvent as 
crystal boro phosphate and other compounded casein solvents, 
which not only completely dissolve the casein, but at the same 
time free out the solutions, and impart to the adhesive a long 
fibre, thereby eliminating brush marks and pin holes, sometimes 
found on surface coated paper. 


Manufacturers of the high grades of coated paper in which 
satin white is used frequently encounter difficulty due to the 
coating solution coagulating. This sometimes is caused by the 
combination of sulphuric casein with the satin white, the base of 
satin white being sulphate of alumina, which is a sulphuric acid 
product. While satin white may be neutral and work perfectly 
with natural soured casein, if the sulphuric casein is used and 
the acid has not been properly washed from the casein, the excess 
of sulphuric acid present, when the casein is in solution, com- 
bined with satin white and coagulation results. Additional alkali 
is required to overcome this condition. 


Not Simple to Obtain Uniform Grade 


It is by no means a simple task to manufacture a uniform 
grade of good acid casein. There is the possibility of the intro- 


duction of excess acid or failure to properly wash the curd, and 
in the manufacture of any casein, except the Argentine sun dried 
casein, there is always the danger in drying, that too great a 
degree of heat will be applied and the casein scorched, in which 
event it becomes insoluble. Such imperfect casein is worthless 
in the manufacture of coated paper and is almost impossible of 
detection if it is ground to a fine powder and mixed with good 
casein. As the manufacture of casein, like other products, is 
dependent on the human element, it is safe to say that no cream- 
ery manufactures crude casein which is 100 per cent standard. 
There are bound to be inferior batches containing excess acid, or 
others which are subjected to excessive heat, or insufficient heat 
in drying, and if this inferior casein is not graded out, the pur- 
chaser will receive casein unsuited for his use. Some dealers 
having facilities for testing, grading, classifying casein have a 
market for casein which is unsuited for coating, and thereby are 
able to furnish a coating plant with the selected casein. Buying 
crude casein direct from a creamery is like buying “run-of-mine” 
coal, as compared to hand picked coal, and paying the same price 
for the selected fuel as the fuel containing dirt, slate, etc. I 
believe you gentlemen are competent to protect your companies 
against the purchase of inferior casein, although in the operation 
of a coating mill it is difficult and expensive to carefully examine 
and test every sack of casein consumed. Due to the shortage of 
casein during the European war many were attracted by the 
high prices prevailing in the casein market, and without possess- 
ing the required knowledge or “experience, entered the business. 
Several have lost heavily, and the industry, as a whole, has suf- 
fered to some extent in loss of confidence on the part of the 
consumer. In the casein business, as in any other business, hon- 
esty of purpose and expertness count for a great deal, and there 
is an increasing necessity for the casein producer and dealer to 
sell in addition to a specified number of pounds of casein, service, 
which includes protection to the user against the purchase of an 
inferior product. It is surprising to note the number of users 
of casein who have no conception of the relative value of different 
qualities, and it is not infrequent that a grade of casein not worth 
within 5 cents per pound of the market price can be sold at half 
a cent per pound below the prevailing price of standard goods. 
This is due to the fact, no doubt, that many concerns have failed 
to show proper interest in the study of the subject, so far as it 
relates to their business, and have been unwilling to spend money 
for the education of employes charged with the responsibility of 
the production of a standard grade of paper. 


Best Materials Give Best Results 


Of greatest benefit are associations and meetings of this char- 
acter, where men in the same line of business may assemble and 
compare notes and discuss subjects important to the trade. It 
is indeed a simple matter to sell a standard article at a fair market 
price to those who know how to accurately determine the actual 
value of a standard article as compared to the value of an in- 
ferior product, and associations such as this are beneficial, not 
alone to the industry directly concerned, but are likewise helpful 
to the trades supplying the industry with raw material. Efficiency 
in manufacture of paper is regulated, first, by the qualities of 
raw materials available, and I think I may say advisedly, by the 
expertness with which those raw materials are employed. You 
men, no matter how expert you may be in your line, cannot 
obtain the maximum results with inferior products. You may 
secure unusually good results with inferior goods, but it is obvious 
perfect results cannot be obtained with imperfect materials. I 
believe that there is no commodity entering into the manufacture 
of coated paper having greater importance than casein in the cost 
per pound of the paper, and I maintain that inferior quality of 
casein is not economical, no matter at what price it may be 
purchased, nor on what grade of paper it may be employed. 
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A Critical Period in Paper 


The country is experiencing the biggest shortage of paper since 
the introduction of ground wood, more than half a century ago, 
greatly lessened the cost of production and apparently insured 
a plentiful supply of raw material for paper making for all 
time. Conditions produced by the war are, of course, directly 
responsible for the present shortage, although more remotely the 
reciprocity fiasco with Canada that was perpetrated during the 
Taft administration, is also, in a considerable measure, respon- 
sible for the extreme dearth of news print. 


The war caused a demand for larger newspapers and more 
frequent editions and consumed news print faster than the most 


In a 
lesser measure, the war also caused an increased demand for most 


speculatively inclined in the industry had ever foreseen. 
other varieties of paper. Due to war regulations, however, lack 
of labor, high cost of material, poor freight facilities, inadequate 
supplies of raw material and numerous other inconveniences, paper 
mills, although speeded up to their highest capacities, and actually 
producing more paper than could reasonably be expected under 
such conditions, were unable to meet the demands on them and 
the so-called “invisible supply” was cleaned up more thoroughly 
than has ever been the case before in the history of the industry. 


In consequence of this condition, when the heavy demand again 
started for paper after the lull that immediately followed the 
Armistice, there were practically no stocks to draw upon. In 
other words, consumption was just on the heels of production 
and from the numerous reviews of conditions in the industry, 
printed elsewhere in this issue, it will be seen that this is the 
condition to-day in practically every branch of the paper making 
business. 

As already intimated, and as is common knowledge, the situa- 
tion is most distressing in the news print branch of the industry. 
Publishers are sorely taxed to get sufficient supplies of this abso- 
While all the larger 
news print manufacturers are furnishing their customers roll 


lutely essential commodity in their business. 


news print on contract at 5 cents per pound or thereabout, spot 
supplies are being sold at exorbitant rates, reports which, how- 
ever, are unconfirmed, stating that prices have reached as high 
as 18 cents per pound. 


This distressing situation has actually caused some newspapers 
to suspend and has caused all of them to adopt extreme measures 
to meet the exigency. The New York Times, as this is written, 
announces that 66 columns of advertising have been omitted 
from its issue of this morning, because of the shortage of news 
print, and the Chicago Tribune last week advised prospective 
readers to borrow, not ‘to buy the Tribune in order to co-operate 
with it in saving news print paper. 


A considerable number of machines heretofore making other 





varieties of paper have, in the past few months been turned over 
to making news print and machines already on this variety of 
paper have been speeded up as greatly as possible. But this in- 
crease in the production has not brought very much relief, 
Numerous new news print mills are being projected in Canada 
This is 
true to a lesser extent in the United States but, even under these 
circumstances, it will be some time before very much relief can be 


and additional machines are being added to going mills. 


expected from this new tonnage coming on the market. 


In this connection it is interesting to note that the only news 
print mill to be built in the United States since the building of 
the news print mill for the Northwest Paper Company at Brainerd, 
Minn., in 1916, was the news print mill of the Manistique Pulp 
and Paper Company, at Manistique, Mich., which is just about to 
begin operation. The mill of the Northwest Paper Company, just 
referred to, was about the only mill, if our memory serves cor- 
rectly, to be built after the Taft reciprocity fiasco put a quietus 
on the expansion of the industry in this country. But for this 
absurd arrangement, the industry would have continued to grow 
and publishers, to whose greed for cheaper news print the 
passage of the measure was largely due, would not find them- 
selves in their present unenviable position as regards their supplies 
of paper. 


Book paper, fine paper, wrapping paper, tissue paper, boards 
and other varieties of paper also are extremely scarce and are sell- 
ing at exceptionally high prices. Fortunately, in most cases, how- 
ever, the manufacturing expansions that are being provided for, 
may be expected to take care of the heavy demand in these varie- 


ties of paper at an earlier date than in news print paper. 


Due to the severe winter and its attendant handicaps, coupled 
with the abnormal demand, all varieties of raw materials for pa- 
per making also have become exceedingly scarce and are selling 
at record prices. A great deal of solicitude especially is ex- 
pressed about the future supplies of pulpwood and much attention 
is being given to policies of conservation. Interest in reforestra- 
tion is increasing constantly and attention is being given to new 
sources of supply, espectally in the Pacific Northwest and Alaska, 
where abundant wood of a suitable character is to be had but — 
which, until now, has not been of very great interest for paper 
making purposes because of the remote distance from the paper 
mills. 


Attention also is increasingly being given to various fibers, to 
serve in part as a substitute for pulpwood. Interesting among 
these are cotton linters, on which the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., has been doing some helpful research work. 
Several mills have been erected or are in process of construction 
in the South to utilize this material and samples of pulp from at 


least one of them have just been received in New York. 


As may be observed from an interesting article in this issue, 
flax straw also is being urged as a paper making material. In- 
terest is again being revived in the possibility of bagasse for paper 
making and the advisability even of bringing Esparto grass from 
Algiers is being considered in some directions, in the endeavor 
to bring some measure of relief to what even the most hopeful 
are willing to admit is a critical period in the pulp and paper 
making industry. 
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Successful Paper Week 

Paper week in New York, during which the American Paper 
and Pulp Association and its affiliated associations held impor- 
tant meetings, was a big success. The attendance, because of the 
railroad strike which unfortunately occurred at this time, was 
perhaps somewhat less than otherwise would have been the case, 
but in spite of this the attendance was satisfactory and in all 
other respects the week undoubtedly fully met the expectations 
of those who planned the programs for the various activities. 

The convention emphasized the thought brought out in the in- 
teresting address of President Sisson that the importance of 
the paper industry has grown greatly of late in the public eye. 
The consumption of paper has never been nearly as large as to- 
day and manufacturers and distributers find themselves simply 
overwhelmed by the demands made upon them for supplies. The 
conventions furnished an excellent opportunity for all the fac- 
tors in the business to discuss the situation and learn how all 
could cooperate for the common good. 

As may be seen from the reports in this issue all of the asso- 
ciations have closed active and profitable years and have planned 
considerable constructive work for the year just ahead. The 
American Pulp and Paper Association especially has mapped out 
a more ambitious program than probably it has ever attempted. 

Mr. 


the war president of the association gives every assurance that 


Sisson’s excellent record during the past two years as 


the hardly less important work of the reconstruction period 
during his third term, on which he now enters, will be well 
done, while the fact that a gentleman of Dr. Baker’s exceptional 
fitness for the position of secretary of the association furnishes 
decidedly additional cause for believing that the industry may 
continue to look for some really helpful activity from the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association. 


Canadian Exports Grow 


The exports of Canadian pulp and paper for January just sent 
out by the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association showed a big 
gain as compared with January of last year. The figures for this 
year amounted to $9,151,266 and for January, 1919, amounted to 
$6,885,319, or a gain of $6,885,319. 

These figures included paper and manufactures of paper, 
$5,519,718 for 1920 as compared with $4,429,803 for 1919; chemi- 
cal pulp $2,658,974 for 1920 as compared with $2,193,194 for 1919, 
and ground wood $972,574 for 1920 as compared with $262,322 for 
1919, 

The paper exports during the month included 1,152,508 cwt. of 
news print, valued at $4,471,799; paper boards, valued at $459,- 
935; 32,761 cwts. of kraft wrapping, valued at $258,745, and 
roofing paper valued at $89,645. 

Paper and wood pulp exports for the first ten months of the 
fiscal year reached a total value of $83,576,178, compared with 
$67,403,247 for the corresponding period in 1918, and $51,923,419 in 
1919; a gain of $16,172,931 over 1919, and of $31,652,759 in 1918, 
as follows: 

Paper and manufactures of paper $49,717,824 for 1920 as com- 
pared with $37,099,163 for 1919 and $30,295,563 for 1918; chemical 
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pulp $26,509,626 for 1920 as compared with $26,268,144 for 1919 
and $15,963,707 for 1918; ground wood, $7,348,728 for 1920 as 
compared with $4,035,940 for 1919 and $5,664,149 for 1918. 

The exports of unmanufactured pulpwood amounted to 59,789 
cords, valued at $615,101 in January, 1920, compared with 97,915 
cords, valued at $972,129 in January, 1919. The exports of pulp- 
wood for the ten months period were as follows: 738,477 cords, 
valued at $7,417,390 for 1920; 1,303,370 cords, valued at $12,- 
567,357 for 1919 and 907,131 cords, valued at $7,419,272 for 1918. 


NEWTON FALLS PAPER CO. SOLD 


The Newton Falls Paper Company has just been sold. Officials 
of the company are withholding the consideration involved in the 
transfer as well as the name of the buyer, but it is expected 
that these facts will be made known in the near future. 

It is understood that a highly satisfactory deal, so far as the 
owners of the business for the past many years are concerned, has 
been closed. The sale includes the entire holdings of the com- 
pany, including vast timber lands in the Adirondacks which are 
enhancing in value daily as pulp wood becomes more scarce. In 
fact the plant and power facilities at Newton Falls, N. Y., have 
rapidly appreciated in value during the past few years, and the 
price obtained in the sale reflects these conditions. 

While some of the local stockholders and officers will retire 
under the transfer, President Frank L. Moore will continue as 
general manager under the new owners, and it is pronable that 
Miss Florence T. Helmer, treasurer, and others in the local offices, 
will remain with the new company. 

A new concrete and steel mill for the machine room at Newton 
Falls was recently announced. It is designed to take the place 
of the old wooden structure; which has about served its useful- 
ness. The new owners will proceed with the carrying to com- 
pletion of these plans. 

The officers of the company are: F. L. Moore, president and 
general manager; Stewart D. Lansing, vice-president; F. T. 
Helmer, treasurer; Loren Bushnell, assistant treasurer, and Virgil 
K. Kellogg, secretary. 

The mill is equipped with six 1,500-pound beating machines 
and three Jordan engines, one 90-inch: and one 113-inch Four- 
drinier paper machine. The widest trimmed sheet is 104 inches. 
The mill has a capacity of 68,000 pounds of paper each 24 hours. 
The pulp mill has two grinders, three digesters and eight wet: 
machines. It has a capacity of 14,000 pounds of ground wood 
and 80,000 pounds of sulphite fibre’ daily. 


EDWIN BUTTERWORTH&CO. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
Packers of all kinds of 


PAPER STOCK, COTTON WASTE AND 

GUNNY BAGGING, BUFFALO SIZING, Etc. 
83 Sole Agents HAFSLUND 

BLEACHED SULPHITE PULP — BEAR BRAND 


Boston Office, 136 Federal St. New York 132 Nesseu St. 
CHARLES H. WOOD, Sr. U. S. Mgr. LEWIS J GS, Manager 


“WATERBURY ” 
Felts-Jackets 


ORISKANY, N. Y. 


OUR TIGHT FITTING, DIAMOND “W” JACKETS 
WILL NOT LICK UP AT ANY SPEED 


1869 | MAPE,OMLY, BY} 1920 
H. WATERBURY AND SONS COMPANY, ORISKANY, N. Y. 
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In addition to being general paper distributors, 

we are manufacturers of 

Paper Twine, Paper Tubes, and Paper Cores 
for Paper Mills 


Manufacturing Plants at 
Unionville, Conn. 
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The Procter & Gamble 
Distributing Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Mills at Augusta, Georgia and Memphis, Tennessee 


Makers of 


Highest Grades Bleached Chemical 
Pulp from Cottonseed Hull Fibre 
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BLEACHED PULP 


BUCKEYE 


BLEACHED PULP 


Especially Suitable for the Better Grades of Paper 


SOLE AGENTS IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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7 Sensation” 
High Speed 
Belt 


Maker of Service Records, based 
directly on a distinct departure 
in Belting construction 


NO BELT has shown the. tensile 


strength, the compact in- 
separable plies, the elimination of stretch, the 
close pulley contact, the resistance to frictional 
heat and climatic variations that “SENSA- 
TION” belt has demonstrated. Adapted to all 
hard services, but especially designed for paper 
mill work. 


The belt vou will be wise to 
run and be glad to pay for. 


Ask for sample and “look into it.” 


Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co. 


Main Office and Factory: 
20 to 56 Bostwick Avenue Jersey City, N. J. 
New York 38 Vesey Street 
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Increase in the cost of labor, materials and transportation find 
reflection in the report of the International Paper Company for 
1919, which has just been issued. The report shows a net income 
for the year after the deduction of charges and Federal taxes 
amounting to $4,121,494. This after the deduction of $1,500,000 
in preferred dividends was equal to $13.24 a share earned on the 
$19,803,920 common stock outstanding, as compared with $18.45 
earned on the $19,764,008 common stock outstanding in the pre- 
ceding year. 

What the Balance Sheet Shows 


The balance sheet as of December 31, 1919, shows properties 
owned and operated by the several companies valued at $43,326,- 
136 as compared with $37,829,601 in 1918. Current assets were 
$32,182,900 and current liabilities $10,402,817, leaving a net work- 
ing capital of $21,780,083 as compared with $16,249,795 in the 
year before. 

Some of the outstanding items in the company’s income account 
and balance sheet follow: 


1919. 1918. 
I I ds dic nducen ourunedu nee evel $7,833,274 $8,194,885 
NR Sonics (ost Ounepuecunwnenkies 4,319,295 5,152,578 
ie ocak cwevns dctveaudouseeeeyve! 2,819,295 3,652,578 
tite COMIN. oi bo 6 pci enewedcaueecs 6,981,500 7,189,000 
Reserve for contingencies ................ 1,630,110 952,192 
PE, ce uc udcivuctert eekeleund uid sareenes 2,740,832 1,206,733 


President Dodge on Labor Situation 


President Dodge said regarding the labor situation: 

“There has been a steadily increasing cost of production, due 
to the increasing cost of labor, material, transportation and of 
all other factors involved in manufacturing. In the newsprint 
mills the cost of labor per ton has advanced from about $8 per 
ton 1913 to above $20 at the present time—a percentage of increase 
far beyond the percentage of increase in the cost of living to the 
workmen. Notwithstanding this fact, it has been found necessary 
to make a new arrangement with the various unions representing 
a further increase of 20 per cent over the present wage, to take 
effect on the Ist of May, 1920. 

“Every reasonable effort is being made to maintain friendly 
relations with those in the service of the company, and to show 
reasonable consideration in the matter of wages and conditions 
under which they work. Unfortunately, there is no legal, and 
apparently little moral, responsibility on the part of certain of 
the unions and their leaders. There is no way in which their 
agreements can be enforced, and in which the employer can obtain 
compensation for the losses due to the failure of the men to keep 
their agreements. 

“On two occasions in recent days, after agreements had been 
reached, once through arbitration, and after the unions had sol- 
emnly entered into written agreements as to wages for a limited 
period of time, they repudiated or ignored their agreements, and, 
while they were still in force caused the closing of the mills, with 
great loss to the company. 

‘In theory collective bargaining is advantageous to all parties. 
As administered, however, it generally means autocratic control 
of the properties by labor and the exclusion of men willing to 
work unless they become members of, and subject to the absolute 
control of, the organization. 
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“The only sane system—the only system under which men may 
prosper and advance—is the one under which the individual is 
induced to produce as much as possible, and under which he can 
be paid in proportion to his production. In any industry in which 
rigid unionism prevails, the production per capita and the average 
wage paid are lower than that obtaining in well conducted open 
shops. 

“Great difficulties have been experienced due to the lack of 
transportation facilities and to the eccentric and arbitrary action 
of officials while the roads were under Government control. 
Mills were repeatedly hampered in their operations and a stoppage 
of machines was not an uncommon occurrence. The delivery of 
paper produced in the mills was frequently delayed for consid- 
erable periods with inconvenience and loss alike to the producer 
and consumer. There continues at the present time a daily short- 
age of 300 railway cars. The shipment of contract tonnage to 
valued export customers of long standing has also been ham- 
pered and curtailed by serious dock strikes. 


U. S. Paper Mills Treated Unfairly 

“The paper mills of the United States in general are being 
treated most unfairly and are suffering a great disadvantage be- 
cause they are prohibited by the Canadian Provinces from bringing 
into the United States pulpwood from the lands which were leased 
by your company and others from the Provinces with the dis- 
tinct understanding that the wood should be brought to United 
States mills. Wood was permitted to come in for several years 
without objection, when suddenly further exportation from crown 
lands was prohibited and the supply of certain of the United 
States mills, mainly dependent thereon, was cut off; and this 
although the Publishers’ Association of the United States, news- 
print paper had been placed on the free list. In other words, the 
Government of the United States gave free entry to the manu- 
factured product from the Canadian mills, encouraged and aided 
by the Canadian Government, and at the same time permitted the 
Canadians to deprive the United States mills of raw material.” 


PLAN TO SUPPLY NEWS PRINT TO PUBLISHERS 


At a conference at the News Print Service Bureau held last 
week at the headquarters of the bureau, a plan to supply. news 
print to publishers who are facing suspension of their publica- 
tions because of inability to obtain a supply in the spot mar- 
ket, was decided upon. This information was given out by 
Willard E. Carpenter, publisher of the Courier-Herald, of 
Lincoln, Ill., and chairman of the board of directors of the 
Inland Daily Press Association, who came to New York 
especially to attend this meeting, and said that a national 
organization would be built up to supply publishers in need, 
and that sufficient support had already been obtained to insure 
success of the plan. 

The International Paper Company and George H. Mead, of 
Dayton, Ohio, have already written to their customers asking 
the latter to release 1 or 2 per cent. of the amount of paper 
called for in their contracts, during the months of April, May 
and June. Mr. Carpenter is reported to have said in part: “The 
amount of paper which will be produced this year in the 
United States and Canada will be 10 per cent. greater than the 
amount produced last year. The shortage of news print this 
year will probably be about 7 per cent. of the amount de- 
manded.” 
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ARAGON- 
EXCELSIOR_ 


E are the largest washed clay producers in 
America, the daily capacity of our’ five 
plants exceeding 300 TONS DAILY. 


Our reserve stocks are the largest in America. 


Vv 
Our experience inclay washing extends many 
years beyond that of our nearest competitors. 


Our clay is positively the lowestin percentage 


of grit and moisture in any clay, domestic or 
foreign. 


ITTF see errr ee, ree 
Doe CRUE 


eee 


When you contract with us for shipments you 
can depend upon prompt deliveries whether the 
season is rainy or dry. 

Our crude clay is mined from the Famous 
Paragon Mine at Langley, S. C. 

That, in a few words, is our story. 


We hope to serve you. 


MINER-EDGAR COMPANY 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 
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The following reviews under the caption of “Foreign Markets 
for Paper and Paper Product” has just been printed in Com- 
mercial Reports: 

Australia 

Prior to the war, says Consul Lucien N. Sullivan, Newcastle, 
New South Wales, the bulk of news print imported into New 
South Wales came from Sweden and Canada; and during the 
war Canada was the chief source of supply, while for M. F. 
printing, bond, and other writing papers, the United States was 
the chief country of origin. It is expected that Norway and 
Sweden will be the biggest competitors of the United States in 
the Australian trade when trade assumes normal conditions. Japan 
will be strongly in the market for straw boards, Canada for news 
print, and Sweden and Norway for grease proofs, bonds, M. F. 
printing, brown wrapping and sulphite papers. It goes without 
saying that the trade will buy in the market which can furnish 
the best goods at the lowest price. 

The only paper mills in Australasia are located in Sydney and 
Melbourne. At those mills only brown and wrapping papers, 
paper boards, straw boards are manufactured, no sulphite cap or 
writing papers being made by them. The Cumberland Paper Mills 
at Lane Cove, Sydney, make Manila boards which sell much 
cheaper than the imported article. 

There have been imported from the United States a few tons 
of glazed casing paper, also flint glazed and bag papers, but the 
local mills supply most all other wrappings. On account of the 
war there have been largely increased importations of printing 
and writing papers from the United States, in spite of the cost 
having advanced in some cases 100 per cent over the price which 
prevailed before the war. Continued high prices in the United 
States will no doubt have a tendency to increase the trade of 
Norway and Sweden. 

British East Africa 

It is estimated, writes Consul S. W. Eels, Nairobi, that one- 
third of the paper imported into British East Africa is news 
print paper, one-third wrapping paper, one-fourth book and writ- 
ing paper, and the remainder is of other grades. About 85 per 
cent of paper of all kinds comes from the United Kingdom, 10 
per cent from Sweden, and 5 per cent from the United States. 
In 1918 one of the foremost newspapers in the Nairobi district 
sent an order to the United States for 2,000 reams of news print, 
and the management was so pleased withthe quality that it took 
into consideration the advisability of ordering all paper hereafter 
from that source, provided the terms should prove to be satis- 
factory. 

During 1918 paper bags were imported to the value of $10,831, 
and news print paper to the value of $34,002. All other classes of 
paper (except books) are included under the item “stationery,” 
and such imports were valued at $46,831. 


Competition in Hankow District 

Imports of paper of all kinds and from all sources into Hankow, 
according to Consul General Edwin S. Cunningham Hankow, 
China, are valued at about $1,000,000 annually. In 1917 and 1918 
the trade was almost equally divided between foreign imports and 
imports from other parts of China. The importation of paper into 
Hankow will henceforth meet with considerable competition. There 
is a small up-to-date plant in Hankow owned and operated by the 
Central Government. It is equipped with American machinery and 
produces about 82,000 reams annually. In other parts of China are 
almost innumerable native mills located near the raw products 
from which the paper is manufactured. There are also a number 
of other modern mills besides the one in Hankow. Probably 
almost every city of any consequence in China has at least one 
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small native plant making an inferior quality of paper, but in 
quantities which go far to meet local requirements in certain lines. 

It is extremely difficult for American manufacturers of paper to 
obtain much business through the established importing houses. 
The firms handling this line in China are British and naturally 
favor their own home product. To compete in the trade to the 
best advantage an agency should be placed with an American firm 
in Shanghai, which will maintain stocks and sell directly to local 
Chinese dealers. 

Paper Sold Tientsin District 

The total value of the imports of foreign-made paper into 

Tientsin, China, in 1918, says Consul General P. S. Heintzleman, 


Tientsin, was $1,493,737, according to the maritime customs. This 
included the following items: 

NE MOE dS vcning kat ads aa hate wceaneusesutkonenee $90,973 
Printing paper, calendered and sized.............0..e005 14,948 
Printing paper, calendered and sized, Japanese........... 28,552 
Printing paper, uncalendered and unsized............... 40,826 
Printing paper, uncalendered and unsized, japanese...... 655,929 
We NON g o.ccivitadadscacaxaddcasace ckeetiaekinseia 24,641 
WI: GOO ne vis caddendescccududccedéacdnnacedeaweaat 41,666 
CR RINE: cede ie wevexdacaccia i devuadkanes whdueeidedne 596,202 


There are 4 foreign newspapers in English printed in Tientsin, 
1 in French and 1 in Japanese. There are about 20 Chinese news- 
papers. Pekin has 3 foreign and about 15 Chinese newspapers. 
The paper used is generally of low grade and comes from Japan 
and Europe. The European paper originates in Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark, but is imported mostly through British houses, 
which in turn sell to the Chinese paper dealers for local consump- 
tion and for shipment into the interior. This paper comes to 
Tientsin in bales of 12 reams, 500 sheets to the ream, the most 
common size being 31 by 43 inches. The bale is wrapped in 
canvas and battened at the ends. 

Foreign-made wrapping paper is used to some extent, but the 
domestic product serves the bulk of the trade. There is a fair 
demand for European and American cover papers. The sales of 
writing paper are confined mostly to the foreign communities in 
Tientsin and Peking, and the demand is largely supplied through 
British houses whose representatives call on the stationery shops 
at regular intervals. There is a good trade in strawboard, but it 
is supplied almost entirely by Japan. 


India 

A very poor grade of coarse paper is manufactured in India 
for packing purposes, some of which found other uses during the 
paper shortage brought about by the war, says Consul Stuart 
Lipton, Bombay. Imports of paper during the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1919, the values being given in rupees (rupee equals 
$0.3244, normal exchange), which have been subject to exchange 
fluctuations: 

PACKING PAPER. 


Countries of Origin. Rupees. 
United Kingdom ...... eet de dexntenatr twee 136,090 
WN Gadedadeneeugadenccdevesdcerneneeuens 28,788 
MRD ducing ctididiee Gad oxwadaardeastaetadadereen 50,962 
GO ea Wev ciudad do vecess Addcaieticurekkaie 29,561 

PRINTING PAPER. 
CIOS PRN ss osc ads dessin Rhaadeendeces 1,674,077 
SUN Ls nak waseas sasaduaenediewneewanduadtieds 352,533 
FOUND: 5 die a6 050s ce Vecd ucnaeeuunedienias dcees 1,718,531 
ON 5 ide duc cady cha kcadacdecaucsiecubeesasa 155,890 
CREE CU Seats owecdchad atadeadusde sateen 354,328 
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| Fill Your Warehouse 
| to Capacity 


Hand piling places a limitation on storage quar- 
ters—the piles go no higher than the gang are 
physically able to pile them—where they stop— 
your storage capacity stops. 


But with a REVOLVATOR 


you get to the very top—with it, only the ceiling 
limits storage capacity—one man can take it 
any place. 

There is a REVOLVATOR to suit the peculi- 
arities of any kind of piling—it is made in nine 
models, operated by hand motor and combina- 
tion hand and motor, all in both revolvable and 
non-revolvable types. 


Bulletin I-50 tells more. Send for it. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 
Sales Agents for the N. Y. Revolving Portable Elev. Co. 
313 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


REVOLVATOR 


REG U.S. PAT OFF 
2019-V 


29 SAWIsSpoOons | 
: 4 


SANISPOONS 


SANIFORK 


The greatest invention since the 
sanitary drinking cup. 

The only sanitary spoon on the 
market that does not offend the 
taste or look cheap. Sanispoons 
made in 3 sizes. Sanifork one size. 
Sold in sanitary cartons, glassine en- 
velopes and in bulk. Handled by job- 


bers everywhere. Write for samples. 
SODA SPOON 


Sanitary Products Corporation of America 
136 LIBERTY STREET ae NEW YORK CITY 
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WRITING PAPER AND ENVELOPES 


ES ic ceweucaddeddatacdinnwecddiavixe 1,337,559 
DN bike tvcneectedantucmecdcenastccackeues 388,771 
MUNN? Co cndudad teres dehase newnavscoutiaaas 35,105 
EE cSt exaiavisaeoeadéiexewasinaiaens 98,081 
I, skins Cheek pausieekndnhos ceacnceeadwun: 81,732 
OE MINN os (cnciuancuvkadceuiaacensdsanee 339,447 
GUE. RRR rueicencativedscecuevaccstarenuesenees 14,252 
The trend here is naturally toward British goods. Some time 


ago several American manufacturers established branches or 
agencies in Bombay. Some of their efforts were defeated, how- 
ever, due to careless packing of paper for shipment. 


South Africa 


South Africa is entirely dependent upon foreign sources for its 
paper supply, writes Consul Fred D. Fisher, Johannesburg, Trans- 
vaal. Finished products of paper are manufactured to a limited 
extent, but the locally made envelopes, cardboard boxes, etc., 
do not interfere greatly with the import trade. The chief coun- 
tries of origin in the paper trade are Great Britain, Sweden, 
United States, Canada and Norway. The following table shows 
the value of paper imports of the principal classifications for the 
years 1914 ,1917 and 1918: 

WRAPPING PAPER 





Countries of Origin. 1914. 1917. 1918. 

United Kingdom ................... $80,847 $278,626 $298,652 
MEE. hcdocs Wiicmcuicsoweasnaneus 2,540 168,113 269,429 
NE ba ei ae oRCen ee eee et: 9,655 1,017 1,085 
SI  Sacenndcevedaswaueveuorens TRA wécexa’. . euseus 
MINE x ocnirc esau gene meee ects 949 17,159 827 
a Vain dercancacac de uaccuntenend 88 21,222 58 
PE ndes in dameweceencune wees 57,069 50,514 240,585 
MN 65s uae Cpa eee ruskiecs 110,898 251,865 611,481 
IN eeetwnik< uccsiveienncwewmees 117 939 6,789 
ND IN So wiesenecacacseneeds 5,290 50,645 145,659 
GO icc neds ce cevacwadvackonence. 4,195 530 5,962 

RUN dad ct wiedea dew crae ens 306,764 840,630 1,580,527 

PAPER BAGS 

NOI cls Fn os cs dine ewcice 150,433 256,002 265,049 
CE his cuncadewsccemacewee eee faxeeue 7,799 7,620 
MN Sialdutacndea tak dga uke saviceNan 555 6,219 5,596 
UNNI oiictesedic vacancies 21,841 131,629 70,320 
GN ek seen: 6 dks ened cdeusecenaed 3,426 1,260 11,081 

RUE didn owe cnibeawhecwnerewecees 176,255 402,809 359,666 

WALL PAPER 

I CIN os waceantecercaesas 116,727 90,848 152,905 
I eee alacainta de acaveneens 340 2,472 8,356 
EE cp ovarniccwsesecnsccesehaes 0 
INNS «<< er gauaneceuetuues 423 803 1,226 
NIE Oi wien bhak satieoen en 3,297 2,170 798 

"TE. Coeaid ss 2edigncauceeeeen 132,145 96,293 163,285 

PRINTING PAPER 

We RIN wie ev cxeend dedenues 439,566 606,142 639,624 
GE deadesivankdaiscsdeeavoudess 288,394 365,809 250,503 
WE Gals coher ceniiaencereweues 3,280 113,199 269,759 
Port ex or owdcasnwtenacieneeede 54903 382,347 699,710 
MI INO cio sicideneicdecdeedcsecis 45,234 225,095 511,839 
EE <Feis soces adbeutecescetceereys 128,967 62,024 25,671 

PND cadeucenscetscuctadoennaes 960,344 1,754,616 2,397,106 


The total value of ail paper imports from the United States in 
1918 was $729,044, as compared with $1,356,230 for Great Britain, 
$1,316,787 for Sweden, $535,908 for Canada, and $510,344 for Nor- 
way. The rise in total values for 1918 as compared with 1917 
and 1914, is accounted for chiefly by the increased price of paper, 
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freight, etc., rather than by increased quantities of paper im- 
ported. 
Straits Settlements 


The United States and Japan furnish the bulk of the paper 
used in the Straits Settlements, says Consul General Edwin S. 
Gunsaulus, Singapore. There are no domestic paper mills to 
compete in the trade. A great deal of the business is in British 
hands, and the United Kingdom is concentrating its efforts on 
this market. It is only natural that the British import firms 
should favor the home mills unless they can obtain better terms 
elsewhere. The imports of paper into Singapore in 1917 were 
valued at $607,382, and were divided as follows: United King- 
dom, $97,239; India and Burma, $5,007; Federated Malay States, 
$1,720; Canada, $3,443; Hongkong, $499,045; other British pos- 
sessions, $928. The Hongkong trade consisted of transshipments 
of paper manufactured in Japan and the United States. 


Switzerland 


Swiss paper factories, writes Consul Philip Holland, Basel, sup- 
ply the domestic demand in most of the medium and coarser 
grades of paper, such as commercial writing, book, wrapping, 
and newspapers; Germany, England and Italy supply the finer 
grades of papers. The supply, however, owing to the difficul- 
ties due to the war and the inability of the Swiss mills to obtain 
their pre-war quantities of pulp, has not been equal to the de- 
mand, and paper, especially for newspaper consumption, was for 
a time rationed by the Government. 

The forests of Switzerland do not yield sufficient wood for 
the mills, which depend principally upon Germany for white 
pine and aspen, although aspen and magnolia have been imported 
from the United States. Rags found in Basel and its vicinity 
are used to make high-class papers, and large quantities of old 
papers are recovered and made into wrapping paper and card- 
board. ‘ 

There is a demand for the best grade papers of all classes, 
which the Swiss manufacturers are endeavoring to fill by in- 
creasing their plants and improving their grades. But it will 
still require time to produce the same quantities as are im- 
ported from Germany, England and Italy. The Swiss mills 
make book paper, news print, wrapping paper, blotting paper, 
tissue paper, waterproof paper, cover paper, cardboard, parchment, 
drawing paper, twine and cordage. 

The sale of American-made papers has not progressed in the 
Basel district—a fact which may be attributed to the proximity of 
the German manufacturers, whose agents canvass the field, ascer- 
tain the requirements of the market, and then deliver the goods 
exactly as wanted, and also pay freight from Germany to Basel. 

Paper tape has been made in Basel for more than 50 years. 
This being the centre of the silk ribbon industry, and the tape 
having been made for rolling silk ribbons, the paper cutters 
readily adjusted their machines to the cutting of tape for the 
use of adding machines and cash registers. The prices in the 
local market for cash register and adding machine tape are $2.50 
per 75-foot roll of 12-inch width ($2.90 for 15-inch width) and 
$7.50 for 75-foot roll of 13%4-inch width for checks ($7.90 for 
16-inch width). 

Up to the present time machines for holding, moistening and 
cutting gummed paper rolls have been imported from England. 
The Progress sealing machine is the best known in this market. 
At present Austria is offering gummed sealing tape at 5 crowns 
(about $0.05 at present exchange) for a roll of 720 feet; the 
printing thereon in Switzerland costs about $0.20 a roll. For 
the present this price practically excludes other tapes in rolls of 
the same kinds; but, like all other materials temporarily lowered 
on account of favorable exchange, prices will soon adjust them- 
selves for international trade. 

The paper bags used in Basel are chiefly of Swiss manufacture. 
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DEMAND THIS BRAND 


HOWARD BOND 


WATERMARKED 


World’s | 
Greatest Bond Paper 


Renowned Where Quality Rules 


Produced by 


THE HOWARD MILLS, Urbana, Ohio 


' 


| F. C. HUYCK & SONS ALBANY 


Manufacturers of Kenwood Felts and Jackets for all kinds of Paper and Pulp 
Seamless Felts both for high speed machines and fine papers 
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NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS CO. IMPROVEMENTS 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of The Paper Trade Jounral by G. R. De Vore. 


The National Paper Products Company, which has had a re- 
markable growth since its inception a few years ago, is excavat- 
ing for the foundations of its addition to the big boxboard mill 
in Stockton, Cal. The plant is to be doubled in capacity. When 
the work is completed the various structures will compose, prac- 
tically, one building covering a ground space of 450 x 800 feet. 
Although the new Beloit Iron Works paper machine, which has 
been ordered, will not be delivered before May, 1921, the beaters, 
engines, etc., will be installed this fall, when the new buildings 
are finished. The new paper machine is an exact duplicate of 
the one now in use and is expected to produce about 90 tons of 
board a day. It trims 114 inches and has 85 dryers and three 
stacks of calendars. When the new machine is in operation, by 
the fall of 1921, the capacity of the plant will be increased to 
about 175 tons of box board and container board daily. The 
paper machines are steam-driven, but electric power is used for 
much of the auxiliary machinery. All of the beaters are driven 
by individual motors. The converting plant, for the manufac- 
ture of fibre containers will, also, be doubled. 

A. E. Mandel, general manager of the Stockton Division, is 
very enthusiastic over the prospects of having increased capacity 
for taking care of the growth of business. His assistant, H. E. 
Nye, acts as engineer for the erection of the new buildings. 


San Francisco Division 

The San Francisco plant of the National Paper Products 
Company, on the corner of Francisco and Montgomery streets, 
occupies a seven story building, giving floor space of 140,000 
square feet. The plant is a very modern type, three sides being 
of the latest window construction, which allows plenty of fresh 
air and light. An employees’ restaurant is conducted by the 
company as well as a fully equipped First Aid Department, 
which is in charge of a competent graduate nurse. A. certain 
portion of the building is also set aside for rest rooms and 
recreation halls. Spiral chutes and conveyors make it possible 
for merchandise to be delivered from any flogr,direct to the cars 
or trucks at loading platforms under the same roof. Four 
freight elevators and electric hoists facilitate the work of storing 
raw materials. and finished products. A> special gravity chute 
conveys paper waste from the upper floors to the first floor, 
where it is baled, loaded into cars and shipped to the Stockton 
mill of the National Paper Products Company. 

This plant is given over to the manufacture of “Public 
Service,” “Utility’ and “Sunset” brands of paper towels, corru- 
gated shipping cases and corrugated specialties, the manufacture 
of which is carried on by the latest type of improved machinery. 
Cut-cards, envelopes, confetti, serpentines, drug and coffee cans 
and all other paper cans, mailing cases, telescope tubes and other 
paper tubes in all dimensions and lengths are also. manufactured 
here. 


Corrugated Department 


The corrugated department occupies the fifth and sixth floors 
of the factory. The boxboard comes from the National Paper 
Products Company’s mill in Stockton and the strawboard is 
shipped from the East. The corrugating machines, of the most 
improved type, together with the bottle carton machines, occupy 
the sixth floor. Here all corrugated papers, including single- 
faced corrugated rolls are manufactured. The stock used in the 
manufacture of the various types of containers is transferred to 


the fifth floor where it passes through the various high speed 
scoring and slotting machines. Then it goes to the taping de- 
partment, where each box is carefully taped by hand. 


Shipping Department Busy 

During the past year vast numbers of corrugated cartons sup- 
plied by this company were shipped out of the state of Cali- 
fornia, packed with many millions of pounds of canned and 
bottled products, etc. Five special machines operate on creped 
paper and turn out great numbers of “Public Service” paper 
towels, The daily output is over 150 cases, each containing 7,500 
towels. Special machinery is used to manufacture paper jars 
for milk, etc., with an ingenious device for crimping the edges. 
The shipping department is on the first floor; the paper tube 
and paper can departments on the second and third floors; en- 
velope department on the fourth floor, and paper towel depart- 
ment on the seventh. 

The plant of the San Francisco Division of the National Paper 
Products Company has reached a state of high efficiency under 
the skillful direction of A. L. Bobrick, general manager, who 
never misses an opportunity to make improvements in the equip- 
ment and output. 

Started About Five Years Ago 


The nucleus of the National Paper Products Company was 
started, about five years ago in a small building at 622 Battery 
Street, San Francisco, as the manufacturing department of the 
Zellerbach Paper Comparty. Envelopes, paper tubes and cans 
wcre manufactured. Later, the manufacturing of paper towels 
was commenced and the National Paper Products Company was 
incorporated. In 1916, a modern factory was erected, at Fran- 
cisco and Montgomery Streets, and a corrugated case plant was 
installed. About three years ago, in order to take care of East- 
ern towel business, the Carthage Paper Tissue Mills, in Carthage, 
N. Y., was purchased and enlarged. Crepe tissue and toilet pa- 
pers are manufactured. Next, a large board mill and fibre con- 
tainer factory was built in Stockton, Cal., which was started up 
in December, 1918. Large quantities of container board, cor- 
rugated board and other: materials for the use of the factories 
are produced, and the plant is to be doubled in capacity during 
the coming year. 

Officers of the Company 

The National Paper Products Company gives employment to 
about two thousand persons in its plants in the East and West. 
M. R. Higgins is president of the company; I. Zellerbach and J. 
D. Zellerbach, vice-presidents, and A. I. Ellis, secretary. All of 
the stock of the company is owned by the Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany, which has a paid up capital of $4,000,000 common stock; 
$2,500,000 preferred stock, and a surplus of $2,500,000. The com- 
bined stock and surplus of the two companies is about $9,000,000. 


GOES WITH FLOWER CITY TISSUE MILLS CO. 


William Roach, superintendent of the Skaneateles Paper Com- 
pany for the past seven years, resigned his position last Saturday 
to take a similar one with the Flower City Tissue Mills Company 
at Scottsville, N. Y. The employees of the mill presented Mr. 
Roach with a Turkish rocker and smoking stand before leaving. 
Mr. Roach is succeeded as superintendent by Harry O’Neil of 
Mottville, who has been assistant superintendent. Jack Clark 
succeeds Mr. O’Neil as assistant superintendent. 
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Is Made to meet the need*for Rope and twine that 
can be relied upon absolutely. 

“American” as applied to Cordage and Quality are 
synonymous terms. Throughout every step of the 
manufacturing process, the same great care is ex- 
ercised, so that the finished product can be used with 
the confidence that it will be satisfactory in every 
way. 
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Address Dept. M. 


AMERICAN MFG. CO. 
MILLS AND SALES OFFICE: BROOKLYN, N. Y. CITY 


Largest Makers of Commercial Twines and Rope in the World 
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At a receiver’s sale held on March 25 the extensive manufac- 
turing plant of the Baltimore Roofing and Asbestos Manufac- 
turing Company, at Asbestos, Md., was purchased by the Con- 
goleum Company, Inc., of Philadelphia. After remodeling, it will 
be operated as the dry-felt plant of the Congoleum Company, Inc., 
manufacturer of the well-known Congoleum Gold-Seal Art-Rugs 
and Floor-Coverings. 

The plant at present consists of 11 buildings on about 20 
acres of land in the village of Asbestos, and lying between the 
railroad and the Patapsco River, 24 miles from Baltimore. 

The buildings are of substantial concrete construction, compris- 
ing a main building 867 by 54 feet, large warehouse, office build- 
ing, power house, machine shop, storage and laboratory equipped 
with modern machinery, electric plant and other efficient labor- 
saving devices. Two sidings give direct access to the railroad 
and there is ample room for future expansion. 

Although the plant is already able to turn out large quantities 
of dry felt, its capacity is far below the requirements of the 
Congoleum Company and orders have been already placed for 
new machines capable of a largely increased output. 

With these additions the equipment will comprise one 112-inch 
four-cylinder and one 86-inch single cylinder paper machine, 18 
direct motor-driven beaters, 21 120-inch dryers and other acces- 
sories which will give a total manufacturing capacity of about 
15,000 tons of dry felt a year. 

The rapid increase of the Congoleum Company’s business has 
obliged it for some time to be on the lookout for increased manu- 
facturing facilities, and it is fortunate in being able to secure 
a plant so suitable and so conveniently located with reference to its 
main factory. 

The acquisition of this additional factory is another indication 
of the progressiveness of the Congoleum organization, which has 
grown tremendously in the last few years. 


SOUTH COVENTRY PAPER CO. SOLD 


The South Coventry Paper Company of South Coventry, Conn., 
has arranged through the office of Gibbs-Brower Company, paper 
and pulp mill brokers, 261 Broadway, New York City, to have its 
paper mill property taken over by Charles E. Clute and John M. 
Bell, of Somerville, Mass., and Samuel N. Cohen, of Boston, Mass., 
and extensive changes and improvements are now being made at 
the plant. These gentlemen are arranging to incorporate under 
the name South Coventry Paper Mills, Inc. 

The officers of the company will be Charles E. Clute, president; 
Samuel N. Cohen, treasurer; John M. Bell, secretary; Horace I. 
Wood, assistant treasurer. 

It is the purpose of the company to manufacture a fine line of 
boards, consisting of fibre, counter, leather, heel, shank, inner sole, 
suit case, trunk, insulating, button, album, binder’s, chair seat and 
mat boards, as conditions may warrant. 

Arrangements have been provided so that spur track connections 
direct to the mill, and a large storehouse immediately adjoining 
the railroad can be built. 

The company’s office and salesroom will be at 7 Water street, 
Rooms 404-405, Boston, Mass., where all communications, orders, 
remittances, etc., are to be sent. Telephone Fort Hill 1801. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CONFERENCE 


During the convention the American Writing Paper Company 
maintained headquarters in room 114 at the Waldorf-Astoria, to 
be used as an appointment room for the convenience and accom- 
modation of convention attendants. The decision to maintain 
such headquarters was not arrived at until the week preceding 
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the convention, and the announcement was therefore too late for 
space in the American Paper and Pulp Association’s official pro- 
gram. 

The headquarters were in charge of W. J. Norton, secretary 
of the sales planning division. A number of the company’s branch 
managers and salesmen from its sales offices throughout the coun- 
try, attended the convention, and on Friday morning left the city 
on a specially reserved Pullman:for Holyoke, where the American 
Writing Paper Company held its sales conference through Friday 
and Saturday of last week. 

The program of the conference follows: 

Friday—3:00 P. M. Opening talk—C. E. Lincoln, General Sales 


Manager. Discussion—“Getting Jobber Distribution for Eagle A 
Mill Lines.” Market Conditions—M. L. Cramer, General Purchas- 
ing Agent. Dinner at Hotel Nonotuck 6:30 P. M. Chairman, 


B. E. Hutchinson, Treasurer, Advertising and Sales Promotion— 

Robert E. Ramsay, Director of Advertising. Manufacturing De- 

velopment—Herman R. Harrigan, Production Engineer. Ex- 

perimental Machine—Fred Clark, Director Department of Techni- 

cal Control. Forecasting—George A. Galliver, President. 
Saturday 9:00 A. M. Branch Managers’ Conference. 


NAVIGATION OF FOX RIVER OPENED 

Navigation of the Fox River and Lake Winnebago was formally 
opened Monday, April 12, by the United States engineering de- 
partment but it will be several weeks before boats make use of 
the river unless the water subsides rapidly. The Fox River 
Navigation Company, made up of papermill owners in Appleton, 
Kaukauna, Neenah and Menasha, is making plans for early trans- 
portation of coal by barge from the docks at Green Bay to their 
yards. River transportation proved its value last year when mem- 
ber companies were able to operate during the strike of railroad 
men which shut off the coal supply of several Fox River valley 
industries. 

Paper mills at Brokaw, Wis., and Rothschild, Wis., were again 
compelled to curtail operations when the Wisconsin River re- 
turned to flood stage. After the water had subsided sufficiently 
to permit the mills to resume operation after the first flood, a 
heavy rain set in and in a few hours the river had returned to 
flood stage. The Wausau Paper Mills were forced to close down 
entirely but the Marathon Paper Mills at Rothschild continued to 
operate two departments. The water receded rapidly, however, 
after the rain and the mills are again running. 


GOVERNMENT PAPER BIDS AND AWARDS 

The purchasing officer of the Government Printing Office has 
received the following bids for 3,700 Ibs. of blue and white 24 x 32 
No. 36 ledger paper: Southworth Company at 40 cents and 42 
cents per Ib.; R. P. Andrews Paper Company at .425 and .435 
cents; and American Writing Paper Company at 41 and 42 cents. 

The American Writing Paper Company has been awarded the 
contract by the Purchasing Officer of the Government Printing 
Office for furnishing 8,750 pounds of 21 x 32% No. 48 blue com- 
mercial ledger paper at $.2975 per pound. Bids for this paper 
were opened on March 29. 

The Southworth Company has been awarded the contract by 
the Purchasing Officer of the Government Printing Office for fur- 
nishing 3,700 pounds of 23 x 22 No. 36 blue and white ledger pa- 
per at 40 and 42 cents per pound. Bids for this paper were opened 
on April 5. 

Bids will be opened at the Printing Office on April 19 for 1,000,- 
000 pounds of U. S. postal card cream bristol board in 44%4 inch 
rolls, basis 22 x 28 100. 
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Long Life 

Cypress grows in water. It is therefore a 
naturally long-lived wood for tanks. 

Add to this Caldwell methods of construction, 
and you have a tank that cannot be excelled in 
length of life and service. 

Every Caldwell Cypress Tank is designed and 
constructed according to approved engineering 
principles by men who have been building tanks for 
over thirty years. 


Avoid breaks and leaks. Install a Caldwell 
Cypress—“The Tank With A _ Reputation’—and 
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“AMERICAN OVAL” TOILET PAPER 
with holder prevents wastage, is more conven- 
ient than the ordinary dispenser and more 
neat in appearance. Elongated screw holes 
make possible the installation of this fixture in 
place of the old type without drilling new 
holes. We offer to jobbers a full line of 
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be sure of a dependable water supply every day in 
the year. 


Send for Catalogue 
















W. E. CALDWELL CO. 
Incorporated 
2040 Brook Street, Louisville, Ky. 
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Paper Making 
Machines 


and machinery for 
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View showing front entrance to the factory of 


The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


A cordial invitation is extended to pay us a visit and a letter will always bring a response. 
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Write to? prices and complete information. 


FOLEY PAPER COMPANY, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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Conditions in the paper market of Philadelphia are certainly 
most chaotic and by many are regarded as unhealthful. The sale 
of a considerable quantity of news at 13% cents was reported in 
trade circles during the week. A jobber who found it almost 
imperative to supply a consumer with five tons of kraft found 
after a canvass that the best price he could get for an immediate 
delivery was 11% cents, necessitating a charge by him of 16 cents 
to come out with a reasonable profit after overhead and other 
handling expenses were charged off. 

These two concrete illustrations of the condition of affairs are 
not isolated; they are really typical. Everywhere one hears the 
story of exhausted stock, of consumers clamoring for deliveries 
without regard to price, of virtually pandemonium in the jobbing 
business. Demand for all kinds of paper seems actually to be 
increasing daily while the hope for relief through freer supplies 
is vanishing. Embargoes which the trade expected weeks ago 
were about to be taken off, still exist while restrictions almost as 
effective as embargoes, have been placed on shipments because 
of the labor troubles on the railroads. 

There is this satisfying feature to the situation however; the 
consumer seems fully to realize the obstacles in the way and to be 
willing to go half way or more to meet them. 

Stock Sales Strengthen 

In the paper stock market the week developed a heavy increase 
in demand. The tide turned from a week or two back when stock 
was sent here from New York because it could not be forwarded 
to the New England consuming centers; now New York is 
looking to this market to supply stock and as a consequence there 
have been advances on many lines principally on No. 2 soft white, 
No. 1 old manilas, container manilas, over issue news, No. 1 
mixed and commons. Rag stock continues in good demand but 
there have been no further advances from those made just a 
week ago. 

Smythe Back from Australia 

The one delightful happening of the week was the return to the 
city from the other end of the world of J. L. N. Smythe, president 
of J. L. N. Smythe & Co. He reached Philadelphia from Aus- 
tralia on April 5 and on a birthday—but which one he smiling 
declines to say, after an absence of seven months. On Friday 
last National President of the National Paper Trade Association 
Harvey N. Platt, who for several months has been touring north- 
ern Europe, also returned to the city. 

President ‘Smythe was as bronzed as if he had been sunning 
himself in Florida. He left this city September 15 last, spent a 
few weeks in the Rockies and in early October set sail from Van- 
couver, stopping off for a hundred mile drive through Hawaii and 
calling at the Fiji Islands. Then he proceeded to Australia. Said 
he, “I spent most of my time in Sydney but visited Melbourne, 
Adelaide and other ‘centers. In Adelaide the temperature while 
I was there stood at 160 degrees in the sun and 107 in the shade. 
But the air was so dry that the heat was less uncomfortable than 
98 degrees are in Philadelphia. 

“The trip was made partly for pleasure but largely for the 
development of export business and I am quite satisfied with the 
results secured. We of the United States must realize however 
that there are obstacles to be overcome before we can develop a 
large relationship with Australia. Many merchants there are inclined 
to look upon us as a race of money makers. I heard it said that 
the U. S. stayed out of the war to make money and then entered 
it to make more. There is also some feeling against us because 
of the part we played in Paris. The Australians are most loyal to 
England and perhaps cannot understand why England at the end 
of the Great war is not occupying the position England always has 
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in the past, of being the chief factor in settling conditions. And 
finally there is also some feeling because American paper manu- 
facturers, about the time there was a slump here just after the 
Armistice, seemed to be dumping all the goods they could get to- 
gether into Australia. Their warehouses were filled to overflow- 
ing. I saw paper stacked up on the open prairie and protected 
only by a covering of tarpaulin. Before I left Australia however 
the paper stocks had been pretty well exhausted and fears were 
entertained that there would develop a great shortage now that 
the market in the States was an attractive one for the mills and 
because of the shortage of production compared to consumption.” 

Mr. Smythe had intended sailing from Sydney December 28 but 
at the last minute changed his plans; when he did sail March 1 
it was on the same steamer he had intended to take in December. 
The boat had been tied up in the interval because of labor troubles. 


Keystone Mill Resumes 

The Keystone Mill at Upper Darby has resumed operation. 
As reported in these columns the mill, reconstructed after the ex- 
plosion in the boiler room two months ago, caught fire just a 
week ago and for a time was threatened with destruction. The 
flames broke out under the platform used to receive stock, spread 
to the machine and finishing rooms, burning through the roof and 
destroying a considerable quantity of sulphite and much soda 
pulp, lime, soda ash and rag stock. The loss was inventoried dur- 
ing the week at between $28,000 and $30,000 covered by insurance. 
Permanent repairs were made so speedily that on Tuesday last 
operations were resumed. 

W. A. Hentz Returns from the South 

W. A. Hentz, Sales Promotion manager for the D. L. Ward 
Company returned to the city during the week after a visit, ac- 
companying President George W. Ward, to the Ward Company 
branch houses in Baltimore, Washington and Richmond. Presi- 
dent Ward then journeyed on to Hot Springs from which he will 
return in time to attend. the convention in New York this week. 
Mr. Hentz believes that the South will offer in the next decade a 
greater opportunity for business than any section of the United 
States and that so far as the Ward Company is concerned, sales 
will be limited only by the tonnage which it has available. 

Papermen for Daylight Saving 

There was forwarded to Mayor Moore during the week, a reso- 
lution adopted by the Fine Paper Division of the Philadelphia 
Paper Trade Association setting forth that it favored adoption 
of the daylight saving program and that it will gladly join in the 
movement for daylight saving if a majority of the business inter- 
ests of the city favor the beginning and ending of the day’s work 
an hour earlier than at present. Councilman Simon Walter, head 
of the paperhouse bearing his name, is taking a deep interest in 
the daylight saving movement and has been in conference with 
Mayor Moore and officials of the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Board of Trade in its behalf. 

Notes of the Trade 

C. H. Peoples, newly elected vice-president of the States Paper 
Company, returned to the city during the week after a visit to 
Baltimore where he attended the wedding of John C. Burke, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company. 

President Norbert A. Considine of the Paper House of Penn- 
sylvania is back from a tour through the New England paper 
mills. - He reported that as a rule none of the mills would take 
business for delivery until next year, 

The Thomas M. Royal Bag Company, Bryn Mawr, converters 
and manufacturers of paper bags, is making extensive additions 
to its plant and is contemplating going on a night force basis. 
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Canadian Government and the News Print Industry 


Press Wielded Big Club and Forced Government to Restrictive Measures—Both Controller and Gov- 
? ernment Anxious to Drop Control—Manufacturers Challenge Jurisdiction and Controller Admits He 
Doubts It—Papers Suspend Through Shortage—The Complications of Canadian Pulpwood Embargo 
i 


—Underwood Resolution, Recently Introduced in the United States Senate Has Complicated Matters. 
Written Especially for.the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal 






As far as the relations between the Government and the news 
print manufacturers are concerned the year that is past has been 
the stormiest in the history of the news print industry, and the 
end is not yet. 

The whole trouble has arisen out of the action taken by the Gov- 
ernment under the War Measures Act to regulate the selling price 
of news print in Canada. Just as the power of the press has been 
evidenced on many occasions in the United States in forcing the 
Government to action in connection with the supply of news print, 
and notably in putting news print on the free list, so the power of 
the press forced the Government to regulate the selling price of 
news print in Canada, although no such drastic action was taken in 
connection with any other commodity. 


Newspapers Wielded Big Stick 


The Canadian newspapers wielded the big stick with a vengeance, 
and it is probably true to say that had not the Government taken 
the action it did, it would have been under such a storm of criti- 
cism all along the line that it would have been impossible for it 
to have contined in office. And any Government which succeeded 
it would have been subject to the same influence. 

When the year began this restriction on the price of news print 
had been in force for some considerable time. In September of 
1918 the Paper Controller had fixed an interim price of $69 per 
ton for all newsprint sold in Canada in rolls. In June of last year 
he issued an order maintaining this price, after having made ex- 
haustive inquiries as to costs of production, and so on. The news- 
paper manufacturers appealed to the Paper Control Tribunal 
against this order, maintaining that the price was not high enough, 
and the publishers also appealed to the court, maintaining that it 
was too high. 

The matter was argued before the court at considerable length, 
and last September the Paper Control Tribunal handed down a 
judgment fixing a price of $66 per ton for the period between July 
1 and December 1 of the year 1918, and ordering the news print 
manufacturers to make a refund to the publishers of $3 per ton 
on all news print supplied them in that period, The evidence as 
to costs on which this decision was based had relation to the low- 
cost months of June, July and August. The manufacturers asked 
for permission to introduce evidence as to costs during the winter 
months, but this was refused. The price of $69 per ton, however, 
remained in effect from December 1, 1918, onwards. 


Anxious to Drop Control 

Negatiations continued for several months relative to the demand 
of the manufacturers for further increase in the price of news 
print. Negotiations concluded with a hearing in Montreal at which 
it was intimated at the news print enquiry yesterday, by Commis- 
sioner Pringle at the Windsor Hotel that he and the Government 
were anxious to drop Government control of the industry and the 
fixing of prices but that this could not be done at the time without 
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producing a chaotic state of affairs. Mr. Pringle refused to issue 
any order fixing prices, but stated he would make suggestions as 
to price to the Government, and leave it up to them to settle the 
matter and take the responsibility remarking if he were to fix the 
price it would be not less than $75 a ton. He further intimated that 
he was preparing to drop the work and would clear up the matters 
now before him, after which his business with the inquiry would 
cease. 

, Sharp criticisms of the paper control were made during the meet- 
ing, Aime Geofrion, K. C., for Price Bros. & Co., Quebec, chal- 
lenging the jurisdiction of the-Government in such matters and in- 
timating that his clients would refuse to obey any orders issued. 
A more modified challenge was made by Mr. Henderson, K, C., 
Ottawa, for J. R. Booth, who also doubted the Government’s 
jurisdiction. Both argued that since the war is ended action under 
the War Measures Act has ceased. 

J. F. Orde, K. C., for the E. B. Eddy Co., objected to the price 
fixing, and said his firm would cut off a large proportion of the 
150 smaller Canadian publishers they are supplying, leaving them 
to get paper where they can, and turn their energies to more profit- 
able fields, with the higher prices outside Canada. 

Many other interested parties appeared, objecting to price fixing 
now the war is ended, and demanding that the laws of supply and 
demand be permitted to operate on prices. 


Controller Doubts His Jurisdiction 

Commissioner Pringle closed the general discussion by saying 
that he did not propose making any order. 

“I purpose making a recommendation to the Government,” he 
said, “and if they see fit to make an order and take the responsi- 
bility, it is theirs, not mine. I have doubts as to my jurisdiction 
or how long it will last, and when I am asked to make an order 
for six months I have grave doubts as to whether my jurisdiction 
would last for that period. Therefore, it seems to me the responsi- 
bility rests with the Government.” 

As to supply, that had been very difficult during the past three 
months, probably due to the scarcity of paper in the United States, 
and the willingness of publishers there to pay practically any price 
for their supplies. Two months ago the Government had advised 
him that this paper control must cease, and that expenditures must 
end,. which resulted in a stoppage of the accountancy work for 
keeping track of prices. He had felt that the original price of $50. 
a ton was too low, and later increased it to $57. and then to $69., 
to level up prices so as to cover previous losses. This was appealed 
against, and the Paper Control fixed the price at $66, considering 
only actual conditions. He understood now that both manufacturers 
and publishers were dissatisfied with the price of $69. 


Would Fix Price at $75.00 
“If I were fixing a price,” said the Commissioner, “I would 


fix not less than $75. a ton, knowing conditions as they are, and 
I am satisfied the larger publishers would be satisfied to pay that 
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i‘ they were absolutely sure of their supply. I would suggest to 
the Government to get away from questions of actual cost and 
reasonable profit and fix what they consider a reasonable price 
under. the circumstances. 

“A good deal has been said about the continuance of this con- 
trol. That is not for me to discuss.. I know the Government want 
tc get away from it as soon as they can.” 

The control had been established for war conditions, but every- 
body knew normal conditions had not yet returned, and if the 
paper control were precipitately dropped publishers would get 
into a chaotic state, therefore, especially in view of recent condi- 
tions, the Government did not see its way to drop the paper con- 
trol at present. 

“My position is not an enviable one,” said Commissioner Prin- 
gle. “It has been suggested that this control be continued by some 
other board, and I am going to suggest to the Government that 
it be continued by another board which can look after it, as I 
have other things more agreeable to engage my attention than 
issuing orders against the manufacturers of this country.” 


A Tentative Agreement on $80 a Ton 

‘Following this meeting a delegation of both the news print 
manufacturers and the publishers went to Ottawa and had an in- 
terview with Sir Henry Drayton, Minister of Finance, who re- 
ceived them on behalf of the Government. Both parties presented 
their case, and before the interview ended, both sides agreed to 
a price of $80 per ton for six months, beginning January 1, 1920. 
It was further agreed that at the end of the six months during 
which the $80 price would prevail, the control of news print in 
Canada should cease and that thereafter the lowest export price 
is to prevail in Canada. This price will be based on the published 
figures of the International Paper Company, the Canadian Export 
Company, and the George F. Mead Company. It was left to Sir 
Henry Drayton to put this agreement through in the form of an 
order-in-council. 

This was regarded as being in the nature of an amicable settle- 
ment of the whole controversy and both publishers and manufac- 
turers breathed more freely, But a new complication arose, owing 
to the fact that Price Brothers & Co. declined to be party to this 
agreement, while the Ft. Frances Pulp and Paper Company, which 
had been supplying more than its quota in Canada, owing to its 
mills being much nearer Western Canada than any of the others, 
decided to limit the supply to 15 per cent of its output, which was 
all the Government order called for from the industry in general. 

As soon as the Ft. Frances company limited its supply for 
Canada to around 15 per cent, the western papers began to feel 
the effects and a crisis was the prospect, which resulted in the 
suspension of the Winnipeg and other western papers for a week 
or ten days. The Canadian Government ordered the Company 
te continue to supply all the requirements of the western papers 
and, by the arrangement of the Eastern manufacturers of news 
print, undertook to make up the deficiency thereby caused in the 
supply of news print by the Ft. Frances company to the American 
publishers. The company refused to accept anything but abso- 
lute bona fida delivery of this paper from eastern mills and there 
was a clash between the company and the Government which 
resulted in the company sending its representatives to Ft. Frances 
to commandeer supplies. Ultimately the arrangement was patched 
up by which the western papers got supplies, but ever since that 
time they have been short at intervals and on several occasions 
have had to cut out all advertisements and publish miniature edi- 
tions. As regards Price Brothers & Co, Sir William Price, the 
head of the firm, issued a statement outlining the position of his 
company. He said: “During the war we have, like all other good 
citizens, bowed before all orders issued by the Government of 
Canada and by its commissions, although in many cases we were 
advised that these orders went beyond the power of those issuing 
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them, but now that the war is over and no question of patriotism 
or want of loyalty to the state can be raised, we are determined 
to resist what we think are arbitrary, oppressive, unreasonable and 
unlawful commands. 

“As business men, the whole question for us is as to whether 
we, manufacturers of paper, of all other producers, are to be 
restricted in our constitutional right of dealing with whom we 
choose and of retaining our right of freedom of contract. 

“We base our refusal upon the total absence of jurisdiction in 
the Ottawa authorities and in the paper controller in the premises 
and we will seek, by all legal means at our disposal to resist the 
carrying out of the orders given. Our views in this connection 
were laid before Mr. Pringle by our counsel prior to the rendering 
of the disputed order. Of course, the Government of Canada has 
the use of powerful weapons, such as the closing of the frontier 
to our products or the threats of levying an unjust and discrimina- 
tive taxation upon our business to bring about a compliance with 
its orders, and the courts do not give us an adequate measure of 
relief as the Government cannot be sued without its consent. 
But, nevertheless, we will resist to the utmost of our power so 
that our own, as well as the industrial and commercial liberties 
of others may be protected against vexations and arbitrariness.” 


A Clash with the Government 

- Meanwhile, the clash between the paper controller, the Dominion 
Government, and the Ft. Frances Company had brought about the 
resignation of Mr. Pringle, who had resigned the function of 
paper controller since the institution of that office and ultimately 
the work of paper control was transferred to the Board - of 
Commerce, a commission which had been appointed some time 
previous by the Government for the purpose of regulating the 
cost and distribution of the necessities of life. This Board made 
an order on Price Brothers & Co. to supply paper to the Montreal 
Star, the Montreal Herald, and Le Samedi. The company 
refused upon the grounds already stated, and after prolonged ne- 
gotiations during whiclr several Montreal publishers came near 
to suspension, owing to lack of news print, the company was in- 
formed that it would not be allowed to appeal to the Superior 
Court against the jurisdiction of the Board of Commerce unless 
it first complied with the order of the Board and shipped supplies 
of news print to the Montreal publishers whom they were 
ordered to supply. The Company then agreed to ship the re- 
quired news print at the fixed price of $80 per ton, a condition 
of the agreement being that the difference between this price and 
the lowest contract price for export, namely $90 per ton, should 
be paid into a trust fund, pending a decision of the Superior Court, 
and in addition to this ten dollars per ton paid into a trust fund, 
a further charge of 13% per cent representing the premium on 
United States funds, was also to be paid into the trust fund. Be- 
fore this agreement had been reached, Judge Robson, the head of 
the Board of Commerce, resigned, declaring that he was out of 
sympathy with the law he was called upon to enforce. 

Following this solution of the difficulties in Eastern Canada, 
the news print situation in Western Canada again became acute. 
The western papers, notably those of Winnipeg, complained that 
supplies of news print were not coming forward in sufficient 
quantity, and ultimately it was arranged that instead of calling 
upon the Ft. Frances mills for practically the whole of the supplies, 
a portion of the supplies should be shipped to the western papers 
from eastern mills. 

Government Heartily Sick of Control 

The stand taken by Price Brothers & Co. and by the Ft. 
Frances Pulp and Paper Company undoubtedly reflected the feel- 
ings of the majority of the news print manufacturers, who sub- 
mitted to the Board’s orders for the sale of news print in Canada 
at $80 per ton only under protest. The general feeling was that 
all price restrictions ought to be removed, and the Government 
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had to acquiesce in this view by making the price of $80 only 
for the first six months of the present year, it being expressly 
stated that after that period the lowest export price was to prevail 
in Canada. There can be no doubt that the Government was 
heartily sick of the whole matter, and the opinion is that the 
whole attempt on price restriction will be dropped at the earliest 
opportunity, unless the publishing interests are again able to in- 
timidate the Government. 

Another complication of the matter is that other countries 
outside the United States doing business with Canada have 
strongly objected against being charged higher prices for news 
print than prevails in Canada. For instance, the publishers of 
New Zealand have made representations to the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment demanding that if this discrimination continues, the pref- 
erence given to Canadian paper should be removed. 


Canadian Government and United States Trade 

The development of relations between Canada and the United 
States over the question of news print furnishes one of the’ most 
interesting topics of speculation in the industry. There are two 
possibilities that appear to be outstanding at the present time. 
One is that the United States will press for the removal of the 
embargo on pulpwood which has now been enforced for some 
years past by the various provinces of Canada; the other is that 
Canada may put an export tax on pulp, pulpwood, and news print. 
Tentative suggestions along these lines have already been made. 
For instance, it was learned some time ago that the Canadian 
Government was contemplating an export tax of ten dollars per 
ton on news print and a tax on pulp and pulpwood. This matter 
was given publicity and the Government denied that it had any 
immediate intention of imposing such a tax. The possibility, how- 
ever, remains. 

The Underwood resolution put forward at Washington for 
bringing pressure to bear on the Canadian Government to lift 
the embargo on pulpwood on Crown Lands has complicated mat- 
ters. It may be explained that although large areas of timber 
limits are the freehold property of private interests, by far the 


The Red River Paper Mills, Ltd., will soon have in operation 
its new plant on the Red River near Winnipeg, Canada. The 
venture is described as follows in the Winnipeg Community 
Builder, the official organ of the Winnipeg Board of Trade: 

“Soon Winnipeg will have in full operation one of the best 
equipped paper mills in Canada. Remarkable success has at- 
tended the efforts of the new company in organization work, and 
prospects are extremely bright for capacity business this year. 

“The mill will manufacture new paper from waste-paper now 
being destroyed and burned, or disposed of to American mills 
for remilling. Thousands of tons of paper wasted every year in 
Winnipeg will find its way back into the raw product through 
this mill. 

“A valuable site for the mill has been purchased on the Red 
River with 350 feet water frontage, allowing at a later date for 
ample eexpansion of the mill, as business develops. Water con- 
nections have all been made with the river, safeguarding the mill 
from any water shortage, but the Shoal Lake water will be used 
for manufacturing purposes at all times, its softness making it 
specially adaptable for paper-making. Huge beating and pulping 
engines, refiners, paper machines and all modern equipment are 
now being installed, and all will be driven by electrical power. 
Steam will only be used for the purpose of heating drying 
cylinders of the paper machines and for heating the mill during 
the winter. The installation of machinery is in the hands of J. S. 
Hughes, late of Nova Scotia, and who has had a life-long ex- 
perience in paper making.” 
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largest proportion of the timber lands of the various provinces 
are vested in the Crown. When Mr. Underwood first introduced 
his resolution, it was stated that the Dominion Government had 
no power in the matter of the embargo which had been instituted 
by the various provinces upon the pulpwood cut upon all Crown 
Lands. It was stated that the Dominion Government had no 
power in the matter of this embargo, as the various provinces re- 
tained the power, under the British-North American Act, of 
controlling their own natural resources. 


Provinces Have No Power of Embargo 

Legal authorities hold that this is not a strictly correct inter- 
pretation of the matter. They say that the Dominion Government 
alone has power to exercise the function of instituting an em- 
bargo and that all the various provinces have done is to insert 
a clause in all permits, or leases, appertaining to Crown timber 
lands, requiring that the pulpwood cut under the terms of the 
permit, or lease, be manufactured before being exported. There- 
fore it would seem that while the action of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment in the matter is in effect an embargo on pulpwood, it is 
not an embargo in the strict sense of the word and this explains 
why no restriction has so far been put upon the export of pulp- 
wood from freehold timber lands. 

If the question becomes one of international negotiation it will 
result in some interesting complications for the provinces are ex- 
tremely jealous of any action of the Dominion Government which 
would in any way restrict their absolute control of their own 
natural resources. As far as the provinces are concerned, the in- 
stitution of this restriction on the export of pulpwood has been 
of immense benefit in establishing new industries and building up 
new centres in population and they are absolutely determined to 
keep the present restrictions in effect. 

[Nore. Since the foregoing was written the Supreme Court has 
decided that the powers exercised by the Board of Commerce as 
news print controller were without jurisdiction and inoperative 
in law, and the board -has announced that it will relinquish con- 
trol.—Ebiror. } 


The board of directors of the company is as follows: 

J. J. Kilgour, retired; D. A. Clark, president Clark Bros. & 
Company, whole stationers; A. K. Ferguson, secretary-treasurer 
Kilgour-Rimer Company; George Wilson, director Clark Bros. 
& Company; Chas. F. Gray, mayor of Winnipeg; Fletcher 
Sparling, general manager Hudson Bay Company; J. A. Ban- 
field, president Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada. 


HIGHER COAL FOR MICHIGAN PAPER MILLS 


To use a common sporting expression, the paper manufacturers 
of the Kalamazoo Valley district and immediate territory in 
southwestern Michigan have been handed a fine wallop on the jaw. 

This came last week in the announcement that the prices of all 
grades of bituminous coal would be advanced immediately. This 
notice followed the granting of a 27 per cent wage increase to 
the miners and demonstrated the ability of the coal operators to 
skillfully pass the buck to the other fellow. 

Illinois coal went up 55 cents a ton at the mines. Little of this 
is used in Kalamazoo. Kentucky and West Virginia showed an 
even greater advance, in many cases as much as $1.50 to $2 a ton. 

Paper mills in southwestern Michigan use from 425,000 to 450,000 
tons of coal annually. Most of this is contracted for, the con- 
tracts running into this month and May. Despite the existence 
of these contracts, many of the mills have been forced to buy in 
the open market, paying prices well in advan-- of that stipulated 
twelve months ago. 
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An organization that has attracted favorable attention in the 
Kalamazoo Valley district and accomplished much good for its 
collective and individual membership, is the Michigan division of 
the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association. 
Formed during the past year this organization now has an en- 
rollment numbering 47 and includes representatives of 29 mills 
located in Michigan and northern Indiana. 

Meetings, accompanied by dinners and smokers, are held regu- 
larly each month and numerous out of the city speakers have ap- 
peared at these gatherings. The programmes have been interest- 
ing and instructive. 

E. T. A. Coughlin, superintendent of the coating division of 
the Monarch Paper Company, is president, while the duties of 





Epwarp T. A. CouGHLIn, PRESWENT 


secretary-treasurer devolve on G. H. Pountain, general superin- 
tendent of the Monarch Paper Company. Luther A. Parker, super- 
intendent of the coating division of the Bryant Paper Company, is 
vice-president. 

The membership of the organization follows: 

E. H. Gilman, Bryant Division; Alfred E. Bryant, Milham Di- 
vision; Charles Keelan, Superior Division, and Luther A. Parker, 
Imperial Division, Bryant Paper Company, Kalamazoo; J. J. 
O. Connell, General Superintendent, F. Johnson, Assistant Super- 
intendent, and J. Kuss, Coating Division, King Paper Company, 
Kalamazoo; M. Redmond, General Superintendent, Con Redmond, 
No. 1 Mill Superintendent, William Reynolds, No. 2 Mill Super- 
intendent, David Beveridge, Riverview Division, J. Kress, Coating 
Division, and Peter Denner, Coating Division, Kalamazoo Paper 
Company, Kalamazoo; E. T. A. Coughlin, Coating Division, and 
G. H. Pountain, General Superintendent, Monarch Paper Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo; A. G. Wightman, General Superintendent, Haw- 
thorne Paper Company, Kalamazoo; C. Harter, General Superin- 
tendent, Rex Paper Company, Kalamazoo; E. Yahnke, General 
Superintendent, and J. Breyfogle, Standard Paper Company, Kala- 
mazoo; Jacob Parent, General Superintendent, Western Board & 
Paper Company, Kalamazoo; N. J. Niks, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, Kalamazoo; William Thomas, General Su- 
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perintendent, and A. E. Camp, Assistant Superintendent, Michigan 
Paper Company, Otsego; C. W. Ullrich, General Superintendent, 
Bardeen Paper Company, Otsego; Albert H. Parker, Bardeen 
Paper Company, Otsego; C. W. Ulrich, General Superintendent, 
Wolverine Paper Company, Otsego; Mr. Sprang, General Super- 
intendent, MacSimBar Paper Company, Otsego; Harry Urick, 
Superintendent, and W. R. McPherson, Superintendent, Eddy Pa- 
per Company, White Pigeon; Ed. Preston, General Superintend- 
ent, American Coating Mills, Elkhart, Ind.; Mr. Hamilton, Men- 
gel Box Company, Elkhart, Ind.; E. A. Hibbard, General Super- 
intendent, French Paper Company, Niles; N. M. Brisbois, General 
Superintendent Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo; W. H. 
Wightman, General Superintendent Lee Paper Company, Vicks- 





GeorceE H. PouNTAIN, SECRETARY- TREASURER 


burg; C. W. McAlpine, General Superintendent LaSalle Paper 
Company, South Bend, Ind.; John E. Daley, General Superintend- 
ent, Port Huron Sulphite and Paper Company, Port Huron; Max 
Oberdorfer, General Superintendent, Filer Fibre Company, Filer 
City; Fred A. Smith, General Superintendent Mullen Brothers 
Paper Company, Benton Harbor; John P. Cooney, General Super- 
intendent Peninsular Paper Company, Ypsilanti; Dave Prevost, 
General Superintendent Fletcher Paper Company, Alpena; Walter 
E. Sooy, General Superintendent, Michigan Carton Company, Bat- 
tle Creek; T. W. Dunn, General Superintendent Detroit Sulphite 
Pulp & Paper Company, Detroit; Mr. Bithner, General Superin- 
tendent American Box Board Company, Grand Rapids; Clarence 
Thorne, General Superintendent, Lew Weber, Assistant General 
Superintendent, and Frank Kress, Coating Division Superintendent, 
Watervliet Paper Company, Watervliet; William Carroll, Assist- 
ant Superintendent Berdeen Paper Company, Otsego. 


BLOSSVALE PAPER MILL SOLD 
The Foley Paper Mills, Inc., have purchased the tissue mill 
at Blossvale, N. Y., from the Blossvale Paper Company. The 
new company will continue to manufacture manila and No. 2 
white tissue. T. J. Foley, of Rochester, formerly manager of 
the Mumford Paper Mills, Inc., is president and manager. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Papzr Trape Jourwnat, 
Wepnespay, April 14, 1920. 


New York is threatened with a paper famine unless the rail- 
road situation loosens up very soon. The New York Central 
and New York, New Haven & Hartford railroads are unloading 
their cars at Harlem, the uptown New York station, from where 
city truckmen are charging exhorbitant rates for drayage to ware- 
houses and outgoing trains. Boat lines—with the exception of 
some traffic on the Hudson River— are tied up as well as the 
all-rail routes, and even tug boat operators are reported as having 
recently joined in a walkout. The opinion was expressed by an 
authority recently, that if present transportation conditions con- 
tinue for another week, there will be no paper available in any 
quantity in this city, and that existing conditions are extremely 
serious. 

With transportation conditions as they are, it must readily be 
seen that the daily publications are about to suffer greatly for 
want of paper. The seriousness of the news print situation has 
been evident right along, and now with last week’s strike of 
40,000 rail men in New York, the situation takes on a really criti- 
cal turn. It is thought that news print mills, though having la- 
bored for some time past with the scarcity of pulp at high prices, 
will now probably accumulate a large portion of their production 
owing to their inability to make shipments, and when the present 
labor trouble is settled, vast quantities of non contract stock 
will move at even higher figures than before. It was rumored 
last week that several kraft mills have discontinued the manu- 
facture of that grade of paper, and are turning their machines 
over to the production of news print, though this rumor could 
not be comfirmed. 

Book paper stocks are depleted throughout the jobbers’ mar- 
ket. Mills manufacturing book paper are being put further be- 
hind in their deliveries due to the railroad embargoes and strikes 
and a complete dearth of stocks is threatened in the near future 
unless the transportation problem is soon solved. 

Trading in the tissue market continued active during the past 
week, and orders were far in excess of available material. Mills 
are working to capacity, and the market might well be termed 
a sellers’ market. Demands from foreign countries continue to 
pour in, and the filling of a large number of these orders is in 
large measure responsible for the dearth of stocks on hand for 
domestic consumption. 

Supplies are far behind the demand in the board market. Con- 
sumers are not getting adequate supplies and the recent railroad 
trouble is making conditions in this market worse than before. 

Box manufacturers’ stocks are low, and it was reported that many 
have discontinued taking further orders with board at its pres- 
ent level, not knowing when the break might come, and doubt- 
ful as to whether or not they can sell their products at the ad- 
vanced prices. Box users, on the other hand, are packing more 
merchandise to the box in an attempt to economize and at the 
same time prevent a shortage. 


Mechanical Pulp 


There has been no improvement in the wood pulp market dur- 
ing the past week. The demand continues heavy and steady, and 
price seems to be the least consideration with the paper mills as 
long as they can get their raw material. Snow in the north was 
reported last week as melting gradually and advices from the 
pulp region state that a normal production will be under way 
within thirty days, if present conditions continue. There have 
been no heavy rains to thaw the ice too quickly, except in Wis- 
consin, where it was said that floods have closed down several 
pulp and paper mills. 


Chemical Pulp 
Last week brought no relief to the chemical pulp situation. 
Demand continued in unabated volume and supplies were avail- 
able in small lots which brought fancy prices on the bidding mar- 
ket. Importations were few and far between due to the frozen 
Baltic, and supplies are not expected to reach this country from 
Scandinavia until sometime in May. 


Domestic and Foreign Rags 

The rag market picked up slightly during the past week. Freight 
embargoes and the recent railroad tie-up have been the chief 
hindrances to normal trading and stocks are accumulating to 
some extent because of the packers’ inability to ship at this time. 

Small shipments of foreign rags have been arriving from time 
to time, but not in large enough volume to greatly influence the 
domestic market. 

Old Rope and Bagging 

Demand for manila rope continued strong during the past week 
and supplies are seemingly adequate in spite of the fact that col- 
lections are not particularly brisk. There is practically no call 
for bagging and packers and dealers are stocked to the roofs 
with the accumulations of this material which began and has 
continued ever since jute butts were first imported from India. 


Waste Paper 

There is a strong call for waste paper and plenty of the stock 
is on hand, but there has been and is no adequate means to trans- 
fer it to the paper mills.” With the dealers’ disposition to dis- 
pose of the accumulated tonnage, low bids from paper manufac- 
turer have been countenanced lately, but with the railroads in 
their present condition, even this stock sold at the lower level 
cannot be moved. With an improvement in transportation facili- 
ties, a higher level is looked for by the local waste paper dealers. 


Twine 
There have been no quotable changes in the twine market dur- 
ing the past week, although demand continued brisk. It is prob- 
iematical among the dealers in this commodity whether raw ma- 
terial will advance again in the near future, but in any event the 
present shortage in the spot market is not expected to permit a 
lower level for some time to come. 


J. R. BOOTH 93 YEARS OLD 

John Rudolphus Booth, Ottawa’s “grand old man,” and an 
outstanding national figure in Canada, was 93 years of age ‘Monday 
of last week. He was born in Shefford County, Quebec, on April 
5, 1827. His hundreds of friends will rejoice to learn that he is 
in excellent health and spirits. As has been the custom for many 
years, the office staff and superintendents sent a bouquet of 
roses to Mr. Booth’s home on Metcalfe street. Mr. Booth re- 
mained at his home until shortly before noon, when he went to his 
office to enter into the daily routine. Mr. Booth possesses a 
very keen memory and there is not one small detail of the pulp, 
paper and lumber business with which he is not familiar. The 
aged “lumber king” has kept in close touch with the business 
and very rarely remains away from his office. Mr. Booth is re- 
ceiving many messages of congratulations. According to his 
custom for many years, he had his picture taken on his birthday. 

Mr. Booth came to Ottawa in 1857 and built a small sawmill 
from which the present mammoth plant has developed. For some 
years the average number of hands on the payroll of the firm 
which bears Mr. Booth’s name has been between 2,500 and 3,000, 
and the monthly payroll in the vicinity of $200,000. 

Despite his advanced years, Mr. Booth is in particularly good 
health. Always interested in sport, he attended the Ottawa- 
Seattle Stanley Cup Hockey series. He faced the puck for the 
players and was roundly applauded when he appeared on the 
ice at the last game. 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


THE QUICK SERVICE HOUSE KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


High Grade Brass and Bronze Screen Plates and Dandy Rolls 


OLD PLATES co DANDY ROLLS AND 
CLOSED AND RECUT WATER MARKING 


Secure Our a aa ! We Can 
Prices PORE TIE " Please You 


STORM & BULL, Inc. MENTS TO EXCLUSIVELY SAPRREnNT 
2 Rector Steet, Mow, Vouk Ekmans Export Aktiebolag 


Paper Exporters—Pulp Ir-porters OF GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN 


We are in an especially attractive position to offer many 
of the very best and well known brands of Swedish Pulp in 


Strong Unbleached Sulphite 
EXPERIENCED PAPER AGENTS IN OTHER PARTS Easy-Bleaching Sulphite 
OF THE WORLD 


OFFICES: 


Buenos Aires Montevideo Valparaiso La Paz 
Christiania Stockholm 


Mitscherlich Strong Unbleached Sulphite 
Bleached Sulphite 
Strong Sulphate (Kraft) 


F.L.SMITHE MACHINE CO. | | "72st 


We are also representatives in the U. S. A. of the 
MANUFACTURERS OF HELLEFORS BRUKS AKTIEBOLAG including LAXA 
and HELLEFORS Easy-Bleaching Sulphite and HELLE- 


Envelope Machines FORS and FREDRIKSBERG STRONG KRAFT Pulp. 


and special paper handling machinery Ask for our samples and prices 
designing, pattern making, machine 


work. Grand Central 


150 ELEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK Corin Brothers, - ae 


SEND F OR THIS 36-PAGE BOOK | 


on Plibrico Jointless Fire Brick 


imnrmir 
Contains instructions on setting all types of boiler Se ars 
furnaces and brass and metal furnaces. Gives full 
directions on how to build and maintain tight fur- 


nace linings. ye 
Every engineer and plant operator should have a es 
copy for reference. 
Will be glad to send you a copy on request. nae 
JOINTLESS FIRE BRICK CO. TTT TTT 
Offices and Factory: 1130-1150 Clay St., Chicago, Ill. T M 


Canadian Rgrenenietivee Trade Mark 
Beveridge Paper Co., Ltd., Montreal Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
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Market Ounotations 


Paper Company Securities 


New York Stock Exchange closing quotations April 7, 1920. 


; a Stocks, BID 
American Writing Paper Company, pref............es00: 47 
International Paper Company, COM.....+......0e+eeeeesees 85%4 
International Paper Company, pref., stamped............ 75 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation.........ceseeseeeeeeeeee 122 
United Paper Board.........sseecessecececccereeececes 28 
United Paper Board, pref...........- SéteeKtecvececneuds 68 


Because of the unusual conditions prevailing in the various markets 


quotations are more or less nominal. 


Paper 
F. o. b, Mill. 


Bends .ccccccccese 1 
Ledgers .......+-. 16 
Writing— 
Extra Superfine.. 22 
Superfine ....... 20 
Tub Sized....... 15 
Engine Sized.... 13 
News—f. o. b. Mill— 
Rolls, contract.. 5.00 
Rolls, transient. .10.50 
Sheets ..cccccces — 
Side Runs ...... 5.50 
Book, Cased—f. o. b. N. Y.— 
S. & Gisecen 11.00 
Be: B. cecccveses 11.00 
Coated and 
aed cccccces 15.00 
Lithograph ..... 16.00 
Tissues—f. o. b. N. Y.— 
White, No. 1.... 1.45 
White, No. 2.... 1.50 
Manila, No. 1... 1.50 
Kraft ..cccccces 1.40 
Colored .......- 1.60 
Anti-Tarnish_.... 1.45 
Kraft—f. o. b. Mill— 


No. 1 Domestic. .10.50 
No. 2 Domestic. .10.00 
Imported 15.00 


eeeeeee 





Screenings ....... 6.00 
Manila— 
No. 1 Jute....... 13.50 
No. 2 Jute....... 11 
No. 1 Wood..... 9.00 
No. 2 Wood.. 8.00 
Butchers’ ....... 5.00 
Fibre Papers— 
No. 1 Fibre..... 7.50 
No. 2 Fibre..... 6 
Card Middies...... 5.50 
Common Bogus.... 5.00 
Boards—per ton— 
News .cccccese 00.00 
ee ee 85.00 
Chip .cccscceses 90.00 
Binders’ Board..100.00 


Manila Lnd Clip115.00 
Wood Pulp.... 


Container 


nominal 
@170.00 


Mechanical Pulp 


(F. o. b. Pulp Mills.) 


No. 1, f. 0. b. Mill.85.00 


@90.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock, New York.) 


Sulphite (Foreign)— 
Bleached 
Easy Bleaching. . 
No. 1, unbl’ch’d. 7 
No. 2, unbl’ch’d. 6.00 

Kraft (Foreign)...' 6. 

Sulphate— 

leached : 
(F. o. b. Pulp Mil 

Sulphite (Domestic)— 
Bleached 7.00 
Strong Unbl’ch’d. 4.75 
Easy Bleaching 


Sulphite ...... 25 
News Sulphite... 5.00 
Mitscherlich ...... 5.50 


Kraft (Domestic)... 6.00 
Soda Bleached .... 


@ 14.00 
@ 8.25 
@ 7.50 


@ — 
@ 6.50 
nominal 
1.) 
@ 8.00 
@ 5.50 
@ 6. 
@ 5.50 


@ 6.50 
@ 6.50 


Domestic Rags 


New 
Frices to Mill, F. o. b. 
Bhirt Cuttings— 

New White, No.1.18.50 
New White, No.2.11.00 
Silesias, No. 1...12.25 
New Unbleached. 
Washables .....11.00 
Fancy .........12.00 





Cottons—according to grad 
Blue Overall..... 11.50 
New Blue ...... 9.50 
New Black Soft. 7.00 
New Light Sec- 

CS fo vane des 7.00 
Khaki Cuttings.. 7.50 
CevdUrey cccccee 6.00 
New Canvas..... 14 
New Black Mixed 4.50 

Old 

White, No. 1— 
Repacked ...... 12.00 
Miscellaneous ...10.50 

White, No. 2— 
Repacked ....... 7.00 
Miscellaneous 5.50 

St. Soiled White.. 4.40 

Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked ....... -00 
Miscellaneous ... 4.00 

Black stockings.... 4.50 

Cloth Strippings... 3.60 

Roofing Stock— 

Dk  Seateedhacee 3.55 
Bee Acceuwencens 3.40 
Mh - Sanuaneusens 2.30 
De Givctancncs 3.00 
ae ee 3.00 

ee 2.75 

Gacacceses 1.50 


Foreign Rags 


New Light Silesias. 11.00 
Light Flannelettes.. 12.00 
Unbleached Cottons.14.00 
New White Cuttings.18.00 
New Light Oxfords 
New Ligat Prints. .11.00 
New Mixed Cut- 
PINGS cccccccece 7.00 
New Dark Cuttings 4.25 
No. 1 White Linens 
No. 2 White Linens 
No. 3 White Linens10.00 
No. 4 White Linens 8.00 
Old Extra Light 
PRIMtS os ccccccce 5.25 
Ord Light Prints.. 4.50 
Med. Light Prints.. 4.00 
Dutch Blue Cottons 5.00 
Ger. Blue Cottons. 4.75 
Ger. Blue Linens.. 4.75 
Checks and Blues.. 


Dark Cottons...... 3.25 
Shoppery ....... 3.00 
French Blues...... 4.65 
Bagging 
Prices to Mill F. o. b 
Gunny No. 1— 
Domestic ....... 3.25 
Foreign ...cc.0- 8.25 


Wool Tares, light.. 
Wool Tares, heavy 3.50 
Bright Bagging.... 3.5 
No. 1 Scrap....... 4 
Sound Bagging.... 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic oo 
New Bu. Cut...... 5.2% 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Mixed Strings... 


Twines 





B. C., 18 Basis.... 
A. B. Italian, 18 
DAMS cccccccceccs 





ASKED 
49 


cr 


@12.5 
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Finished Jute— 
Light, i8 basis... 40 @ 41 Old Waste Papers 
Dark, 18 basis... 38 @ 39 se lte & & Row Fors) 
Jute Wrapping, 2-6 Shavings— 

Ply— Hard White, No2 $30 @ $70 
ST Seinen $ s Soft White, No.1 5.40 @ 5.60 
ae ce 30 @ 32 Colored, No. 1... 2.25 @ 2.50 

Tube Rope— Flat Stock— 
5-ply and larger 22 @ 24 Stitchless ....... 3.50 @ 3.65 
Fine Tube Yarn— Sonn sae Nee — @ 3.70 

-ply and lar 30 3 Soli at Book.. 3. @ 3.50 
Aply cere 30.30 33.80 Crumpled, No. 1. 2.20 @ 2.80 
SEDs nnatindx an 31 @ 34 Solid Book Ledger. 3.90 @ 4.10 

Unfinished India— Ledger Stock ..... 3.50 @ 3.60 
No. 8 (3-ply and No. 1 White News. 3.75 @ 4.00 
larger) ....... 2 @ 2 New B. B. Caips.. 1.45 @ 1.50 
Paper Makers Twine Manilas— 
lcstnenentvus 21 @ 23 New Env. Cut... 3.50 @ 3.75 
Box Twine, 2-4 ply 23 @ 25 New Cut, No. 1. 3.25 @ 3.40 
Jute Rope aoe 20 @ 21 Extra No. 1 Old. 2.15 @ 2.25 
Amer. Hemp. 6.... 37 @ 39 a, eens 2 @ 2.00 
Si ontainer Board. 1. @ 1.75 
oS = See 20@ 22 Bogus Wrappers. 1.75 @ 2.00 
No. 2 Basis.-..-18.50 @ 20 Old Krafts ..... 3.25 @ 3.50 
Sisal Lath Yarn— — Overi 2.15 @ 2.25 

Rcd satcapecua 19.25 @19. oer pee = : 

wi? gests 17:50 @19.90 wet Beet be ce ote 

iia R = No. ixe ‘aper 1. 1.50 
een ope a7e@ 28 Common Paper ... 1.05 $ 1.15 

CHICAGO 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 
Paper Container liner 85 
J SS Tetb. cee. 155.00 @165.00 
F. o. b. Mill. s - Fest. ...+- 165,00 @175.00 

All Rag Bond..... 35 @ 40 Snow Boke’ ae Sa 
No. 1 Rag Bead... 34 e 27 Filled Pulp Board 130.00 @145,00 
Water Marked Sul- 

A canaoes — 2 nent Old Papers 
Sulphite Bond..... 12 @ -14 ee 
Unwater Marked No. 1 Soft Shav. 5.00 @ 5.50 

ae 2... _—- No, 1 Mixed.... 2.50 @ 2.75 
Sulphite ‘Ledger... 15 @ 17 No. 2 Mixed.... 1.75 @ 2.00 
Superfine Writing. 22 @ 425 Waite Envel. Cut- 
No. 1 Fine Writing 18 @ 20 Ledent >"; ws, 550 @ 6.08 
No. 2 Fine Writing 13 @ 17 edgers and Writ- 
NS Ee Wines 2 $1 imp cine: 275 @ 400 
No. zy N ight yt 
No 1S. & S. G ee Bioalt ween SE oa 2 oa 

Heb... . 0 15 ME sescaceac see 3. @ 4.00 
aa i" 17 Ex. No. 1 Manila. 3.40 @ 3.65 
Coated Label...... 14 Manila Envelope 
News—Rolls mill. . @ 10 7 cuttings ...... 3.50 @ 3.75 
Newa-—(ikecte. wilt. 8K@ 10% No. 1 Manillas... 2.40 @ 2.75 
No. 1 Manila...... 8Ke@ 9 Folded News (over 
No. 1 Fibre....... 8 @ 8% BNO csedaicees 2.19 @ 2.25 
No. 2 Manila...... 74@ 8 Old Newspapers... 2.00 @ 2.25 
Butchers’ Manila. 6%@ 7 Mixed Papers..... 1.75 @ 2.00 
No. 1 Kraft....... 1@ 11% Straw Clippings.. 1.50 @ 1.6$ 
WS enaccass 10 @ 10% _ Binders’ Clippings 1.50 @ 1.65 
Wood Tag Board.. 9 @ 9% WINE cacetcuwscs 3.75 @ 4.00 
Screenings ........ 6 @ 6 New Kraft Cuts... 4.00 @ 4.25 
_ Board being sold at price prevail- Roofing Stock, f.o.b 
ing at time of shipment. hicago, Net 
Boards, per ton— ‘ash— 

Plain Chip.... 95.00 @110.00 No. | 68.00 
Solid News....120.60 @125.00 Ni 85 yo 66.00 e 
Manila Lined BE Bocas asees 64.00 @ 
GOL heus dencct 120 @125.00 No: 4........ 64.00 @ 

PHILADELPHIA 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Paper Best Tarred, 1-ply 
(per roll)..... 85 $s 

Wis sadnsceneas 14 @ 55 Best tarred, 2-ply 
Ledgers .........-. I17K%@ 41 (per roll)..... 140 @ 1.50 
Writings— Best tarred, 3-ply 1.80 @ 1.95 

poate cccocccs BO. SB 

tra fine ...... 35 —_ aggin 

en easkhuaseuce "8 2s B 8 

Fine, No a. ee 2s e- F, o. b. Phila. 

ine, No. 3..... 1 e- G 
Sl UE cence il 12 many Re. 1— 

Bk esse. i? 3% Foreign .......- 3.50 @ 3.75 
Book, Coated...... 12 @ 17 u lomestic ....... 3.50 @ 3.75 
Coated Lithograph.. 15 @ 17 yam | eee 8.00 @ 8.25 
a ee is @ isal Rope ....... 2.50 @ 2.75 
ee : ab ion Mixed Rope ...... 3.00 @ 3.28 
No. 1 jute Masta. 16 @ — aa Pets. --- 3.00 @ 3.25 
Manila Sul, No.1. 8 @ — Mined Goat Beavy $28 @ 3.50 
flan 2... 7 @ 9 Mixed Strings . 3.00 @ 3.25 
Common Bogus.... @e — me, 1, — 
Sieese Metals. @80.00 = ETc ccvanse 0.50 @12.00 
News Board ......85.00 @90.00 ew Burlap Cut- 
Chip Board ....,..88.00 @95.00 URGE srcecerere 400 @ 48 
Wood Pulp Board.120.00 @140.00 

(Carload Lots.) Old P apers 
Binder Boards— F. o. b. Phila. 

Per ton ......-85.00 @95.00 Shavings— 

Carload lots ....80.00 oo No. 1. Hard 
Tarred Felts— White eeees 25 @ 6.35 

Regular ...... 85 @ 95 No. 2, Hard 
Slaters’ 8° @ % NOME ec uanees 5.50 @ 5.50 


(Continued on page 387) 
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EFFICIENCY ENGINEERING BY EFFICIENT ENGINEERS 


FREDERICK L. SMITH 


21 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PULP AND PAPER MILL 
ENGINEER 


HARDY S. FERGUSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
MEMBER AM. SOC. C. E. 


of 
ENG, Sher CAN. 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





PAPER, PULP AND pees ee, EXAMINATIONS, 
INCLUDING BUILDING A REPORTS. 
OOMPLETE MECHA NICAL EQuiPMENT. ESTIMATES OF COST. 
WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT, DESIGNS, 

AMS, RAGE RESERVOIRS AND OTHER SPECIFICATIONS, 
HYDRAULIC STRUCTURES. YALUATIONS. 


Timber Lands Bought and Sold. 
Timber and Pulp Wood Estimates. 
R. R. BRADLEY, 


Consulting Forester 


58 Telegraph Building, Hospital St., Montreal, P. Q. 





i 
er" Noelosforioeioeioeioeioeioeloeioeloeloeloeloelonosloeloeloeloe lee’ Noafoeloefoeloeloeloeloeloeloetoeloeloeloetoesoe coe”, 


: OVER 1,000,000 ACRES 


y Our cruisers estimated the timber and pulpwood 
during 1919. Organization, System and Men. 
We have them. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 


GaGa at 


oe foe foe foe foe fee ge Sea Sea Sea Seas eaS eae Stee tea See e LeeLee eeeeceeN, 


MANHATTAN 
PERFORATED METAL CU. 
Office and Works: 237-289 Oentre &t., 
New York 
PERFORATORS 
of COPPER, BRASS, ZINC, ALUMINUM, 
TIM, STEEL, IRON, Ete. 


© Write for Copper, Brass, Tin or 
Aluminum Catalog. 


Brass and Copper Centrifugal and Juice 
Strainer Plates a Specialty 


2 
none 


O°, 







ee 
reer rer egret, 
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THOMAS L. TOMLINES & SON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


ASSOC, M. AM. SOC. C, E 317-319 CITY BANK BLDG., 
M. AM. SOC. M.°E. SYRACUSE, N Y. 
Paper, Pe ot Fibre Mills, Hy- Steam Power Plants, Plans and 
draulic ene. ydro- Specifications, Efficiency Engi- 
neering 


CONSULTATION AND REPORTS 


-AMACHINE 


eee 


SLITTERS ano WINDERS 


CAMERON MACHINE CO. BROOKLYN. N.Y. 
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ANNUAL NUMBER 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


M. AM. SOC. C, E. 
M. AM. SOC. M. E. 
M. CAN. SOC. C, E. 

Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 

Langdon —— 
SPECIALTY: 09 Broadway, New York 
Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills cabte Address: 
Water Power Developments “Hard 


Steam Power Plants ABC, St 
Plans and Specifications 
Evalnaticns, Reports 
Consultation 


J.H. WALLACE | 
4 COMPANY, | 
PAE 


H. B. PRATHER 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
CONSULTATIONS REPORTS ESTIMATES 


Complete Designs Pulp and Paper Mills—Steam and Electric 
Power Plants—Equipments 


600 ROCKEFELLER BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 






















VITALE & ROTHERY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 
527 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 






WILLIAM T. FIELD 
Consulting Engineer 
Watertown, N. Y. 


ESTIMATES 


FRANKLIN PAPER C 


Manufacturers of 


Index Bristols, White Bristol Blanks, Ete. 


WANTED AT ONCE 


Railroad Manila 


In sheets, 28x34, 22x34, 24x38, 30x40 and 
84x11. 


Several car loads required in various 
weights. 


PHILIP HANO & COMPANY 
806 Greenwich Street, New York City 


HOLYOKE 
MASS. 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 





WEEK ENDING 


APRIL 





SUMMARY. 


Cigarette paper, 
Wall paper, 164 
Paper hangings, 


bls., 
102 


Printing Paper, 19 cs. 


Tissue, 10 bls 
Drawing, 9 cs. 
Filter, 77 cs. 
Wrapping, 256 bls., 
News Print, 
Miscellaneous Paper, 


1,470 cs. 


7 cs. 
bls. 


46 cs. 
3,111 reels. 


49 cs., 


10, 


1920. 


29 bis. 


CIGARETTE PAPER. 


P. J. Schweitzer, G. 


American Tobacco Co., Lafayette, Havre, 
cs. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 
Southampton, 12 cs. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Oscoda, 
128 cs. 

American Tobaccv Co., by same, 800 cs. 


R. J. Reynolds, by same, 375 cs. 


WALL. 
Shipping Co., 


American 
bis. 

A. Murphy & Co. 

F, J. Emmerich, 

W. H. S. 
145 bls. 


W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., 


Lloyd & Co., 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 





Verdi, Genoa, 41 cs. 


PAPER. 


Belgic, Liverpool, 
Lafayette, Havre, 
Minnekahola, London, 


by same, 


R. F. Downing & Co., by same, 
TAPERHANGINGS. 


A. C. Dodman, 
bls. 
W. H. S. 


A, C. Dodman, Jr., 


PRINTING 


Jr., 
Lloyd & Co., 


Carmania, 


Manitou, 


PA 


Meyercord Co., by same, 8 cs. 


B. F. 
1l cs. 


TISSUE 


Drakenfeld & Co., 


Vennonia, 


PAPER. 


12 
1 bl. 


7 cases. 
16 bls. 


Liverpool, 


by same, 29 bls. 
Liverpool, 


PER. 


Meadows, Wye & Co., Belgic, Liverpool, 


DRAWING 
& Co. 


Favor, Ruhl 


cs. 


Reeve, Angel & Co., 
FILTER PAPER. 


Reeve, Angel & Co., 
American Express Co., 


WRAPPING 
Wiley Paper 


Blauvelt, 
Glasgow, 256 bdls. 


J. Andersen & Co., 


reels. 


PAPER. 
, Minnekahda, 


by same, 13 cs. 


Mfg. 


Co., 


114 


Philadelphia, 


Brest, 


London, 6 


bls. 


58 


15 bls. 


Carmania, Liverpool, 


10 bls. 


London, 4 


Manhattan, London, 5 cs. 


Oscoda, Brest, 64 cs. 


PAPER. 
Columbia, 


Oregon, Copenhagen, 4 cs. 
NEWS PRINT PAPER. 
N. Y. American, Gustafsholm, Stockholm, 2,265 


Bank of New York, Bergensfjord, Kristiania, 


540 reels. 


New York Overseas Co., 


tiania, 306 reels. 


PAPER. 
T. R. Arnold, Manhattan, London, 2 cs. 
J. W. Hampton, Jr., & Co., Oscoda, Brest, 20 


cs. 


Inc., 


Monana, Kris- 


Japan Paper Co., Lafayette, Havre, 12 cs. 


Reeve, Angel & Co., Minnekahda, London, 


cs. 


American Shipping Co., Mongolia, Hamburg, 23 


bls. 


Hart Trading Co., Gustafsholm, Gothenburg, 6 


bls. 


RAGS, BAGGING, ETC. 


Arrowhead Mills, 
bagging. 


Vennonia, 


London, 


15 


50 bls. 








Arrowhead Mills, Vennonia, London, 153 bls. G, W. Millar & Co., by same, 134 bls. paper 
rags. stock. 
W. Hughes & Co., by same, 144 bls. waste S. Silberman, by same, 107 bls. paper stock. 
paper. Castle, Gottheil & Overton, Tongrier, 6 bls. 
E. Naumburg & Co., Manitou, Liverpool, 51 rags. 
bls. rags. Castle, Gottheil & Overton, Manhattan, 225 
_ Trading Co., by same, 20 bls. rags. bls. waste paper. 
J. Keller & Co., Belgic, Liverpool, 60 bls. Castle, Gottheil & Overton, by same, 40 bls. 
naan rags. 
ae Bros., & Co., by same, 96 bls. rags. OLD ROPE. 
Kell Co., O c 4 
tan bes we & Ce. regon, Copenhagen, 113 M. O’Meara, Oscar II., Copenhagen, 120 coils. 
. J. Keller & Co., by same, 190 bls. rags. Arrowhead Mills, Vennonia, London, 47 coils. 
Albion Trading Co., by same, 178 bls. rags. J. Keller Co., Oregon, Copenhagen, 122 coils. 
W. H. fae & 9 ‘“ x nternational Purchasing Co., Gustafsholm, 
N. Cummings & Son, by same, 4 bls. rags. Stockholm, 107 coils. 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton, by same, 205 bls. . 
rags. International Purchasing Co., City of Florence, 
; ‘* at Hull, 156 bales. 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton, by same, 36 bls. ‘ i 
wane International Purchasing Co., by same, 444 
aste paper. eae 
B. D. K Gustofs ei r ; 
gt aplan, ustofsholm, Gothenburg, 61 Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., by same. 250 coils. 
Goteborg Sack Import Co., by same, 9 bls. Bemis Bros. Bag Co., by same, 72 coils. 
rags. N. E. Berzen, by same, 114 coils. 
R. F. Downing & Co., City of Winchester, E. J. Keller Co., by same, 72 bales. 
ware 113 bls. paper stock. Upson, Welton Co., Carmania, Liverpool, 147 
. J. Keller Co., by same, 59 bls. bagging. coils. 
: H. Abenheimer & Co., by same, 9 bls. bag- Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Royal Prince, Havre, 189 
ging. coils. 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton, by same, 76 bls. Irving National Bank, Trojan Prince, Leith, 90 
paper stock. coils. 
an Bros. & Co., by same, 100 bls. paper . WOOD PULP. 
E. Butterworth & Co., by same, 49 bls. rags. i: Andersen & Co., Oregon, Copenhagen, 3,375 
Irving National Bank, Trojan Prince, Leith, 33 bales. : 
bls. rags. Scandinavian-American Trading Co., Gustafs- 
Equitable Trust Co., by same, 216 bls. waste holm, Narrkoping, 1,500 bales. 
paper. — . 
Southerland International Dispatch, by same, CHINA CLAY. 
162 bls. paper stock. J. W. Higman & Co., Inc., H. M. Whitney 
A. Salomon, Inc., Oscoda, Brest, 1,490 bls. Forvey, 1,534 tons, 19 cwt. 
rags. ; J. Richardson Co., Lake Frugality, Bristol, 410 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton, by same, 322 bls. tons, 10 cwt. 
rags. * Baring Bros. Co., Ltd., by same, 598 tons, 8 
National City Bank, by same, 189 bls. rags. ewt. 
—* City Bank, by same, 305 bls. bag- CASEIN. 
M. O’Meara, by same, 153 bls., rags. Parsons & Whittemore, Manhattan, London, 450 
Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., City of Florence, bags. 
Hull, 111 bls. bagging. Davies, Turner & Co., Port Lincoln, London, 
N. E. Bergen, by same, 150 bls. rags. 2,000 bags. 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., by same, 86 bls. rags. oat Turner & Co., W. Harcuvar, London, 
5 ags. 


D. M. Hicks, Inc., by same, 24 bls. rags. 





. E. J. Keller Co., Carmania, Liverpool, 97 bls. 

agging. 

\ Parsons & Whittemore, Manhattan, London, 327 BOSTON IMPORTS 

ls. rags. 

ae Trading Co., Manhattan, London, 538 WEEK ENDING APRIL 10, 1920. 
s. rags. 





G. W. Millar & Co., by same, 173 bls. rags, 


Irving National Bank -Mexi 
National City Bank, by same, 40 bls. rags. rving National Bank, Anglo-Mexican, Glasgow, 


63 cls. rope. 


R. Goldstein, Royal Prince, Havre, 289 bls. First National Bank, Boston, by same, 84 bls. 
rags. : ; ; flax waste. 
R. Goldstein, by same, 117 bls. bagging. Paper Makers’ Chemical Co.. H. M. Whitney, 





Standard Bank of South Africa, by same, 82 Forvey, 959 tons, 14 cwt., china clay. 
bls. bagging. 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, by same, 372 bls. 
bagging. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AFRIL 


National City Bank., by same, 637 bls. bagging. 
_Citizens National Bank, by same, 69 bls. bag- 
ging. 

W. Schall & Co., by same, 312 bls. bagging. 

A. Salomon, Inc., by same, 106 bls. bagging. 

American Foreign Bkg. Corp., by same, 88 bls. 
rags. 


10, 1920. 





J. Andersen & Co., Oregon, Copenhagen, 1,750 
bls. wood pulp. 


G. W. Millar & Co., by same, 78 bls. rags. 
& . Keller Co., by same, 49 bls rags. 
Keller Co., ‘by same, 222 bls. bagging. 
Equitable Trust Co., by same, 91 bls. bagging. 
Equitable Trust Co., by same, 72 bls rags. 
Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 158 bls. rags. 
Stone Bros., by same, 52 bls. rags. 
A, Katzenstein, by same, 58 bls. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


1920. 





WEEK ENDING APRIL 10, 





rags. 


119 E. M. Sergeant Co., Oregon, Copenhagen, 1,200 


J. W. Hannay, Anglo Mexican, Glasgow, 
as rags. is wood pulp. 
I Keller Co., by same, 96 bls. paper stock. New York Overseas Co., Inc., by same, 800 bls. 
ule National Bank, by same, Glasgow, 16 bls. wood pulp. 
new cuttings. Castle, "Gottheil & Overton, Northwestern, Hil- 
D. M. Hicks, Inc., Columbia, Glasgow., 50 bls. ler, 125 bls. rags. 
bagging. €astie, Gottheil & Overton, Northwestern, Hit 


Guaranty Trust Co., by same, 149 bls. rags. ler, 150 bls. bagging. 
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The Mathieson Alkali Works (lac.) 


General Offices 
25 West 43rd Street New York City 


Works 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Saltville, Va. 


“EAGLE THISTLE” BRAND OF PRODUCTS 


Bleaching Powder 
Highest Test Manufactured 


Packed in Steel Drums, air tight, insuring full strength at point of 
consumption. 


Special wooden lined drums for export. 


Liquid Chlorine 


100% pure, anhydrous, in improved 100 lb.—150 1lb.—2,000 lb. 


containers. 


Soda Ash 


58 per cent, both light and dense shipped in nate Sage and Barrels 
Special packages for export. 


Caustic Soda 


Solid—Ground—F laked 
60%—70%—72% —74% —76%—78% Grades. 
The electrolytic 78% Grade, analyzing 99.70% Hydrate of Soda, 


purest caustic made. 


Bicarbonate of Soda 

Packed in Cases—Bags—Barrels—Kegs 
If you have a problem to solve write us and get the advantage of our 
Technical Department. 
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Market Quotations 


(Continued from page 383) 
No. 1 Soft White 5.25 @ 5.36 





Cottons—according to grades— 








No. 2 Soft White 3.25 @ 3.50 Blue Overall.....11.25 @12.25 
No. 1 Mixed.... 2.25 @ 2.50 Peet TE svccse 50 @ 9.00 
No. 2 Mixed.... 1.75 @ 1.80 New Black Soft.. 6.75 @ 7.00 

Solid Ledger Stock 3.50 @ 3.60 New Light Sec- 

Writin aper ... 3.25 @ 3.40 GE cccanaeea 00 @ 7.25 

No. 1 Books, heavy 3.50 @ 3.60 Khaki Cuttings... 7.25 @ 7.75 

No. 2 Books, light. 2.50 @ 2.75 ee eee « @ 7.25 

No. 1 New Manila 3.00 @ 3.25 New Canvas .... @14.50 

No. 1 Old Manila. 2.25 @ 2.30 New Black Mixed 5.25 @ 5.75 

Container Manila.. 2.00 @ 2.10 Old 

Old Kraft ........ 3.00 @ 3,25 White, No. 1— 

Overissue News.... 2.00 @ 2.25 Repacked ......-. 13.60 @13.50 

Old Newspaper.... 1.50 @ 1.75 Miscellaneous ...10.00 @10.25 

No. 1 Mixed paper 1.65 @ 1.70 White, No. 2— 

Common Pa 1.40 @ 1.50 Repacked . 700 @ 7.50 

Straw Boar Chip 1.25 @ 1.40 Miscellaneous ... 6.00 @ 6.50 

Binders’ Bd. Chip. 1.25 @ 1.45 Thirds and Blues— 

Domratis Rast —New an 
Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila. Black stockings... 4.87 @ 5.00 

Shirt Cuttings— Roofing Stock— 

New White, No.1 19 @ 19% | ee errr 3.25 @ 3.50 

New White, No. 2 12%@ 13 We Bicccacesust 3.15 @ 3.40 

Silesias, No. 1...12.25 @12. Dh Seevecsetene 2.25 @ 2.50 

New unbleached. 15.25 @16. 3  Bxvkdeexacan 3.00 @ 3.25 

Washables ...... 10.75 @11.00 WOO. Glis cdccannce 3.00 @ 3.25 

POMP coeccecace 12.25 @13.00 ies uchwded 2.75 @ 3.00 
Datievusate 1.50 @ 1.60 

BOSTON 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Paper Old Papers 
Peate cipvieenenKe _ $ _ Shavings— 

BON cveccccsus ‘i — : 

Writings— No. 1 Hard White 6.50 @ 7.00 
Superfine ....... @-- No. 1 Soft White 5.50 @ 5.75 
Fine ..-..-+.+++ . = No. 1 Mixed.... 2 @ 2% 

—— i & S.C 4 oo Ledger and Writ- 

Book’ Ale ala 7 = GE nadeenkeucka 3.50 @ 4.00 

a a ‘ e- Solid Books ...... 3.50 @ 4.00 

News Sheets . @ .09 DY. ccexnueduec 2K%@ 2% 

News, Rolls @ 08% No. 2 Books, light. 2.75 @ 3.00 

Manilas— ‘ , > . 
No. 1 Manila ... .09 @ .09% No. 1 Manila...... 250 @ — 
No. 1 Fibre..... 08 @ .08% No. 1 Manila...... 2.00 @ 2.50 

K a i comese** i. $ ae Folded News (over- 

Common Bogus’... .04%@ _.0S issues) ......... 2.50 @ 3.00 
These prices are f. o. b. mill. Old Newspapers ... 1K@ 2 

oe Nee ane 102.50 e — Mixed Paper ..... 1.60 @ 1.75 
r — _ 7 

News Board (ton) 107.50 @122.50 Gunny Bagging ... 3.50 @ 4.00 

Wood Pulp Board —- @e--— Manila Rope ..... 7.50 @ 7.7$ 

TORONTO 

[FRom ouUR a ens . 

Paper ulphite, easy bleac 
TE. acanccdeedes 110.00@ 115.00 
(Mill Prices to Jobbers) Sulphite, news grade 85.00@ 90.00 
ids Sulphite, bleached. .130.00@145.00 
Gelshlhee << .cessc 1%e@ — TR. obscdcuss 115.00 @125.00 

Lig nt tinted seni 164@ - Old Waste Papers 

mame Women setae a (In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toronto) 

\edgere ceatenvune ‘ he - Shaviago— , 

foe kw White Env. Cut. 5.00 @ — 
Rolis (carloads).. 4.00 @ — oe White Book 5.00 
Sheets Tr: oa $ re when if News 3.00 $ a 

eets (1. c. . —_ 
Book and Ledger— 
“ . M. F. (car- Flat Taessine and 
load ) 10 @ — Book Stock (old) 3.75 @ — 
oo M Fe (cars Light and Crum- 
aan 0.35 @ — Ledge not a 275 @ — 
o. 3 M. F. (car- — ~ aa rit- 3.50 
<< SS ea er 50 @ — 
loads) dsun- 73 @ Soli "Ledgers... .300 @ — 
aes 1.50 @ — tite On oe a 
Ee ae es Printed Manilas.. 1.75 @ — 
-— tt TE, cuniecnase 350 @ — 
er cas se- a yg 
No. a Coated and Strictly Overissue ). a 
Folded New..... 20 @— 
WU one caeeas 5@e- . 
acid sadlt”® © Not Mid Be 
Ff Po Domestic Rags— 
Coated and litho., : ; 
colored ....... 14.00 @18.00 Price to mills, f. 0. b. ——. 
Wreeme— 700 @ — No. 1 White shirt cuttings. .19% 
ee eect ane see es : air No. 2 White shirt cuttings. .13 
B” Manila .... 7.25 @ F hirt cuttin 13 
No. 1 Manila... 900 @ — ancy shirt cuttings..... oe 8 
Fibre Ce a a) <i Fe: 4 a: ° 1004; 
Kraft, M. F. or aeGS GRE WiUCS.. "ine 
A cwt. 
M. G. oeeer nee. 11.00 @ — Black stockings ...... sees 4.50 
'ulp Roofing aoe ue i eeeee ° Sas 
. oofing stoc °. eease 
(F. o. b. Mill) Gunny bagging........... 4.00 
Ground Wood .... 65 @ — Manila rope ......+-+0++ 7.98 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Parzr Trapz Journat, 
Wepnespay, Aprit 14, 1920. 

ALUM.—Demand for this product remains fairly active, but 
there is somewhat of a shortage owing to the recent heavy ex- 
ports which took large stocks from the domestic market, which 
paper makers now need. Prices are: lump 4 cents, ground 4.25 
cents and powdered 4.60 cents. 

BLANC FIXE—Labor trouble and a shortage of coal which 
has prevailed in this market for the past six months have been 
the chief factors in causing the present scarcity of this commodity. 
Railroads in the south are under water due to recent heavy rains. 
Last week’s prices were: dry, $90@95 and pulp $75@80. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The heavy demand continues in this 
market with supplies short. Cars are scarce and prevalent em- 
bargoes on the railroad lines have tended to make shipment in 
desirable quantities impossible. Prices for the past week were: 
3@5 cents f.o.b. works. 

BRIMSTONE.—No change has been reported in this market 
during the past week, and prospects point to a continuance of a 
steady market for some months. Present demand is good with 
prices at $18@20 the ton. 

CASEIN.—Demand is extremely heavy in the casein market. 
The big Argentine milk production is not expected until May, and 
in the meantime casein production will continue to fall short of 
the paper mills’ needs... Last week’s quotations were 14@15.50. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Paper mills are not getting by far the 
amount of this product needed at present, and the market is ac- 
cordingly filled with orders which at the present time it is a 
physical impossibility to fill. The main reason for this shortage 
has been given as the tremendous imports of this commodity. 
Quotations last week ranged from 4.50@5.50 cents f.o.b. works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Demand is heavy in this market and shipments 
fair, considering the late tornado which flooded to some extent 
the mines and railroads in the South. Last week’s prices for the 
Georgia product were $10@11, and for the South Carolina article 
$8@9. 

ROSIN .—There has been little or no change in the rosin market 
during the past week. The longshoremen’s strike is still on with 
the result that supplies of this commodity are scarce in the north. 
Quotations remain unchanged, namely: grade E, $18.70; grade F, 
$18.75, and grade G, $18.80, in carload lots, f.o.b. New York. 

SATIN WHITE.—Demand in this field is reported in excess of 
possible production. Railroad conditions also enter into the 
causes of the present dearth. Prices for the past week were 
2.25@2.50 cents. 

SODA ASH.—Excessive exporting has been given as the main 
cause of the dearth of this commodity in the domestic market. 
The freight car situation, too, has played no small part in with- 
holding supplies from the paper mills, and prices during last week 
again showed a rising tendency, sales being recorded at 3.75@4.25 
cents. 

STARCH.—The demands of the paper mills for starch con- 
tinued comparatively light. Quotations given by dealers, freight 
prepaid to New York, in carload lots, per 100 pounds, are: Pearl 
starch in bags, $4.97, in barrels, $5.29; powdered starch in bags, 
$5.12, in barrels, $5.44; and Crystal T. B. starch, No. 90 fluidity, 
machine packed, in bags, $6.02, in barrels, $6.38. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Demand is reported as having 
picked up greatly within the last week, and this market is becom- 
ing one of the most active, owing to the heavier demands by the 
paper mills for this chemical. Last week’s quotations were 2 
cents for the commercial grade and 3 cents for the iron free. 

TALC.—Tale is still in great demand, and the car shortage 
seems to be the chief difficulty of dealers. Production at the 
mines is progressing fairly well. There have been no quotable 
changes in price, last week’s prices remaining at $16@18 the ton. 
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CALENDERS | || The Grasselli Chemical Co. 


Dyestuffs Department 







Furnished Complete, with Electric Motor Lift, 















Hydraulic Lift or Ratchet Lift. 117 Hudson Street New York 
All Operated from Floor. ANILINE COLORS 
Grinding Machines for FOR 

a PAPER MAKERS 


Branches: 


Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago 
Charlotte Toronto Montreal 














= 
— 


Guaranteed Flat Gummed Paper 
GUARANTEED 










FLAT 





FLAT 


GUMMED PAPER 
The Leader for Seventy-five Years 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO 
Mills and Main Office, BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI 














— CAR WHEEL CO. 


Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 


Paper Cutters 


Single, Duplex and Diagonal 







Francis Hughes Company 


Packers and Graders of 


Paper Mill Supplies 


Correspondence Solicited 











21st Street at Loomis, Chicago, IIL. 
Private Switch on C. B. & Q. Tracks 


CALDWELL PAPER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


PAPER and CARDBOARD 


Write us what you have to sell. We may need it. 


We specialize in all kinds of Paper and Cardboard 
for Domestic and Foreign shipments. 


We solicit accounts of mills desirous of being repre- 
sented in this territory. 


GET IN TOUCH WITH US 








Cutter Knives Patent Top Slitters 
















HAMBLET MACHINE CO. 


Lawrence, Mass. 
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The Union Sulphur Company 


Producers of the Highest Grade 
Brimstone on the Market 


ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM ARSENIC OR SELENIUM 


The Largest Sulphur Mine in the World 


CALCASIEU PARISH, LOUISIANA 









Main Offices: Whitehall Bidg., 17 Battery Place, New York 









COLORS FOR 


PAPERMAKERS 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
128 Duane Street . © New York 
BOSTON - 86 Federal St. PHILA. - 111 Arch St 
PROV. - 52 Exchange Pl. CHIL, 305 W. Randolph St. 








The absence of Speed Control on your Paper 
Machinery means leakage in profits. 


VARIABLE SPEED 
“Me TRANSMISSION 
STOPS THIS LEAKAGE 


REEVES PULLEY CO. ©OLQMBUS: 
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Samuel M. Langston Company 


CAMDEN, N. J., U. S. A. 


Paper Slitting and Rewinding Machines 


Machines for cutting and rewinding rolls of paper. We build 
all width machines to handle any 
weight or thickness paper and any 
size rolls. 





Corrugated Paper Shipping Case Machinery 


We build all the machinery necessary to make paper shipping 
boxes or cases such as are aow replacing wooden boxes in the 
United States. 
Our time and experience 
are at your disposal. 
WE HAVE THE MACHINES— 
HAVE YOU THE INCLINATION? 





WIZ dddadddddldlddllllllllllisJhisihihisiiisisdidddhhihhihididdddhdddddddddiiiiiiiidddddbdde. 


7 
“iis Gidddddddddidddddddidsidddidiiddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddllliliiliiiiuiii 





> 





NS 
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H. H. 
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Time Tells 
the Story 


Acid Proof Wood Pipe 


have found that the merciless test of 
time and use have pee the superiorit 
ee A 


its steel bands that bind the wood into 
one impervious whole—small wonder 
that WYCKOFF Pipe has become a 
“buy-word” in the paper and pulp field. 


A. WYCKOFF & SON CO. 






Leffel Turbine Water Wheels 


VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL DESIGNS 


Direct Connected, Driving Generators, Pulp 
Grinders, Milling Machines, Pumps, Etc. 


HIGH EFFICIENCY UNITS 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 54 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 


ee OHIO, U. S. A. 
on Office: 


Room 610, Compton Building tel Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


i RE: 1503 Fourth Nat’l Bank Bide, Atlanta, Ga. 


wes, Tepeeets Ge, Ei civccssscsncvns Peterborough, Ont., Canada 
i so snssaknneicanetine 556 Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 


Paper mills throughout the country 






D PROOF WOO 






With its enduring asphalt insulation, 













Ask us for details and references 
from those - are gett ing 
by the use WYCKOF 






Elmira, N. Y., U.S. A. 























Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN., U. S. A. Largest Manufacturers 


the Worid of 


CHILLED ROLLS 









CALENDERS 


with Patent Hydraulic Lift 


ROLL GRINDING MACHINES 








The “Dietz” Toilet Paper Machines 


For making Toilet Paper Rolls with or without perforations 


Self-Adjusting—Easy to Operate \ 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 
AUTOMATIC TUBE MACHINES 


FOR MAKING TUBES FOR TOILET PAPER ROLLS 
CAPABLE OF FRODUCING 3,600 WIRE STITCHED ‘ 
TUBES PER HOUR yp” \ 
Also machines for making Sanitary Crepe Paper Towels, Slit- 
ting and Rewinding Machines, Drop Roll Slitters, Side and Center 
Seam Merchandise Envelope Machines, Photo Mount Beveling 
Machines, Candy Bag Machines, Punch Presses for Playing Cards, 
Rotary Card Cutting and Collating Machines, Etc. CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 


126-128 Fountain St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Corner Waterloo St., Below Diamond St., Bet. Front and 2nd Sts. 
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SUPERIOR CHEMICAL CO. 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers 


- PAPER MAKERS’ and FILTER 


ALUM 


GRISSINGER- 


Patented 


AUTOMATIC 
TUBE 
MACHINE 


Wire Stitched Tube 
TOILET PAPER 
MACHINERY 


GRISSINGER MACHINE WORKS 
24, 1913. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Patented ine 10, 1915. 





Write today for 
complete information. 


WALL BOARD CUTTER 
Cuts to length all kinds of heavy Sheet 
Stock, Fiber and Wall Board. Gives Uni- 
form Sheet Lengths. Clean Cut Edges. 
No Buckling of Web. 


M. D. KNOWLTON CoO., 22 Elizabeth St., Rochester, N. Y. U.S. A. 





Federal Pape 
Stock Co. . Louis, Mo. 


Rags and 
Waste Paper 
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ALUM 


FOR THE oe MAKER 


Manufactured b 


The Jarecki Cheol Co. 
QUALITY SERVICE 


Sole Selling Agents 


ISAAC WINKLER & BRO. 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 





PAPER COATING MACHINES 


for making Carbon, Waxed, Oiled, Glued, Gummed, Asphalt and Veneered 
Papers. Allied lines to order. 





Write for particu- 
lars of machines 
in which you are 
interested. a 
our problems 
our a MAYER COATING BACHENES co., 
Department B. 205-213 St. Paul Street, R: me ve U. = A 


Our machines give highest praec- 
ticable efficiency — makes 
them big money ma 











ATTERBURY BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 
WOOD PULP, RAGS AND PAPER 
STOCK, FRENCH CASEINE 


145 NASSAU STREET (Potter etps) NEW YORK 


PAUL C. ZUHLKE 
320 BROADWAY 


EXPORT NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“TYLER” 


Fourdrinier Wires 


In all widths up to 250 inches 


CYLINDER FACES 


WASHER WIRES 
In Brass, Bronze and Phosphor Brenze 


The W. S. Tyler Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Specify “BIGGS” Rotaries 


in “your” next 
installation ! 













There’s a Reason 


Steel pressure and 

storage tanks for 
eve se 

CYLINDER —— 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


The Biggs Boiler Wcrks Company : Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 


GLOBE 





THE C. L. LABOITEAUX COMPANY 


We call the attention of the Jobbing Trade to our unequalled facilities for prompt shipment of 


Mill Blanks, Bogus Bristols, Marble Grained Jute Boards, Clay Coated Box 
Boards, Binders’ Board, Paper Box Board, Pasted 
Boards, and Paper Board Specialties 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


Write for our new Blue Book, just issued, containing valuable information in regard to Box Boards, Paper and Specialties. 











Do You Want Help? 


Or have you some 
machinery you would 
like to dispose of ? 


Try the Want Pages 
of the 


WESTERN PAPER STOCK CO., Paper Trade Journal 
1452-1458 Indiana Ave. NN EEE 





For reliable running and average long life 


Fly Bars and I 
Bed Plates 


Beater Valves and Hydrants 


Lindsay Fourdrinier Wires 


ARE UNSURPASSED 


We make them for the largest and fastest machines. 
Cylinder Wires all sizes. 


The Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 


COLLINWOOD STA. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Dayton Beater & Hoist Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 





° 
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25 to 40 shipping containers per minute can be made on a | 


Saranac Automatic Multiple Head Stitcher 


Eg is equipped with twelve stitching head so_ 
head box stitch- that any number from 1 to 12 staples can 
on ome a , . be driver: at one time. Either a single or double 

THEE row of staples, or single row with the tie stitch 
are automatically driven. It takes less than five 
minutes to change from the largest to smallest 
size containers. 

Write for Full Particulars 


We also manufacture Bottom Sealing Machines. 


Positively the fastest fibre conuiner Saranac Machine Company 
a Benton Harbor, Michigan 














WE MAKE 
BEATERS AND 
JORDANS OF 
QUALITY 


SIX SIZES OF 
JORDANS, 
BEATERS, 

FROM *% LBS. 

TO 3000 LBS. 


The Noble & Wood Machine Co., Hoosick Falls, N.Y. 








PERFORATED 
METALS 


Paper and Pulp Mill Screens 


STEEL, IRON, COPPER, BRASS, BRONZE 


FOR 














Centrifugal and Rotary Screens—Drainer—Bottoms—Filter Plates—Pulp Washers, etc. All sizes and 
shapes of holes in many thicknesses and dimensions of sheets. Accuracy in all details and excellence of 
quality at lowest consistent prices. 


»THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO. 
618 NORTH UNION AVE., CHICAGO., ILL. 114 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Job Lots, Rejections, Side Rolls Wanted 


SPOT CASH paid for jobs in bond paper, white or 
colors, any grade that will cut down to 11 x 17, any 
weight. Send samples, with lowest spot cash prices. No 
lot too small, and none too large. 

MIDWEST PAPER CO., 712 Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 


ee Dh et bt) 
Lae | 


PURrTSe eee yea) 





Special Shaped Carbon, Black Diamond POINTS FOR TURNING Paper, Cotton, 
Chilled Iron and Hardened Steel Calender Rolls, Hard Rubber, Fibre, eto. 


manufactured THOS, L. DICKINSON, “ %AS84%, SzB==? 


Successor to John Dickinson, Established 1796. 
Agents for Great Britain, C. W. BURTON, GRIFFITHS & OO., 


ANNUAL NUMBER 


VERA ROSIN SIZE 


Guaranteed to Be Absolutely Clean and Pure 
SHIPPED IN BARRELS and TANK CARS 


OUR VERA PAPER SIZE 


is the purest, strongest and highest free rosi.. size made. We can fur- 
nish you with an ideal rosin size and patented apparatus to use same, 


QUR VERA MILL SIZE 


is the best soluble paper makers’ rosin size made. Ready to use in 
cold or warm water in the ordinary way without apparatus, Gives 
better satisfaction and is more economical than mill made size. 


OUR VERA BEATER SIZE 


Especially prepared to be dumped direct from the barrels into the 
Beater, without first dissolving it. 


VERA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
North Milwaukee, Wis. Stoneham, Mass. 
Burlington, Ont., Canada 





Ludgate Square, Lordon. 





A well made product, backed “-D RAPER- 
FELTS 


by honest advertising, is a 
For Any Grade of Paper or Pulp 


ARE GUARANTEED 


To Give Entire Satisfaction 


The columns of The Paper 
Trade Journal are open to 
you. 


BLOOMER BROS. COMPANY 


Newark, Wayne Co., New York State 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DRAPER BROS. CO., CANTON, MASS. 





Power- I ransmitting 
Machinery 


We cast and finish 
Sheaves (with 
English or Ameri- 
can grooves), Puk 
leys, Band Wheels, 
Fly Wheels, Gears, 
Sprocket Wheels, 
&e. 5 
We design and {| 
manufacture com- 
plete rope drives 
Our machine- 
molded sheaves 
are perfect in bal- / ) 
ance, accurately 
finished and free from flaws injurious to the rope. 
Rope drives designed by us are successful. Write us. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Chicago, Western Ave., 17th-18th St. 


New York, Hudson Terminal, 50 Church St. 
Dallas, Texas, 711 Main St. 


Paper Specialties Factory 
Paper Board Mill 


Eggs Cartons Oyster Pails 
Ice Cream Pails 





Sizing, Sulphite 
and Soda Pulps 


200 FIFTH AVE. 
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{ WILLIAM B. DILLON 


DILLON & BARNES Salomon Bros. & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 
Paper Mill Products and Supplies 


. 52 VANDERBILT AVENUE NEw york All Grades of Rags and Paper Stock 
th Telephone, 7353 Murray Hill 200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Cotton Waste : Linters : Ramie 


That IRON SPECK 
or RUST SPOT 
can be removed 
with our extractor. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
IRA L. BEEBE CYRUS E. JONES 


IRA L. BEEBE & CO. 


132 Nassau St., New York 


Sent on approval 


The Roland T. Oakes Co. 


Electrical Contractors and Engineers 


HOLYOKE :: MASS. 


IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN 


WOOD PULP 


The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Mechanicville, N. Y., 
having six machines are now 100% equipped with the FEENEY 
AUTOMATIC STUFF BOX, as here illustrated, shipments to 
them being as follows: 


R. J. Marx, 
Agent for England and Europe 


















Bocce Nov. 27, 1914 Bisoes Feb. 29, 1916 
Revias July 2, 1915 Biocon Dec. 9, 1916 
eer July 14,1915. 1..... July 18, 1919 






Isn't this sufficiently convincing of the desirability of this 
device? Manufactured exclusively by 


BAKER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 





Bleached Sulphite Pulp 


RIORDON SALES COMPANY, Ltd., Montreal 


Dy Sell 300 tons per day of Bleached Sulphite Fibre made 
from choicest Quebec Spruce wood, produced at 
Hawkesbury, Merritton and Kipawa Mills. 


Your patronage will be welcome. 


T. J. STEVENSON & GEO. E. CHARLES, SALES MANAGERS 
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Dry Rosin Size 


Brittle and easily soluble. Cheapest size out. 
Cheaper than mill made size. 
cold water sizes; standard quality. Cleaner, 
uniform and economical than either mill ‘unde 
sizes or Suse offered b ee competitors. Also 

in — Paper Size, Splicin . Condensed 

Paste Powder, Paper She? Starches. 


Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
100 William Street $ NEW YORK 


WHEN PLANNING DRIVES 
Before Buying Pulleys and pie Ascertain HOW “MORSE 
Drives will SAVE, ooue OWE 


Consult Our Engineering 
MORSE CHAIN CO., 
— 


R AND INCREASE 


ice, Assistance on 
reRAGA. 
Soom ates 


hen N. C. Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 


Don’t Guess at Important Matters 


BOWSHER’S SPEED or MOTION 


_4 INDISPENSABLE. 
~s nie a UNIFORM f machinery, and is one of 
e most PROF TABLE little aesteen ever put In a m = will 
oa for iteelf in 30 days. Dial 12 in. indiam. Weight, 10 Ibs. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


UNION TALC COMPANY 
Fines Grades of Agalite 


132 Nassau Street New York 








PULP 
STONES 


of absolutely the finest quality 


LOMBARD & CO. 


Branch at Montreal, Conada 


BLEACHING POWDER 


Manufactured by the 


NIAGARA ALKALI CO. 


J. L. & D. S. RIKER, Ine. 


SOLE AGENTS 
19 CEDAR STREET 


NEW YORK 





ANNUAL NUMBER 


_ ENGLAND Th TANK & TOWER CO. 


WOOD TANKS 
FOR ALL 
PURPOSES 













Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 





PAPER — MANUFACTURERS CO., Inc., Phila., Pa. 


AGALITE FILLER 


UNITED STATES TALC CO. 


GOUVERNEUR NEW YORK 


Why Waste Good Stock? 


When You Can Save It at a Small Expense by Using Our 


SCREENING GRINDER 


“SUCCESS” 


Will successfully reclaim and grind sulphite and 
ground wood screenings into a marketable pulp, which 
can be sold at a profit. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
APPLETON MACHINE CO., Appleton, Wis. 


STEARNS TAN; KS 


BLOW-PIPES, STORAGE 

TANKS, ACID TOWERS, ETC., 

OF WOOD. , 

HEAVY PAPER MILL WORK t 

IS OUR SPECIALTY. 

70 YEARS EXPERIENCE. 
Enquire for quotations 
Have you our catalogue? 

THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY 
125 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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C.K. WILLIAMS & CO, EASTO" 


Proprietors of the Penna. Dry Paint 

and Color Works and the Helios Dry 
Color, Chemical and Copperas Works 
of Allentown, Pa. 








WL 


me 





" COLORS FOR PAPER 
FOURORNERYIRES MANUFACTURERS’ USE 








EXPORT ONLY 72° Ss 20s Facts About Gumbinsky Bros. Co. 
A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc. Largest autos ~ oat a and rags 


Established 1870 
60 Pearl Street, New York City CHICAGO, ILL. 
LL ——— | Occupy more than six acres of a sprinkled floor space, 
equipped with six electric freight elevators, twenty-two 


THE WM. CABBLE uae, ceuisle poreee: ele Pou ere 
orms tor fo cars at one y' 
EXCELSIOR WIRE MFG. CO. grading and packing Rags and Waste Paper; best 


Established 1848 
incerperated 1870-1896 


service on any grade, any quantity and at any time. 


GET IN TOUCH WITH US 





Write for Price Liss 
74-90 Ainslie St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The Longest Runs 


are always made with the “Hamilton Felt’’—absolutely the best 
results are obtained from its use. No wrinkling, no slack edges, 
“no blowing’ — runs equally well on fast or slow machines, 
Send us a trial order now, 

with particulars as to stock 

used, quality of paper made 

and speed of machine. 


SHULER & 


4 i al 
BENNINGHOFEN 20d} RISK = Neo FOURDRINIER 
Hamilton, Ohio aS i N } CYLINDER WIRE S 
e WASHER 
NATRONA POROUS 50 years’ experience as wire makers 
insures highest quality of product 
ALUM “Appleton Wires 


S 99 
inaieieasaaiiiiiaiaiain Are Good Wires 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. COMPANY : 
PHILADELPHIA Appleton Wire Works Appleton, Wis. 
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ANNUAL NUMBER 





WANT AND FOR SALE ADVERTISEMENTS 








HELP WANTED 


CLASSIFIED RATES 


Minimum rate for advertisements of 25 

ords or less, first insertion $1.00. 

Situation Wanted, 4 cents a word for first 
insertion and 3 cents a word for each subse- 
— insertion of same ad. No ad of less 
t 26 words accepted. 

Help and Miscellaneous Wants, and small 
For le Ads, 4 cents a word for each and 
every insertion. No ad of less than 25 words 
accepted. 

When answering advertisements, please 
address the Box Number given in ad. 

Answers can be forwarded care Paper 
Trade Journal, and will be promptly for- 
warded without extra charge. All should be 
sent to the New York office, 10 Hast 39th 
street. And all should be addressed as the 
advertisement directs in every case and not 
simply to the paper. 


QANTED—Salesman and executive to take 
charge of Eastern Office of coarse paper 
house. One having good knowledge of mill 
shipment business on Kraft, Glassines and 
coarse papers in general. A fine opportunity 
for the right man. Applications considered 
strictly confidential. Address, Box 2054, care 
Paper Trade Journal. tf 





WANTED—A first class cylinder machine 
tender to run high grade tissue in three 
machine mill, paying good wages and where 
living expenses are far below the average. 
Moving expenses paid. Address, Box 2123, 
care Paper Trade Journal. A-15 


WANTED—A first-class cylinder machine 

tender to run high grade tissues in three 
machine mill, paying good wages where liv- 
ing expenses are far below the average. 
Moving expenses paid. Address, Box 2130, 
care Paper Trade Journal. A-22 


ANTED—At once in New York State, two 
first class Kraft Beater Engineers; only 
those having extensive and practical experi- 
ence need apply. This is a good job; three 
shifts; good wages, Address, Box 2145, care 
Paper Trade Jonrnal. A-22 


ANTED—For two tour mill. Machine 

Tender for Cylinder Machine; Mill lo- 
cated near large town. High wages. Ad- 
dress, Box 2147, care Paper Trade Journal. 


A-15 


WANTED—Machine Tender on Double Cyl- 

inder Machine, running on all rope, 
heavy weights, all slow running, and no 
changing of size. Good wages and location. 
Middle aged man preferred. Address, Box 
2148, care Paper Trade Journal, A-22 


ANTED—Three first class Board Machine 
tenders for 64” and 81” machines, mak- 

ing News and Chip Board. Must be able to 
show good record. Eight hour shift. Ad- 
dress, Box 2151, care Paper Trade Journal. 
A-15 


WANTED—Two First class Cylinder Ma- 

chine Tenders, Three Back Tenders, 
Three Finishers, and Two head Beatermen. 
Best wages paid. Eight hour shifts. Run- 
ning all kinds of Paperboard, also Test Board. 
Only first class men need apply. Address, 
Box 2152, care Paper Trade Journal. A-15 


WANTED—First class Millwright, experi- 

enced in paper mill work. Two machine 
Cylinder Mill. Steady position and good 
wages to first class man. Apply, Bemis 
Bros. Bag Co., Peoria, Illinois. A-22 


ET MACHINE TENDER WANTED—60c 
per hour. All day work, five days per 
week. Address, B. Valimont, Stratford, 
Conn. A-15 


ANTED—For two machine mill, New 
York State, making tissue, a live wire, 
practical working foreman. Good chance for 
one who can handle help and get production. 
Address, Box 2165, care Paper Trade —s 


ee 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—One first class Beaterman on 
Book, Writing and Ledger papers, beat- 
ing for two machines; production about 
twenty to twenty-five tons per twenty-four 
hours. Near large town. Good schools. 
Wages, 70 cents per hour, eight hour day. 
om, Box 2166, care Paper Trade a 
nal. ~ 


WANTED—Two tissue Machine Tenders for 
Cylinder Tissue Machines. Good wages. 
Address, Box 2167, care Paper Trade Journal. 
eow2 mo. 





WANTED—Boss Finisher on Tissue. Must 
be experienced on sheeting and folding 
machine, Good wages. Address, Box 2168, 
care Paper Trade Journal, eow-2 mo. 


WANTED—Machine Tender for small Board 
Mill, western part of state, good healthy 
town near large centers. Also back tender 
who has ambition to run machine, an ex- 
cellent chance. Address, Box 2170, care 
Paper Trade Journal. M6 


WANTEO—Two third hands and two fourth 
hands for Fourdrinier Machines. Eight 
hour tour, Fifty-one. cents and forty-six 
cents per hour. Will consider only steady de- 
pendable men who want to grow. Address, 
Box 2171, care Paper Trade Journal, Ap 29 





WANTED—Assistant sales Manager. Young 
man conversant with Wrapping Paper 
and twines. State age, experience and salary 
desired in confidence. Address, Box 2172, 
care Paper Trade Journal. Ap 15 


ANTED—Machine Tenders of Roofing 
Felt in mill in East working three tours, 
highest wages paid. Americans only wanted, 
Give last employment and full particulars. 
Address, Box 2173, care Paper Trade Jour- 
nal. Ap 22 





ANTED—Three Paper Finishers in 
Specialty Mill. Married men preferred. 
State wages desired. Address, Box 2174, care 
Paper Trade Journal. Ap 22 


ANTED—Back Tenders on 90” Fourdrin- 
ier machines making Bond and Writ- 

ing papers. Three tours, good pay. Mill 
located in large city in central state. Ad- 
dress, Box 2175, care Paper Trade Journal. 
Ap 29 





ANTED—Master Mechanic for two 
machine Writing Paper mill. Apply to 
Box 2176, care Paper Trade Journal. Ap 29 


e ACKERJACK Machine Tender Wanted— 
a large fast running book mill wants an 
unusually good paper machine tender. The 
man wanted should be looking for a perm- 
anent steady job that his ability and past 
experience enables him to fill. He must 
have held a similar position for a consider- 
able time and have proved that he is a 
sticker who is looking for a chance only to 
better his position. The highest wages will 
be paid and the opening offers a good 
chance with a good company. The working 
conditions are exceptionally fine but the man 
must know his job and be able to produce 
results. Give full particulars of age and 
employment in confidence. Address, Box 
2178, care Paper Trade Journal. Ap 22 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 





Wanted—TWO FIRST CLASS 
SALESMEN. MUST BE ABLE TO 
SELL PAPER BAGS and TOILET 
PAPER. One with Headquarters at 


Chicago and one to travel Eastern 

Territory. Salary commensurate with 

your ABILITY. H. Norwood Ewing 

eo Woolworth Building, New York 
ty. 





HELP WANTED 


W NTED—Capable Back Tender—a good 
back tender who is strong, active and has 
had experience on fast running book machine 
is wanted by large mill. Only man who is 
steady, capable and able to handle the job 
through actual experience need apply. To 
the man looking for a better position and 
highest wage with a good company, this is 
an opportunity. Write details of age and ex- 
perience confidentially. Box 2179, care Paper 
Trade Journal. 
ANTED—One good paper mill Mill- 
wright familiar with Sulphite and paper 
mill work, also rope splicing. Seventy-two 
cents per hour. Address, Box 2180, care 
Paper Trade Journal, Ap 29 


ANTED—Machine tender with experience 
running cylinder machine on Crepe and 
Waxine Tissues. Good wages and opportun- 
ity for right man. Address, Box 2181, care 
Paper Trade Journal. Ap 29 








SITUATIONS WANTED 











PAPER SALESMAN, NEW YORK CITY, 
can produce large volume of business. 
Wishes connection with Mill Agency Com- 


pany or Mill. Substantial drawing account 
on commission basis. Address, Box 1916, 
care Paper Trade Journal. F-12 





UPERINTENDENT desires to make a 
change. Am well up-to-date on all 
grades of board. Can handle help and get 
production. Can arrange for quick change. 
Address, Box 2088, care Paper Trade —s 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent, ex- 
perienced in every detail of construction 
and operation of Ground Wood Mills. Cap- 
able of assuming full charge. Best ref- 
erences. Address, Box 2073, care Paper 
Trade Journal, June 
YOUNG MAN, 27, who has had unusual ex- 

perience in the manufacture, finishing and 
sale of Glassine and Greaseproof Papers, de- 
sires position with mill contemplating manu- 
facture of the above grades, or now making. 
Address, Box 2022, care Paper Trade Journal. 
t 





ITUATION WANTED — Superintendent 
wishes to make a change, 14 years’ 
experience as Superintendent of a loft dried 
mill on weddings, bonds, ledgers and index 
bristols. Best of references, Address, Box 
2108, care Paper Trade Journal. A-15 


COATING MILL SUPERINTENDENT, now 

Employed, wishes to make a change. 
Twenty-two'*years of practical experience on 
all grades of coated papers, Reply to Box 
2115, care Paper Trade Journal. A-22 


S'TUATIONS WANTED—Experienced paper 

and envelope salesman, age 33, trade in 
New York and New Jersey, wants position 
first class house; commission with drawing 
account preferred. Employed, Address, Box 
2114, care Paper Trade Journal. M-25 
POSITION WANTED—As Master Mechanic 

and Chief Engineer in charge of steam 
and electrical and mechanical equipment. No 
job too big. I am thoroughly acquainted 
with paper mill work and can bring plant up 
to the highest efficiency, and produce the 
largest amount of finished product per unit. 
Address, Box 1978, care Paper Trade coun 











THE UNITED STATES GYPSUM COM. 
PANY is increasing the capacity of their 
mill at Gypsum, Ohio, from 30 tons to 50 tons 
per day. Machine Tenders, Beatermen and 
stock men are wanted at once. This is an 
up-to-date Chip Paper Mill. Address, G. L. 
Hann, Supt, Gypsum, Ottawa County, Ohio. 
Mch-lyr 


COATED PAPERS—Boss Finisher, expe- 

rienced, Book and Litho, Glazed and 
Surface Coated Specialties. Would like posi- 
tion, Understand friction and super calen- 
ders. Address, Box 2138, care Paper Trade 
Journal, A-15 


r{ 
Le 
re 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





WANTED Position as superintendent of 

Board Mill. At present employed. Ex- 
perienced on all grades of Boards. Progress- 
ive; can obtain maximum results at min- 
imum cost, always maintaining labor harm- 
ony. Best references. Address, Box 2139, 
care Paper Trade Journal. 


YOUNG MAN (26) experienced salesman of 

paper, cardboard and envelopes, desires 
to make connection with a concern in New 
York City, Will consider an inside office posi- 
tion on a selling proposition on a salary or 
commission basis, Address, Box 2153, care 
Paper Trade Journal. A-22 


CONNECTIONS wanted with mills manu- 

facturing Wrappings, all grades Tissues, 
Paper Bags and Toilet Paper, who desires 
to market goods to jobbers in Philadelphia, 


Baltimore and surrounding territory. Twelve 
years’ experience. Best references. Address, 


Box 2154, care Paper Trade Journal. A-22 


UPERINTENDENT now engaged, wishes 
to make change. Would like to corres- 
pond with some reliable concern. Address, 
Box 2155, care Paper Trade Journal, A-15 





A PRACTICAL SUPERINTENDENT would 
like to make change. Have had eighteen 
years’ experience on Bond, Writing, Book, 
Envelope, News, Manila, Bag. Kraft, Fibre 
and Water Finish. Address, Box 2156, care 
Paper Trade Journal. June 


MANAGER—It you require a competent up- 
to-date manager who has had 20 years’ 
practical experience, in the manufacture of 
most kinds of paper, is an executive and 
salesman, who can introduce new grades and 
highly profitable specialties, remodel your 
mill, I am prepared to take the position on a 
purely profit siaring basis without any sal- 
ary as a guarantee to good results. Address, 
Box 2158, which will be treated a 





FOR SALE 


BERATERS—One 61°x48", five Jones, one 
Downingtown, two Horne, one 60°x60”, 
several 72”x44”, two Claflin Refining 


Engines. 

BED PLATES—Circled to diameter of roll. 

CALEND me 7 roll stack 72” face, two 
9 roll stacks 72” face, one 9 roll 63” face, 
one 9 roll 84” face. 

COATERS—Two 56” Waldron coaters. 

CUTTERS—Two 45” Finlay cutters newly re- 
built with brand new Hamblet expansion 

ley drive, 36’ Sanborn cutter, 38” guillo- 
ine cutter. 

CYLINDER MOULDS—One 30’x54", one 30” 
x64”, both rebuilt, ready for quick ship- 
ment. One new 30’’x92”. 

RIVES—One Reeves No. 4, Class B, one 

Reeves No. 9, Class E, vne Moore & White 


No. 10. 

DRYERS—4 36x64", 8 36°x62", 7 48”x 
108’, 2 36°x66", 1 36°x76", 1 24°x120", also 
twenty brand new shells 48”x96”, and ten 
new shells 48”x102*. 

SVENERS—Two Mellor eveners. 

JORDANS—1 Mammoth Jr., several Emer- 
son and Horne type Jordans. 

MACHINES—One 2 cylinder machine for 56” 
trim, 23’ dryers. One 72” Harper four- 
drinier. 

PULLEYS—One 97” dia., 34” face, double 
arm, modern pulley. One set cone pulleys, 
40’'x31"x83" face. One set cone pulleys, 40” 
x31°x78" face. Also large stock of iron 

ulleys including some cone pulleys for 
Marshall drives. New wood pulleys with 
friction clutches. 
e dry suction pump, single 
vacuum, 12x22x18 Knowles, one _ 1,000 
lion Blake tank pump, several 7” and 8” 
wrence Machine Company, Class A, high 
duty pum a Pees new stock pumps. 


eee &2 

Pp ROLLS—Large number of different 

sizes on hand. Some suitable for rubber 
covering. 

RQOTARIES—One 14’ Globe, one 44x22” hori- 
zontal in good condition, ready for im- 
mediate shipment. 


MILLS MACHINE COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, MAS6. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT - MANAGER desires 

change, Specialist on high grade Four- 
drinier Tissues, also colors, glassine, grease- 
proof, M, G. rope, insulating, twisting. Cap- 
able of taking full charge, Address, Box 
2157, care Paper Trade Journal. A-15 


RAGS-HOLLAND.—Dutchman conversant 
with English, French and German for 
over twenty years in the wholesale business 
of Rags, Ropes and Metals and with a 
thorough knowledge of this class of business, 
seeks connection with American house to 
establish export business in above lines. Ap- 
ply No, 4933, Max R, Nunes, Central Adver- 
tising Agency, Amsterdam, Holland. A-29 





POSITION WANTED as Manager, Assistant 

Manager or similar executive position or 
selling. Thoroughly experienced in manufac- 
turing and the office, including buying, pro- 
duction, schedules and handling of sales. 
Wood Papers, Sulphite Bonds, and Special- 
ties. Superintendent’s position not desired. 
The best of references. Address, Box 2039, 
care Paper Trade Journal. M-25 


MANAGING SUPERINTENDENT desires 
position; fifteen years practical experi- 
ence on tissues and all grades, specializing in 
specialties. A No. 1 on colors. My experi- 
ence has been wide in construction and re- 
modeling mills for increased tonnage. Best 
of references furnished on request. Address, 
Box 2169, care Paper Trade Journal. Ap 22 





YLINDER MACHINE TENDER is open 
for a position. Experienced on all grades~ 

of Boards, News, Chip, Test Container, Bris- 
tols and Tag or all grades made on Cylinder 
Machines from 2 to 7 cylinders. Best refer- 
ences. Married and steady. Address, Box 
2187, care Paper Trade Journal. Ap 15 





ENERAL SUPERINTENDENT open to 
consider position May first. Mill engineer 
and practical paper maker on cylinder prod- 
ucts. Best references. Address, Box 2183, 
care Paper Trade Journal. M6 


EXPERIENCED PAPER SALESMAN, ‘age 
21, trade in New York and New Jersey. 
Excellent knowledge Glassine, Greaseproof 
and Wax papers wants position with reliable 
house. Address, Box 2184, care Paper Trade 
Journal. Ap 15 


GULPHITE SUPERINTENDENT desires to 

make a change. Have had eight years’ 
experience in acid making and cooking, and 
have been superintendent of Sulphite mills 
for twelve years. At present employed as 
superintendent of mill making 100 tons of 
Sulphite and 75 tons of Bleach Pulp daily. 
Can furnish best references. Address, Box 
2185, care Paper Trade Journal. M6 


ANTED—Positions by two machine 
tenders, experienced on all grades of 
Box Boards. Always worked together in 
same mill, but no objection to positions in 


different localities. Best references. Ad- 
dress, Box 2186, care Paper Trade Journal. 
Ap 22 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR A 
PAPER MILL 


The undersigned company makes con- 
tinuously 130 cords of wood waste per day 
from Spruce, Hemlock and Fir. The 
greater part of this material is suitable 


for chemical pulp production. Free water, 
cheap sawdust fuel and very reasonable 
electric power rates available. Excellent 
shipping facilities to all parts of the world. 
Write for further information te 


WESTERN COOPERAGBE Co., 
Portland, Oregon. tf 


FOR SALE 





FoR SALE—No. 1 Emerson Jordan and two 
small Horne Jordans without fillings. Ad- 
dress, John T, Andrews & Co., Inc., Penn 


-, 


Yan, N. Y. Ap 22 








For SALE—One No. 22 Mitts & Merrill Hog. 

First class condition, only in operation a 
short time. Address, The Fox Payer Com- 
pany, Lockland, Ohio. M6 


The 
Paper Trade 
Journal’s 


WANT COLUMN 


will get rid of that 
surplus material you 
have on hand. 

Others have tried it 
with great success. 


WHY NOT YOU? 








FOURDRINIER PARTS: One 72” with Pusey 
& Jones U shake. 

DRYERS: Three 48”x149"; four 48”x111"; 
nine 48”x96”; eight 36”x82” (two copper); 
five 36”x80”; two 36”x54”; four 27x62" 

MACHINE CALENDERS: One 108” four 
roll; two 82” nine roll; one 74” five roll; 
one 72” seven roll; one 68” five roll; one 
48” five roll; one 37” five roll. 

SUPER CALENDERS: One 62” Norwood; 
two 45” Holycke; two 42” Holyoke; one 36” 
Holyoke (five iron rolls). 

SLITTERS & WINDERS: 2 142” Pusey & 
Jones two drum; 1 127” Kidder; 1 90” Pusey 
& Jones dingle drum; 1 84” Langston 
(new); 1 74” Pusey & Jones two drum; i 
40” Langston. 

PAPER SHEET CUTTERS: 1 108” Horne; 1 
104” Horne; 1 84” Beloit; 1 72” Clark; 1 60” 
Finlay; 1 50” Hamblet; 3 48” Finlay; 2 45” 
Finlay; 2 42” Finlay. 

REAM CUTTERS: 1 55” Seybold 20th Cent- 
ury; 2 60” Sheridan; 1 36” Sheridan. 

BEATERS: 2 72”x54” Dillon; 2 60”x60" 
Downingtown iron tub; 2 50”x52” Downing- 
town iron tub; 1 52”x52” Emerson; 1 48” x 
66” Umpherston; 4 42”x40” Boston; 1 32”x34” 
Emerson. 

JORDANS: 1 Dillon No. 1; 1 Horne Stan- 
dard; 1 Smith & Winchester Standard; 1 
Emerson Pony. 

PUMPS: Stuff; 1 Goulds 9”x12” triplex; 1 
Deane 8”x8” triplex; 2 R. B. & F. 6”x12” 
Fan; 2 8” Lawrence Vortex; Centrifugal; 
2 10” Worthington; 2 8” Wood. 

SCREENS: 1 14 plate Packer with plates; 
2 12 plate packer; 1 Moore & White 
Rotary with aux.; 1 Voith; 3 Baker & 

: 4 Sandy Hill 84”; 1 Ba 
& Sewall 72” hydraulic; 2 62” Biece & 
CYLINDER MOLDS 
: 1 48"x102”"; 1 36”x119"; 
1 30”x84”; 1 36"x76”; 1 36”x75”; "x74"; 
2 30x49"; 2 30"x48”, a. 

ENGINES: 1 200 H.P. Ball Variable Speed 

—_ Re: 2 = aoe 2 Ball 13”x18”; 1 
s orliss 18”x42”; 1 Harris Corliss 
10”x24”; 2 Ball 10”x10”. 

1 50” Sheet Pasting outfit with press. 

1 Hydraulic Press, platens 60”x36”, 12” ram. 

1 Board Calender Horne 18”x48", 

1 No. 8 and 1 No. 9 Reeves Drive. 


FRANK H. DAVIS COMPANY, 
175 Richdale Ave. Cambridge, Maes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Ten 36” x 72” Dryers complete 

with or without frames, gears and stuff- 
ing boxes. In answering please say what 
you have and state price and other details. 
— Box 2069, care Paper Trade — 
nal. 





FORMER SALES MANAGER would repre- 

sent reliable mill on a commission basis. 
Also buying experience. Unquestionable 
references. P. O. Box 1145, City Hall Station, 
New York City. A-22 





LARK MFG. CO., 79 Merrick Ave., Holyoke, 
Mass., Manufacturers of Cylinder Molds, 
Dandy Rolls, all kinds of water marks. 
Wood Felt Rolls, Wood Press Rolls, Tube 
Rolls, Shower Pipes. We cover your Cylin- 
ders at the mill on short notice, or in our 
shop. We put them on tight, 





PAPER MILL WANTED—The advertiser 
would buy a paper mill located in the 
East making Book and Newsprint Papers. 
Replies treated confidentially. Principals only. 
Address, Box 1y27, care Paper Trade Jour- 
nal, 





WANTEDO—To buy. Dry saturating felt. 
Both for tar and asphalt saturation. 
Nos. Twenty-two, Twenty-five, Forty, Fifty 
and Sixty. J. E. Berkheimer Mfg, Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash. A-15 


ACCOUNTANT, part time work, special- 
izing the paper trade. Experienced in 
all branches of accounting. Unquestionable 
references, reasonable rates. Special atten- 
tion given to concerns without bookkeeper. 
Address, Box 2121, care Paper Trade Jour- 
nal. M-25 





W/ANTEO—Slotter and heavy type vertical 
ereaser to use on old soli@ fibre board, 
Knowlton machine preferred. What have 
you to offer? Address, Box 2189, care Paper 
Trade Journal. Ap 15 


WANTED URGENTLY—Large or small 
pulp or ground wood mill in New York 
State or New England. Address, Box 2188, 
care Paper Trade Journal. Ap 15 


ANTED—tThree Centrifugal Pumps, 4” 
intake, 3” outlet. Mail particulars to 
Rose Lithographic Company, 55 Thirty-third 
Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. Ap 15 


WANTED 


Paper Mill with or without build- 
ings, cylinder machine. Trim 64” to 
72” or quantity of dryers, winder and 
wet end same width. State location 
and make. Address, Box 2141, care 
Paper Trade Journal. tf 


WANTED 


Wanted—A Schopper Tensile Testing 
Machine and a Schopper Folding Ma- 
chine. Must be in good condition. 


Also interested in any American Paper 
Testing Instrument, State condition, 
how soon available and price. Address, 
Box 2161, care Paper Trade Journal. 

A 8-22 


Textile and Colored Spe- 
cialty Mill for Sale in 
New England 


Twenty-nine acres of land. Six 
mill buildings A-] condition; 190 
H.P. water power; also steam and 
electricity; two 1,200-lb. Beaters and 
two Jordans; 64-inch 3 cylinder ma- 
chine, 13 dryers.. Production 15,000 
Ibs. 24 hours. It’s a good one. Ad- 
dress, Box 2190, care Paper TRADE 
JouRNAL. eow-ti 














CORLISS 


AND HIGH SPEED 


ENGINES 


All Sizes: Every Engine Will Bear 
Rigid Inspection 


Our Service reaches from 
Coast to Coast 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Engine Specialists 
Gridley Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ATLANTA COTTON 


MILLS CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Manufacturers of Cotton 
Twine, 3 to 6 ply balls and 
cones. Prompt delivery. 


FOR SALE 


Quaker Hill Paper Mill, Quaker Hill, Conn. 
On concrete State Highway, % mile from 
Vermont Central and Thames River. 3 
miles from New London. 150 H. P. now 
and possible to develop 500 H. P. water 
power. 150 H. P. Rotary Boiler; two 
700-Ib. Beaters; two-cylinder machine, 54- 
inch trim. Seven dryers, 7 Rod Calender 
stack. Product—Heavy and Light Manila 
and Extra Red and Brown Bogus, 5 to 6 
tons 24 hours. Adaptable to tissue at 
small cost. Price $25,000. Investigate. 


Gibbs-Brower Company 


Paper and Pulp Mill Brokers 
261 Broadway New York City 
Telephone—Barclay 8020 
OUR MOTTO—“Service First” 





THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


is the largest circulated and most read medium 


covering the Paper and Pulp Industry. 


ITS CIRCULATION 


IS GREATER THAN THE 


COMBINED CIRCULATIONS OF ALL MEDIUMS 


IN ITS FIELD. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 











TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, Washington, D. 
Cc., April 7, 1920. Sealed proposals are in- 
vited to furnish Postage Stamp Paper and 
Internal Revenue Paper, Check Paper, Cast- 
ings, and for the sale of Waste Paper, Pulp, 
Shredded Trimmings, Ink Scrapings, Scrap 
Metal and for the Cleaning of Windows dur- 
ing the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1920. 
The right is reserved to reject any or all bids 
or parts of bids. Samples of Check Paper, 
must be received at the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing not later than 2 P. M., Mon- 
day, May 3, 1920. Blank forms with speci- 
fications for proposals, giving dates on which 
the bids for the several schedules will be 
opened and further information will be furn- 
ished on application to James L. Wilmeth, 
Director. Proposals on the Postage Stamp 
Paper and Internal Revenue Paper, Castings, 
and for the sale of Waste Paper, Pulp, 
Shredded Trimmings, Ink Scrapings, Scrap 
Metal and for the Cleaning of Windows 
must be received before 2 P. M., May 17, 
1920. Proposals on Check Paper must be 
received before 2 P. M., June 7, 1920. 

Ap 15-22-29 





PAPER MILL 
BUILDINGS 
| WANTED 


One or two machine mill, without 
machines, beaters, or jordans, prefer- 
ably with 300 boiler H.P. and 150 H.P. 
engine, or with electric power at 
reasonable cost. Will purchase or 
lease. Floor space should not be less 
than 200,000 square feet. Address, Box 
1991, care Paper Trade Journal, giving 
full details of type of construction and 
at least approximate space in each 
building. M-3 















Lockwood’s Directory 
for 1920 
Is 


NOW READY 


Have You Procured Your 


Copy? 
Lockwood Trade 


Journal Co. 
10 East 39th St., New York 











FOR SALE 


ne (1)—76” Downingtown Duplex Cut- 
ter, new, with twelve pairs back 
stands. 


One (1)—86” Beloit Duplex Cutter. 


One (1)—96’"" Beloit ‘Duplex Cutter. 
Both first class condition. 


The Shartle Brothers Machine Co., 
Middletown, Ohio. tf 





Architects and Engineers 


CAREY, JAMES L., Paper Mill Architect 
and Engineer, 208 North Laramie ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 


CHAPMAN, C. A., Inc., Paper Mill Architects 


and Engineers, 
28 Jackson Boulevard E., Chicago, IIl. 


NOW, S. M., Mill Architect, Engineer, 
Paper and Pulp Mills. Steam and Water 
Power plants. 55 Kilby street, Boston, Mass. 


Rags, Paper Stock, Etc. 


BERLow!Tz, PAUL, 
132 Nassau street, New York. 
Importer of Rags, Bagging, New Cuttings. 


CHASE & NORTON, High Grade Ghavings 
and Book Stock a specialty. 
277 Water street, New York. 


FLYNN, MICHAEL 
54 Columbia street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








GoLosTain, R., & SON, 
1162 Scott Street, Baltimore, Md., 
Cotton Rags and Paper Stock. 


ACOB & CO., Alexander, Wrapping, London, 


England. Supply all oS Waste Pa 
and Shavings, Paper Making, Rags, etc. 
respondence solicited. Paris Office, 3 Cite 
a’ i’Hauteville. 


Hitts, GEO. F. 236 South Street. 
Branch House, 276 W. 25th street, N.Y.C. 


['VERPOOL MARINE STORE CO., Liver- 
pool, England. L. M. S. Wood Tag, Manila, 
Rope and Star Brands (Registered). 


ROSENBAUM, INC., L., Lafayette street, 


New York City. Packers exclusively of 
new cuttings. 


S'¥Mon’'s, JOHN, SONS, Paper and Paper 


Stock. 28 and 30 South Marshall street, 
Philadelphia, Ia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Bale Ties 


\WiItson, H. P. & H. F., Manufacturers of 
Steel Wire Bale Ties, for baling all com- 
pressible material. 544 West 22nd street, 
New York City. 


Boards 


MILLER PAPER CO., FRANK P., high 
grade specialties. Boards. 
East Downingtown, Pa 


Special Machinery 


Swirt, GEORGE W., JR., Designer and 


Manufacturer of Special se for 
ae, ; Printing Paper b 
Bordentown, 





H. C. CLARK & SON MACHINE.CO. 


Manufacturers PAPER MILL MACHINERY — 


LEE, 


MASS. 


Revolving Paper Cutters Rag Cutters Qaate Paper Machines by oe and Beating 





Chilled Iron aa Paper Cal- 
enders 

Fan and Stuff Pumps 

Engine Roll Bars and Bed 
Plates 

Cvlinder Molds 

Marshall Drives 

Slitters and Rewinders 

Reels 

Dryers with Improved Pack- 
ing Boxes 

Wet Machines 


Gun Metal and Rubber Rolls 
Rolls Reground 





The 
Shartle Bros. 
Machine Co. 


Middletown 
Ohio 
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‘Tobacco 


Established in 1886 


An illustrated weekly that speaks for the 
tobacco industry. 


A dependable publication recommended to all 
who desire to be well posted concerning tobacco 
culture, tobacco manufacturing and tobacco 
markets in the United States or abroad. 


A trade paper that is read and kept for 
reference. 


An advertising medium profitable to use if you 
want to reach the important people in the 
tobacco business. 


Have you seen the Dixie number of Tobacco? 


The Tobacco Trade Journal Co. 
10 EAST 39TH ST., NEW YORK 
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